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Frontierless Decade 


With this number Transition completes the tenth year of 
its existence. 

It was founded, in 1927, as a more or less eclectic organ, 
with the basic aim of opposing to the then prevailing photo- 
graphic naturalism a more imaginative concept of prose and 
poetry. It encouraged a new style by postulating the meta- 
morphosis of reality. 

As a documentary organ, Transition began by bringing 
to the attention of Anglo-Saxon readers translated stories and 
poems from various camps, including expressionism, post-express- 
1onism, dadaism, surréal'sm. It also introduced original work 
by most of the unorthodox writers of the British Isles and 
America, as well as countless continental independents who had 
heretofore been ignored by both the conservative and the radi- 
cal magazines. 

Beginning with the first issue, it published seriatim eight- 
een fragments from James Joyce’s Work in Progress. A 
number of 7vansition writers also served as interpreters of this 
new and difficult work. (See “Our Exagmination round his 
Factification for Incamination of Work in Progress”, (Shakes- 
peare & Co. 1929) in which are published nine articles that 
had originally appeared in J ransition.) 

Among the translations published, it introduced the texts 
of the then emergent school of Surrealism, a full decade before 
London and New York became aware of it, and this despite 
the fact that the surrealist ideology was not identical with that 
of Transition. 

Almost all the new painters, photographers and sculptors 
were reproduced, beginning in 1927, when many of them were 
little known outside of a small circle on the continent. 


Transition, was not satisfied however, to merely be the 
mirror of continental advance-guard movements, although it 
always considered the construction of a bridge between creative 
Europe and America an important task. 

It created a new narrative in a magic realism (paramyth) 
and a new form of dream-poetry (hypnologue) . 

After the first year of research, it became an independent 
workshop for the development of a new style and a new lan- 
guage through a continuous effort to expand the frontiers of 
expression. It was the first modern review published in Europe 
or America to recognize the “malady of language.” It sought 
the de-banalization of creative language by encouraging the 
phantasmatic metaphor and the exploration of neologistic pos- 
sibilities. 

This linguistic revolution was already in the air, when 
Transition began. But Transition organized for the first time, 
in Europe and America, and brought into focus, the efforts 
being made in that direction by writers in English, French and 
German: James Joyce, Léon-Paul Fargue, certain left-wing 
representatives of German expressionism (Sturm) Zurich Da- 
da, the editor’s own interlinguistic experiments, etc. 

The manifesto, “Revolution of the Word”, was the out- 
come of this attempt at synthesis. It did not imply that every 
writer should invent a language of his own, but simply that the 
writer should have more liberty than he had possessed hereto- 
fore in subjugating syntax and vocabulary to his individual 
ends. 

Transition progressed from an experimental into a con- 
structive phase by associating the mutation of language with 
the new discoveries related to the expansion of consciousness 
(night-mind) and the inter-continental, social amalgations oc- 
curring today. It was the first to relate this problem to the 
reconstruction of the myth. It asked for a linguistic re- 
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formation, not out of aesthetic caprice, but because such 
a reformation was actually taking place in real life, especially 
in America. Here it was not H. L. Mencken’s American 
Language that was at stake, although Mr. Mencken undoubt- 
edly was a pioneer in the recognition and elaboration of the 
new Elizabethan tendency towards word-making, existent in 
modern America. Transition sought a welding together of 
all the linguistic elements that are about to make the new 
English language, of all the contributions to Anglo-American 
speech to be found in the inter-racial crucible which the North- 
American continent represents. The results of the great West- 
ern migrations of the past hundred years are only today being 
coordinated. Transition is in search of the Euramerican lan- 
guage of the future. 

Throughout its ten years of existence, Transition has 
faithfully adhered to a belief in the primacy of the creative 
spirit. Nor did it climb on the band-wagon, when a split oc- 
curred in the ranks of writers everywhere simultaneously with 
the world-depression in 1930, but took its stand on the side 
of a metaphysical, as opposed to a materialist-economic, inter- 
pretation of life. In 1932 it announced: “Poetry is vertical”. 
The bankruptcy of sociological literature and art should now 
be fairly obvious even to the most zealous activist of the arts. 

Transition will continue to seek a pan-symbolic, panlin- 
guistic synthesis in the conception of a four-dimensional uni- 
verse. 

Eugene JOLAS 


Paris, France. 


Nov. 1937. 


XAVIER ABRIL 


Asesinado en el Alba 
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“La muerte me esta mirando 
desde las torres de Cordoba’. 
F. Garcia Lorca. 


(Recuerdo de F. Garcia Lorca) . 


«, QUIEN canta dentro el pecho, en vacio de rosa, 
en declive de pajaros y finales de aurora, 
hacia las luces ultimas que fugan de la tierra? 


E's la curva del aire sobre trigos tenidos en sangre, 

la piel fundamenal de la hembra o del toro, 

es la guitarra muerta en las venas o en los ojos del vino, 

la voz seca y gestada, terrosa de la copla que amanece 

dolida en las grietas lamentables del hombre, 

el desgarro a filio de una reja. 

(Une palabra ahogada bordonea en un corazon sin 
respuesta) . 


Yo guardo ese paisaje, oculto esa calle. esa sombra dignisima, 

ese lento callarse de los arcos a media luna del silencio, 

el luto riguroso de un caballero antiguo y medio loco 

desterrado del sueno por las proyecciones de su sombrero 
de copa, 

une tarde detenida en las lindes del crepusculo, 

precisamente en el aire que sostiene el verdor de das flores. 


F's la tierra de las posadas, Castilia de los mesones, 
donde hacen noche la pasion y el crimen, 
el trato de los goces y la muerte lograda. 


! Para qué recodar lo que golpea el alma 
de luto y duelo entre jazmines! 

La sangre que desnuda el leve olvido 

en sombras, muisicas, ojos vacios. 


Cantan aun las heridas guitarras de sus venas 


en carmenes de luna arrepentida. 


Los cielos lo descubren permanente 
tal como era, dichoso, lleno de alba en la voz, 
alto de muerte. 


Me han dicho sierras de dolor, 

Vegas de sangre, 

cudn parecido estaba a la soledad, 
bajo el cielo, su grito intenso, amortajado, 


LOS OJOS MAS ABIERTOS QUE EN LA VIDA. 


il 


HANS ARP 


Porte — Nuage 
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tu portes un regard de pierre 

sur quatre plumes 

vous portez un soupir de pierre 

sur quatre feuilies 

se vousvoyer ou se tutoyer 

sur une montagne de tasses 
rafraichit la facade des baisers 
arrose les Ames symmétriques 

qui tombent de leur main gauche 
dans leur bouche droite 

et se croquent sans prendre des mitaines 
se vousvoyer ou se tutoyer 

sur une montagne de tasses 

donne nuit a un jour 

tiré 4 quatre épingles 

qui s’envole avec des oreilles de luxe 
et des souliers de neige 

et s’'assied sur la téte d’une étoile 

qui imite la voix humaine 


IT. 


L’Age lEclair la Main et la Feuille 


l’Age a des mains de fléches 
l’age est une plante 

qui parle comme un oiseau nu 
et tend des piéges de lumiére 


l’éclair pousse sur une main nue 
l’éclair parle de |’age sans yeux 
et salue les fléches nues 

qui viennent du coeur du vide 


la main est blanche comme une plume de plante 
la main est blanche comme une feuille d’oiseau 
la main porte une cloche dormante 

par l’espace muet 

et se pose sur un éclair endormi 


la feuille est un coeur muet 

la feuille oublie qu’elle dort 

elle parle comme une cloche vide 

et réveille les oiseaux blancs 

qui sont tombés dans un piége d’age 
les feuilles échangent des yeux 

les feuilles sont blanches 

comme |’age la lumiére et |’espace 


—" 


JACQUES BARON 
Pour la Paix 


Avec le temps qui passe, avec l’eau qui coule, avec 

la sortie des usines, 

avec les rumeurs de la Bourse, 

avec les souvenirs, les désirs, les moments perdus, 

les portes qui s’ouvrent et se ferment sans qu’on sache pourquoi 

avec ce qu’on aurait voulu exprimer et qui est resté sur le bord 
des lévres, 

avec un paysage qu’on avait déja vu dans un réve, 

avec l’habitude de lire les journaux, 

on a fait cette promenade sentimentale qu'on s était promis 
de faire depuis longtemps. 

On a pris des sentiers battus, tellement battus qu’ils hurlaient 

comme des chiens battus, 

on voulait les quitter mais une saine philosophie nous en 
empéchait toujours. 

On se disputait avec soi-méme, on se prenait a la gorge, on 
se déchirait aprés s étre bien injurié, 

On n’arrivait pas tout a fait 4 se pardonner mais le coeur y 
était, 

le coeur toujours complaisant, 

ce bistrot qui fait crédit, 

jusqu’au moment ow les chemins qu’on a toujours suivis se 
replient sur vous et vous écrasent comme les pages d'un 
livre écrasent les tréfles 4 quatre feuilles qu'on y met. 


Tout d’un coup ce n’est plus la méme chose, 

plus tout a fait la méme chose. 

On est parti on n’est plus 14 on est dans |’air on respire et 
on voit tout. 
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On voit une femme on la prend par la taille. Elle dit oui. 

Elle ne sait pas trés bien ce qu’elle veut dire par 1a. 

Mais ¢a fait un bruit d’ailes. 

Le bonjour du crémier est plus étincelant. 

Les grandes draperies de la mémoire retombent solennellement 

derriére un cortége de comédiens en fuite. 

Mais ca remue les branches des poivriers 

dans des pays trés chauds ow, sous les sables, sont enfouis 
des temples voués a des cultes sanglants. 

On fait de ses nerfs un tapis sur lequel on s’étend 

et l’on a peur 

que toute douleur ait disparue. 

On n’écrit plus aux amis 

et l’on est indulgent pour leurs lettres cueillies dans la rosée. 


Et tout ce qui demeure se réchauffe lentement. 

On ne distingue plus trés bien |’horizon 

et l’on se félicite de ce que le beau temps va durer. 

On appelle les muses. Elles font semblant de ne pas 
comprendre ; 

elles font du camping, 

elles attrapent des centaures a la course. 

Mais tout ce qui arrive est bien. 

On est aussi satisfait que lorsqu’on a passé l’age de faire des 
visites de premier de |’an. 

On se glisse dans |’Adriatique prés d’une femme charmante 
dont les yeux sont des ilots peuplés de naufragés 
qui voient approcher |’heure de leur délivrance. 

Elle nage. 

Ce n’est plus le moment de comprendre. 
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BARZUN 
FRAGMENT DE L’UNIVERSEL POEME 
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SAMUEL BECKETT 
Ooftish 


offer it up plank it down 

Golgotha was only the potegg 

cancer angina it is all one to us 

cough up your T. B. don’t be stingy 

no trifle is too trifling not even a thrombus 

anything venereal is especially welcome 

that old toga in the mothballs 

don’t be sentimental you won't be wanting it again 
send it along we’ll put it in the pot with the rest 
with your love requited and unrequited 

the things taken too late the things taken too soon 
the spirit aching bullock’s scrotum 

you won't cure it you — you won’t endure it 

it is you it equals you any fool has to pity you 

so parcel up the whole issue and send it along 

the whole misery diagnosed undiagnosed misdiagnosed 
get your friends to do the same we'll make use of it 
we ll make sense of it we'll put it in the pot with the rest 


it all boils down to the blood of the lamb 


aor 


KAY BOYLE 


A Complaint for 


I believe in the 
scenic railways that 
have not run yet be- 
cause the scaffold- 
ing is still unsafe 
and in the buildings 
they have not had 
time to finish I be- 
lieve this year and 
this time of the year 
there is never the 
time to finish only 
the time left to be- 
gin again. 


If it is wiser to 
say too little than 
too much _ there 
being less to take 
back in anguish la- 
ter then it is easier 
to say too much for 
it leaves that much 
less to carry about 
in the veins seeking 
to say it or not to 
say it or not to re- 
member to say it or 
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M and M 


You did not come to the Paris exposition 
of 1937 on the opening night when I 
asked you. 
You did not see the fountains fresh as li- 
lacs spraying along the river in the 
dark 
Or the fans they had bought for the occa- 
sion made of blue lace and used 
instead of illumination. 
You did not wait behiad the scenes in the 
wings for the actors to come and the 
curtain to rise 
Or the cues to be given. You were not 
there when the searchlights 
poured the milk of avalanches 
Into the obliterated alley of the Seine. 


Where you were you could not hear the 

roman candles breaking the way 
glass breaks under a fist 

Or say with a thousand other people who 

were there “Ah-h-h-h” with the 
voice of one person 

Awed when the tour eiffel was transform- 

ed to burning wire, nor could you see 

The fireworks climb like larks in spring 

to those explosions of indecipherable 

mystery 


to forget it is not 
things like this that 


can be said. 


That liberate metal or song more valuable 
than money is. 
The savagery 


You did not visit Of serpents and birds imported fromJapan 


the Belgian or the 
Russian or the Ital- 
ian or the German 
pavilions or ride up 
in the lift with the 
smell of roses thick 
as smoke but sweet- 
er in your eyes. You 
were expecting Man 
Ray or Nancy 
Perry or Dali or 
Brancusi to come 
and sit in the gar- 
den with the tiger 
lihes with you. 


pursued their own incalculable wealth 

In emeralds, diamonds, rubies, and topaz, 

writhing and spiraling through the 
firmament, 

Crashing in thirst and frenzy through the 

tropic underbrush that leafed in con- 
flagrated satin. 

‘Trunked in seething palm and cocoa hair 
the sky’s wild blistermg jungle. 


You had people to dinner. You could not 

come. You did not see the smal! thick 
hooded candles 

They set out like gondolas on the current, 

drifting in slow flickering formation 
like folded gulls 

With hearts ignited moving a-light upon 
the river’s or the tide’s declining. 

They were extinguished one by one by 

breath or wind or by their own 
defatigation 

(As the complaints I set out lighted in the 
dark for you expire in their passage 

Because of the long way through silence 
they must go.) 
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The Story | Wanted To Tell You 


Well, when I got up to the top of the German pavillion I 
thought I’d die laughing for there was a man I'd seen dead 
at least twice in his life. He was wearing a waiter’s white 
jacket, the kind he’d wom when he was an Austrian barman 
and he was carrying the steins of beer people had ordered, 
three in each hand by the handles. ‘There was just one differ- 
ence in him: he’d broken his leg at the ankle ski-jumping since 
I’d seen him last and he was limping. It was so hot there 
was a string of priceless beads bound to his forehead; he was 
so pale that when I gave him the rose the color from its petals 
was reflected an instant on his face. He put down the steins 
of beer on the stone rail instead of on the tables and he said My 
God you look awful, and I said Hubert you look simply terri- 
ble. We'd been waiting two years to say things to each other 
and these were the words that came the quickest. The fire- 
works had begun outside like war on the river, giving the people 
a taste of what they wanted and the perfect aspect of the night 
a lust to civilize it for consumption, and Hubert and I did not 
sit down and did not stand up but watched the foam perish on 
the beer he had forgotten. What month did you die in, 
Hubert, I said and he said, It must have been May. You 
know you look very badly, he said. You look very thin. It 
was that afternoon we were going up too late in the year and 
the side of the Grossglockner gave up what snow was left. 
Over the thunder of the tons of it falling I could still hear his 
voice like the cry of a marten, the last breaths he drew the 
plucked strings of a harp humming still. There was no more 
life in his face then than now except for the eyes bleached gold- 
en as his hair and sightless as a cameo’s. The whole south 
side avalanched that month, he said, it must have been in May. 
However it was, I said, you were alive and kicking next October. 
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We went to Vienna for the newborn wine, we were in at the 
birth, we danced ourselves sick. | began laughing again, 
looking at Hubert and laughing until my cheeks ached from 
laughing out loud and I said I remember the place they buried 
you was standing wide open Christmas eve in the church-yard. 
i went there with a little tree for you with the candles lighted 
on it and silk ribbons tied in its branches. I fooled them, said 
Hubert and I said, Hubert your English is beautiful and your 
French is music and your German makes the edelweiss gTOW 
colder sharper purer in my heart. 

Well, the upshot of it all was that he broke his shoulder 
ski-ing ahead of me on the Flec-alpe. Blood-poisoning set in 
right away and in twenty-four hours he was dead to the world. 
You paid your debt to nature once too often, Hubert my love, 
I said, you crossed the Stygian ferry without me, you shuff- 
led off this mortal coil. You went out like the snuff of a candle, 
passed in your chips, you launched into eternity without my 
arm in your arm. Hubert held up his hand against the con- 
vulsions of the aerial display and I could count the bones in it 
and see the illuminations shining through it as if through mist 
and he said Look the blood is gone from it, not flowed away 
but parched the way a spring will dry. 

When they let you into the room at the hospital that night it 
was all over, Hubert said. I’d died half an hour before. 
Listen Hubert, I said, I didn’t take a drink all day that day 
so as to be able to walk straight past the other beds to you. 
You kneeled down but you didn’t cry, Hubert said, but 
anyway I kept all the things you said to me. I said them out 
loud to myself all night and all during the funeral service the 
priest was saying for me laying me away in death. What 
was it I said to you, I asked him and Hubert answered: when- 
ever they put a shovelful of earth slap down on my face J 
kept saying what you'd said faster and faster until they got me 
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down for good and choked me with it. If you want any beer 
you can damned well get up and get it yourselves, Hubert 
said for the people had risen from the tables on the roof-garden 
of the German pavillion whether to see the fireworks better or 
to ask for drink. I’ve been trying to put weight on all spring, 
said Hubert. We were standing so close together that there 
was no need to move or to embrace each other. After one 
has burned to death, he said putting out his thin hands where 
I could see them, it is impossible to keep the flesh on one’s bones. 

And then the whole truth of the thing came out and 
everything else I knew about him might have been something 
somebody made up. It seems that after he died in the hospital 
that winter of that May in the alps then nothing would do but 
he must get a job on an airship and he wouldn’t hear of any- 
thing else and he’d get it willy-ni'ly. He'd get it no matter 
what, he said and come what may. And listening to him 
telling me I suddenly knew and pushed his hand aside in fright 
and I went running out through the people with my high 
heels turning sideways in panic with every step I ran. I went 
crying in terror down the flights of stairs with the heat of the 
furnace laying waste behind me, the fire after me in pursuit 
like a crowd of people running fast, some roaring, some 
whispering through roasted lips, the flames after me relentlessly 
in truth with the split and the rip of their conflagration pouring 
in torrents of rushing fire down the cascade of flight to lower 
flight. At the entrance door below I could not pass for the 
skeleton stood there waiting. The rose I had given him was 
in his fingers still, the petals charred and the leaves ashwhite 
and ready to dissolve in dust. After much difficulty I finally 
succeeded, he said, in getting a place as steward on the Hind- 
enburg. The trip over the sea was beautiful. I wish you had 
been there. , 
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Your Love Song 


Here or in any public place you may begin to sing 

The violent serenade that rises with the tide of drink’s 

Green icy rising that once plunged in thaws to flesh 

And melts the veins to music, turns your tongue 

To harp or cello weeping notes of love. Drinking and 
talking fast 

You will begin the overture to invocation lovely as a 
horn’s clear winding 

And unloose the garments of your eloquence to lay them 
down before him. 

I have heard you sing 


sweet as a nightingale at the articulation of that grotescue hymn 
which lies in necks of bottles springing for escape from silence. 
The pitiless eye on you over the unlifted glass, you, peacock- 
headed, do burst into song and, sheeny-throated, marvellously 
sing such words of beauty that his nights and days swoon with 
delight, slumber in glamor, leap like winds at morning straight 
into the sun. ‘This symphony that whirls and hurls venom 
through anguish into purity transforms shit, whore, patroness, 
bitch and parasite to declaration tender enough for children’s 
ears to hear. You do exalt him limb by limb to power richer 
than any man’s, bedeck his brow with flowers the thorns are 
torn from by your hand, endow his eye with sight that sheds its 
spears in every woman’s flesh, inspire his blood until his foot 
toes beckon to the dance, steps the implacable jig your voice 
plays hotly, intemperately, and tireless as lovers. 


The sweet high declaration that it has 
Impugns the air unlike the sound of what 
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Is recognized as it: (as if the speech of it 

Could lie at rest upon the tongue 

As soft as arms around the neck, or weave 

From mouth to ear or mouth to mouth as kisses weave.) 
It may be sung without rehearsal any night 

At bars or café tables: it may suddenly rise 

The way a statue in the falling dark 

Discards its marble and its classic eyes. 


ANDRE BRETON 


Fragment from “Mad Love” 


Chére Ecusette de Noireuil. 


In the lovely spring of 1952 you will have just passed 
your sixteenth birthday and perhaps you will be tempted to open 
this book, the title of which, I like to believe, will be wafted 
to you euphonically by the wind that bends the hawthorn... 
All dreams, all hopes, all illusions will, I hope, dance night 
and day by the light of your curly locks and I, doubtless, shall 
no longer be here, I, who would only desire to be here in order 
to see you. At dusk, mysterious, radiant horsemen wii! come 
dashing along the banks of ever-changing streams. Clad in 
filmy sea-green veils, a young girl will glide somnambulistically 
under tall archways that are dimly lighted by the flicker of a 
single devotional lamp. But the spirits of the golden band, 
the tiny cats pretending to sleep curled up in the rings, the 
smart little toy revolver on which is printed the word “ball”, 
will keep you from taking these scenes too tragically. What- 
ever may be your lot, whether never fair enough, or otherwise 
(I can’t tell), you will take joy in living, in expecting all of 
love. Whatever may happen between now and the moment 
when you see this letter — and apparently it is the unsuppo- 
sable that is destined to happen — let me believe that you will 
then be ready to incarnate that eternal attribute of woman, the 
only one to which I have ever made obeisance. Whether you 
will have just closed a school-desk on a crow-blue world that 
was all fantasy, or whether you cast a solar silhouette, except 
for the flower at your waist, on the wall of a factory — J am 
far from certain as to your future — let me believe that these 
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words, “mad love”, will one day be be the only ones that will 
correspond to your delirium. 

They will not keep their promise, as all they will do will 
be to enlighten the mystery of your birth. For a long time I 
had thought that the height of folly was to give life. In any 
case, I felt resentful towards those who had given it to me. It 
may be that, on certain days, you will feel resentful towards 
me. In fact, that is why I have chosen to see you at sixteen, 
when you would be incapable of feeling resentment. What 
am I saying, to see you, no, to try to see through your eyes, to 
see myself through your eyes. 

My wee little child, you who are only eight months old, 
who are continually smiling, who are made at once like the 
coral and the pearl, you will understand, then, that all element 
of chance was strictly excluded from your coming, that this 
happened at the very hour when it was supposed to happen, 
neither earlier nor later, and that no shadow awaited you in 
your little reed cradle. Even the rather intense poverty, which 
had been and remains mine, called a truce for a few days. As 
it happens, I was not antagonistic to this poverty, I had agreed 
to pay a ransom for my non-slavery to life, to settle for the 
right [ had assumed once and for all, to express no other ideas 
than my own. ‘There were not so many of us..... Poverty 
passed at a distance, very much embellished, justified, almost, 
rather as in what has been termed, for a painter who was one 
of your very first friends, the blue period. It seemed to be 
the almost inevitable consequence of my refusal to take the 
path taken by almost all the others, whether in one camp or 
the other. Of this poverty, though you may or may not have 
had the time to learn to dread it, remember that it was only 
the reverse of the miraculous medallion of our existence: with- 
out it the Night of the Sunflower would have been less 
sparkling. 
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Less sparkling, because then love would not have had to 
face all it did face, because it would not have had to count 
entirely on itself, in order to triumph. Perhaps this was a 
great mprudence, but it was just this imprudence which was 
the brightest jewel in the case. Beyond this imprudence there 
remained no alternative other than to commit an even greater 
one: that of causing you to be born, imprudence whose perfu- 
med breath you are. It was necessary that at least from one 
to the other a magic cord be stretched, stretched so that it 
would break over a precipice, in order that beauty might pluck 
you like some mpossible aerial flower, with no other aid than 
her own balancing-rod. May you one day believe that you 
are this flower, that you were born entirely without contact 
with the unfortunately unsterile soil of what is generally called 
“human affairs”. You spring from the reflection alone of that 
which, rather tardily, was for me the goal of poetry, to which 
I had devoted my youth, of the poetry I have continued to 
serve, in contempt of all that was not poetry. You appeared 
there as if by enchantment, and should you ever detect a trace 
of sadness in these words which, for the first time, | am address- 
ing to you alone, say to yourself that this enchantment con- 
tinues and will always continue to be identified with you, that 
it is great enough to surmount every heart-break. Aiwavs 
and for long, those two solemn enemy words which confront 
each other whenever love is mentioned, never exchanged more 
blinding stabs than to-day over my head, in a sky that is ail 
blue, Jike your eyes, with their whites that are still so blue. Of 
these two words, the one that wears my colours, even though 
its star be waning just now, even though it be destined to 
lose, is always. Always, as in the vows young girls ask for. 
Alwavs, as on the white sand of time and, thanks to the instru- 
ment which serves to count it (but, so far, only fascinates you 
and leaves you famished) reduced to an endless, fine stream 
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of milk coming from a breast of glass. In the face of every- 
thing, I will have maintained that this always is the very key- 
stone. That which I have once loved, whether I have kept 
‘t or no, I shall continue to love always. Since you will be 
called upon to suffer too, I wanted to explain certain things 
to you before reaching the end of this book. I mentioned 
earlier the “sublime point” of a mountain. ‘There was never 
any question of my settling permanently at this point. In fact, 
from then on, it would have ceased to be sublime and I would 
have ceased to be a man. Not being able to establish myself 
there, at least I have never gone so far away from it that I 
have lost sight of it, or that I could not point it out to others. 
I chose to be the guide, in consequence of which I forced myself 
to be worthy of that power which, in the direction of eternal 
love, made me see and granted me the rarer privilege of ma- 
king others see. I have never been unworthy of this trust, I 
have never ceased to identify the flesh of the being I love with 
the snow on the heights at sunrise. Of love I have only want- 
ed to know the hours of triumph, and I now clasp their neck- 
lace about your throat. But I am sure you will understand 
the weakness that attaches me to the black pearl, the last one 
of all, what last hope of conjuration I have placed on it. I do 
not deny that love has a crow to pick with life. But I insist 
that love must win, and for this purpose, it must rise to such 
poetic consciousness of itself that every hostility encountered 
will melt before the flame of its own glory. 

At least this will have been for al] time my great hope, 
a hope that is in no way diminished by my occasional incapa- 
city to prove myself worthy of it. Should this hope ever 
mingle with another, I take pains that the first should touch 
you no less closely. Since I wanted your existence to be con- 
scious of the following self-justification, namely, that 1 had 
asked it of what for me, in all the force of the word, was beau- 
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ty, in all the force of the word, was love — the name I gave 
you at the beginning of this letter does not offer me, in its 
anagrammatical form, merely an account of your present as- 
pect, since long after I invented it for you, I realised that the 
words it is composed of on page 66") of this book, had served 
to characterise the very aspect which love had taken for me: 
{this must be what we mean by resemblance) I also wanted 
everything that I hope for from human becoming, everything 
which, in my opinion, is worth a collective rather than an in- 
dividual effort, to cease to be a formal mode of thinking, con- 
sidering that it would be the noblest of all, for the approach 
of that reality composed of an alive becoming, which is your- 
self. 

What I mean 1s that I feared, at one time in my life, 
that I would be deprived of the necessary contact, the human 
contact, with what will come after me. After mc, this idea 
keeps getting lost, but is found again, marvelously, through a cer- 
tain slight of hand which you possess like (and for me not like) 
all little children. From the very first day I was in admira- 
tion before your hand. It flitted about all that I had tried to 
construct intellectually, as though about something almost inane. 
That hand! What an extravagant thing it is, and how I pity 
those who have not had the opportunity of bejewelling the 
loveliest page of a book with its starry form! Suddenly, what 
indigence in a flower! One has only to look at this hand to 
know that man makes laughable use of what he pretends to 
know. A\ll that he can understand about this hand has really 
been executed for the best. This blind aspiration toward the 
best would suffice to justify love as I conceive it, absolute love, 
as the only principle of physical and moral selection capable 

1) “Son sourire a cette seconde me laisse aujourd’hui le souvenir 
d’un écureuil tenant une noisette verte.” 


of guaranteeing the non-vanity of human presence and testi- 
mon 
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I thought of all this not unfeverishly, in September 1936, 
alone with you in my famous, uninhabitable, rock-salt house. 
I thought of it between the newspapers that recounted more 
or less hypocritically the different episodes of the Spanish ci- 
vil war, newspapers behind which you thought I disappeared 
in order to play hide and seek with you. Atnd that, too, was 
true, because in those moments the unconscious and the con- 
scious, in your form and in mine, existed, side by side, in com- 
plete duality. They were in entire ignorance of each other 
and yet were able to communicate at will through the single 
powerful thread that was the exchange of glances between us. 
Indeed, at that moment, my life hung by a thread. Thie 
temptation was great to go and offer it to those who, without 
possible error or distinction of tendencies, wanted, at any price, 
to finish with the old “order” founded on the cult of that ab- 
ject trinity: family, fatherland and religion. And yet you 
held me back by that thread which is the thread of happiness, 
just as it appears in the woof of unhappiness itself. In you I 
loved all the children of the Spanish militia, like those I 
had seen running about naked in the pepper precincts of 
Santa-Cruz on Tenerife Island. May the sacrifice of so many 
human lives one day make happy beings of them! And yet, 
I did not feel that I had the courage to expose you, as well 
as myself, to help make this come about. 

Above all, may the idea of family be buried deep under 
the ground! If I have loved in you the accomplishment of 
a natural necessity, it is in exact proportion to the degree that 
this necessity, in your person, was one with what, for me, was 
human necessity, logical necessity, and the reconciliation of 
these two necessities has always seemed to me to be the only 
marvel within the grasp of man, to be the only chance by far, 
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that he has to escape the meanness of his estate. You went 
from non-being to being by virtue of one of those agreements 
that are the only ones to which I care to lend an ear. You 
were posited as possible, as certain, at the moment when, in 
a love that was deeply self-confident, a man and a woman 
desired you. 

Leave vou! It is of too great an !mportance to me to 
hear you reply one day in all innocence to those _ insidious 
questions which grown people put to children: “With what 
dco we think? Do we suffer? How did we learn the name 
of the sun? Where does the night come from?” As if they 
knew themselves! Since you are for me the human creature 
in its perfect authenticity, in all likelihood you will have to 
teach these things to me. 

My wish is that you may be loved to the point of madness. 


(Translated from the French by Maria Jolas) 


FRIEDERICH HOELDERLIN 
( 1770 - 1843 ) 
The Titans 


Down to the dead, and there is a mighty dawning 
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= ons Dek see in leisure hours 
And may I rest to remember 

The dead. Many have died. 
Generals, in the olden time, 

And beautiful women, and poets, 
And in the new time, 

Numberless men. 

But I am alone. 
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. and embarking on the ocean. 
The fragrant islands wonder, 


Whither they are. 


For many a thing about them has 
Remained in faithful writings, 

And many a thing in sagas of the time 
And the God revealeth much. 

For long since the clouds have 
Wrought downward, 

And holy wilderness is rooted, 

Many things preparing. 


Burning is wealth. For the song is absent 
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Which loosens the spirit. 

Itself it would devour 

And be against itself. 

For never will the heavenly fire 
Suffer imprisonment. 


Yet the banquet brings 

Joy, or when at the feast 

The eye gleams and with pearls 
The throat of the maiden... 
The war game also........ 


2 eee and through the walks 
Of the garden trumpets 

The memory of the battle and soothes 
The lissome breast. 

The clanging arms repose for 

The children of hero fathers. 

But round about me hums 

The bee, and where the husbandman 
Makes the furrows, birds sing 
Against the light. Many of them 


Help the sky. These the poet watches. 


Well it is to cleave to others, 
For none bears life alone. 


But when the busy day 

Is kindled, 

And on the chain which 
Turns the lightning away... 
From the hour of sun-up, 
Gleams the heavenly dew, 
So must mortals also feel 


A lofty mood. 
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Therefore they build houses, 

And the workshop stirs 

And the ship goes through the rivers, 
And bartering men offer their hands 
One to the other: meaning is 

On the earth, and not in vain 

Are the eyes fixed on the ground. 
But the day is also felt 

In a different way. 

For beneath moderation it also needs 
That which is gross, 

So that which is pure 

May know itself. 

Yet when..:...1..¢59e8 

And reaches into the depths, 

So that they may quicken, 

The All-Shaking One, they think, 
The Celestial One, 1s coming 

Down to the dead, and there is a mighty dawning 
In the unbound, all-marking 

Abyss. 

Yet I am loath to say 

The Celestial Ones are weakening 
Albeit there be fermentation. 

But when... . <2 > .«:seeeeee 

iieh scene pee and it reaches 
To the crown of the father’s head 
That .......0 9o8 ee 

cd ae and the bird of heaven brings 
Him the message. Wondrously 

In his wrath does he grasp it. 


(Translated from the German by Eugene Jolas) 
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EUGENE JOLAS 
Night of Gruenewald 


Rain drips on the vineyards of Alsace 

Can we go on singing in this apocalyptic dusk 

Can we go on laughsputtering with the circus-crowds 
The delirium of the kermesse is dying. 


We are stricken before the extasis of pain 
The vision of the recluse cries halt 

A titancross rears doom 

A gallows steeps torture 

A hill spires terror 


We are afraid in the prison of our world 

We stand before the riddle of our longing 

For a paradise of silence and round about is death 

We hear the continents dourquaking in the hours 

There is a rumble-echo underneath the loam 

Spain is soaked with blood 

The time is at hand we wait before the spectre-byss 

Eurasia twitches with darklethoughts 

The cholera begins its march 

Africa rumbles in drouth-revolt 

The tribes are agitated 

We stand in the crumble-age at the border of a wilderness 

For Raskolnikoff’s dream has come true 

The shadows of death sound at the banquet of the lonely 
men 

The oceans clashspume with geological transmutations 

A typhoon blusters ruin 

Euramerica is nightmare-tranced 


The lacerated body sags 
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In a hypnosis of muteness 

The flesh is fly-bespattered 

The nails glint-pierce the wretched feet 
The arms are wrenched out of their sockets 


How cruelly the sky hangs over Golgatha 


Can we not flee from the great annihilation 
Imperturbably the hours explode into the archaic ritua’ 
Can we not make a new cosmos from our decay 

Tear the veil from the grimace of the age 

Forget cruelty clothing itself in firesheaves 

Seek wine-leaf-dance to awe the errors of the earth 


We phantom-stare at the knotted shoulders 
The twisted arm-pits conjure mercy 


Rain mourns on the roofs of Isenheim 


All the adventures of the oor-night come back 

With the apparitions of the vegetable sleep 

The roam-desires mirror the crystal of the third eye 
The vacuum of the present goes into the brook of the past 
The wanderers through the deluge look on 

With the eyes of the dreamers that are shadowed by shame 
In the spectacle of deep love that brings 

The consolations of the spell-bound wonders 

And the quietude of the requiem-liturgy 


In the frenzy of time we fleet-straggled 
Utopia-chanting 

Through the ravaged cities of fleers 
Always a shudder-alarm whined before us 
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Orchestrating the pain 

That never stops 

That is forever vigilant 

In the destruction of the babel-pillars 
Floating in moon-dawn 


The demons emerged from the caverns 

The many-headed shapes went turbilling along 
There was a blare of tong-lash 

The evil hordes went ramping past the idols 
With rack-screams 

With flitter-wings 

With claws that whirred against the flesh 
That snared little children’s voices 

In an explosion of tears 


The silhouette of the music ceased 

lt fled to the nethermost byss of slumber 

We found no peace in the jungles of stone 

We wandered through alley-ways in metal-bloom 

Always we went thirsting for new miracles 

In the winterblast hours of our collapse 

The gyves of the heart did not shield the spoil of the blood 
The ears were weary of mechanical toys 


The black hands hoarded the treasures of love 


Is this the moment of world-end-sorrow 


We are migrants in the fruit-heavy season of our sadness 
The tassle-corn rain-chants in the nightern 

Our harvest is waiting with litanies to the dead 

The eclogues grow golden in Colmar 

When the cross is green once more 

When the great guilt is atoned 
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We are not alone here in the great dying 

The last lamp is burning out in the huts 

The vintners walk home through the mist of the night 
Many prayers are drowned in the plague of fear 
When will the delphic hour come 

With tender words of multitudes 


Love no longer finds its elegiac feast 

The frontier is studded with stakes of froth-hate 
We are yoked to the herds of the harried ones 
The impure eyes are filled with envy 

The billows of the flowers are ill 

The alarms of the battle-hymn sparkle 

The river is tempestuous with panic 


The citadel of the god-seekers cringes 

Do you hear the oratory of the wailing lemur 
The gorged glamour is rifled 

‘The thirty years’ war drum-booms at the gates 


Mutiny slays the most secret thoughts 

Blots out the magical threads of the seasons 
Bequeaths a venom to the lips of women 
Who grieve in the parching houses of discord 


The towers mourn 
Isenheim caresses silence 
The villages crouch 


The languages are wrinkled and hoar 
Messianic hands cry sorrow 

The pain-drenched fingers bittertremble 
And yet they bless the humble ones 
Who far-long paradise 


Sweat trickles down the chest 

There is a fever-gleam on the tired skin 

The ribs bulge out 

The violet flesh throbs from the sting of rod-needles 
Saltpetre bites 


Beneath the festering scath the water pales 
The side-wound sickers ooze 

It floods the hips with huckle-berry tints 
Rose-water flows from out the chest 

It wets the belly and the linen-cloth 
Contorted are the legs 

They are sponges blood-entwined 

The toes are folded 

They moan upwards towards the hands 
That now implore the Father’s pity 

Blue claw the nails 


O listen to the rain-drum for the dying 


Disconsolately we ramble through the corridors 
We are captives of the sooty border 

We are caught in the day of the burgher 

Who is oblivious of the antique ritual 

We glance at spidery attics of doom 

The crowds whimper in their low houses 
There is no answer 

There is no solaceword 

Only a funeral-bell rings from the towers 

Only a prophet cries lonely in flight 


The gables nod 


And eavesdrip century-rain 
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The friends we had are no longer here 
It is dusk in the eyes of the women 

The children wait for a luminous dawn 
They wait for sacraments 


All the machines have gone to sleep 

Step softly lest they wake 

Midnight whirs and blunders 

The dynamoes lie in ruins 

They snarlsnort no longer in the sickly rhythms 
They no longer beslave the stricken men 

The mill-towns are despair-wing-dark 


The sulphour-gestures go roaming 

Far away the alphabet-dramas rise 

There is a rain-storm of dementia-verbs 
The prayer of the night-drunken saint lags 
The living flame has no power 

The passing hymnal is not transcendent 
The horizon is banked with lies 

In the distance we see a flutter-light 

We cannot approach it 

The rose-wood-romance is dying 


We see the fire-signals in the sky 

Comets are threatening to fall into tenements 
Astrologers gather omen-murmuring at street-corners 
The seas pound the deserted beaches 

Saturn burns into trouble-eyes 


Have we lost the compass of the road 
The cities are feverish with miasmata 
Prey-beasts glide through the cemeteries 
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Simian smatter echoes from the foliage of frost 
The vagabonds hold converse with walls 


The sky revolts above the cross 

The head hangs hollowed out by pain 
A broken eye stares at the dourwhorl 
The rigid mouth unseals itself 


How gruesome is the torture 
The hardest executioner is put to flight 


The mother mournsobs low 
She lifts her tear-inebriated face 
Her heart bleeds in its seventh sorrow 


John’s silhouette is whiting 

Into the rankle-air 

Bronzed stands the peasant-son 

His wrinkle-beard is fluttering in a moan 
The lining of his coat is harsh 

Bestrewn with the fever-yellow of disease 
He lifts his hands 

And in a mighty arch he vaults himself 
Upward to the Man of death 

And looks at Him 

With widened eyes 

And screams and screams and screams 
In a strangle-voice of insurrection 


And blood and blood and blood 
And everywhere the clots of purple blood 


We are alone in the grammar of the heart-jungle 


We are in revolt against nothingness 

We are hungry for the oor-night 

For the innight of a redemption 

We stand before the God of the mutilated 

The disinherited and those caught in the terror of living 
The anonymous despair-hearts 

We stand before the Spirit of the Morgue 


And rain weeps over the vineyards of Alsace 
And midnight comes with a shudder 


JAMES JOYCE 
Fragment from Work in Progress 
(Part II, Section 3) 


TAFF (a smart boy, of the peat freers, thirty two 
eleven looking through the roof towards a relevution of the 
karmalife order privious to his hoisting of an emergency umbe- 
rolum in byway of paraguastical solation to the rhyttel in his 
hedd). All was flashing and krashning blurty moriartsky 
blutcherudd? What see, buttywalch? Tell ever so often? 

BUTT (mottledged youth, clergical appealance, who, 
as his pied friar, is supposing to motto the sorry defester in 
lifftaff toffiness or to be digarced from ever and a dave in his 
accounts). But da. But dada, mwilshsuni. ‘Till even so 
aften. Sea vaast a pool! 


TAFF (porumptly helping himself out by the cesspull 
with a yellup yurrup, puts up his furry furzed hare). Butly 
bitly. Humme to our mounthings. Conscribe him tllusk, unt, 
in his jubalant tubalence, the groundsapper, with his soilday 
site out on his moulday side in. ‘The gubernier-gerenal in 
laut-lievtonant of Baltiskeeamore, amaltheouse for leporty 
hole! Exndues paramilintary langdwage. The saillils of the 
yellavs nocadont palignol urdlesh. Shelltoss and welltass and 
telltuss aghom. Sling Stranaslang, how Malorazzias spikes 
her, coining a speak a spak. Not the Setanik stuff that 
slimed soft Siranouche! The good old gunshop monowards 
for manosymples. Tincurs tammit! They did oak hay doe 
fou Chang-li-meng when that man d’airain was big top 
tom saw tip side bum boss pageantfiller. Ajaculate! All 
lea light! And may he be too an intrepidation of our dreams 
which we foregot at wiking when the morn hath razed out 
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limpalove and the bleakfrost chilled our ravery. Pook. Sing 
ching lew mang! Upgo, bebbycop! Lets hear in remember 
the braise of. Hold! 

BUTT (drawling forth from his blousom whereis 
meditabound of his minkerstary, switches on his gorsecopper's 
fling weitoheito langthorn, fed up the grain oils of Aerin, while 
his laugh neighs banck as that flashermind’s rays and his lip- 
ponease longuewedge wambles). Ullahbluh. Sehyoh narar, 
pokehole sann! Manhead very dirty by am anoyato. Like 
old Dolldy Icon when he cooked up his iggs in bicon. He 
gatovit and me gotafit and Oalgoak’s Cheloven gu ta fudden. 
Povar old pitschobed! Mbolodeztious of metchennacht bela- 
burt that pentschmyaso! Bog carsse and dam neat, sar, gam 
cant! Limbers affront of him, lumbers behund. While the 
bucks bite his dos his hart bides the ros till the bounds of his 
bays bell the warning. Sobaiter sobarkar. He was enmivall- 
upped. Chromean fastion. With all his cannoball wappents. 
In his raglanrock and his malakoiffed bu'bsbyg and his varnashed 
roscians and his cardigans blousejagged and his scarlett 
manchokuffs and his treecoloured camiflag and his perikopen- 
dolous gaelstorms. Here weeks hire pulchers! Obriania’s 
beromst! From Karrs and Polikoff’s, the men’s confessioners. 
Seval shimars pleasant time payings. Mousoumeselles buck- 
woulds look. ‘Tenter and likelings. 


TAFF (all Perssiasterssias shookatnaratatattar at his 
waggonhorchers, his bulgeglarying stargapers razzledazzlingly 
full of eves, full of balls, full of holes, full of buttons, full of 
stains, full of medals, full of blickblackblobs). Grozarktic! 
Toadlebens! Some garmentguy! Insects appalling low hum 
clang sin! A cheap decoy! Too deep destroy! Say man- 
graphique, may say nay por daguerre! 

BUTT (if that he hids foregodden has nate of glozery 
farused ameet the florahs of the follest his spent fish’s livid 
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smile giving allasundery the bumfit of the doped). Come 
alleyou jupes of Wymmingtown that graze the calves of Man! 
A bear raigning in his heavenspawn consomation robes. Rent, 
outraged, yewleaved, grained, ballooned, hindergored and vo- 
luant! Erminia’s capecloaked hoodoodman! First he s s st 
steppes. Then he st stoo stoopt. Lookt. 

TAFF (strick struck strangling like alead lusky Lubli- 
ner to merumber by the cycl of the cruize who strungled Attahil- 
loupa with what empoisoned El Monte de Zuma and failing 
wilnaynilnay that he was pallups barn in the minkst of the 
Krumlin befodt he was popsoused into the monkst of the vater- 
can, makes the holypolygon of the emt on the greaseshaper, 
a little farther, a litile soon, a letteracettera, oukraydoubray). 
Scutterer of guld, he is retourious on every roudery! The 
lyewdsky so so sewn of a fitchid! With his walshbrushup? 
And his boney bogey braggs? 

BUTT (afer his tongues in his cheeks, with pinkroker 
pointing out in rutene to impassible abjects beyond the mistomist 
towards Lissnaluhy such as the Djublian Alps and the Hoofd 
Ribeiro as where he and his trulock may ever make a game) 
The field of karhags and that bloasted tree. Warful doon’s 
bothem. Here furry glunn. Nye? Their feery pass. Tak! 
With guerillaman aspear aspoor to prink the pranks of prim- 
kissies. And the buddies behide in the byre. Allahblah! 

TAFF (a blackseer, he stroves to regulect all the 
straggles for wife in the rut of the past through the widnows 
in effigies keening after the blank sheets in their faminy, to the 
relix of old decency from over draught). Oh day of rath! 
Ah, murther of mines!’ Eh, selo moy! Uh, zulu luy! Ber- 
nesson Mac Mahahon from Osro bearing nose easger for 
sweeth prolettas on his swooth prowl! 

BUTT (back to his peatrol and paump: swee Gee’s wee 
rest:no more applehooley: dodewodedook). Bruinoboroff, the 
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honeymoonger, and the grizzliest manmichal in Meideveide! 
Whose annal livves the hoiest! For he devoused the lelias on 
the fined and he conforted samp, tramp and marchint out of 
the drumbume of a narse. Guards, serf Finnland, serve we 
all! 

TAFF (whatwidth the psychophannies at the front and 
whetwadth the psuckofumbers beholden the fair, illcertain, 
between his bulchrichudes and the roshashanaral, where he 
sees Bishop Ribboncake plus his pollex prized going forth 
on his visitations of mirrage or Miss Horizon, justso all our 
fannacies daintied her, on the curve of the camber unsheating 
a showlaced limbaloft to the great consternations). Divulge! 
Hyededye, kittyls, and howdeddoh, pan! Poshbott and pul- 
buties. See that we soll or let dargman be luna as strait a 
way as your ant’s folly me line while ye post is goang from 
Piping Pubwirth to Haunted Hillborough on his Mujiksy’s 
Zaravence, as the Riss, the Ross, the sur of all Russers my 
farst is near to hear and my sackend is meet to sedon while 
my whole’s a peer’s aureolies. We should say you dones the 
polecad. Bang on the booche, gurg in the gorge, rap on the 
roof and your flup is unbu... 


BUTT (at the signal of his act playing which seems to 
sharpnel his innermals menody the spool of the little brown 
jog round the wheel of her whang goes the millner). Buckily 
buckily, blodestained boyne! Bimbambombumb. His snap- 
per was shot in the Rumjar Journaral. Why the gigls he 
lubbed beeyed him. 

TAFF (obliges with a two stop yogacoga sumphoty on 
the bones for ivory girl and ebony boy). The balacleivka! 
Trovatarovitch! I trumble! 

BUTT (with the sickle of a scygthe but the humour of 
fullfrength with a hummer, o, howorodies through his chola- 
roguled fumfing to this wallowing olfact). Mortar martar tar- 
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tar wartar! May his boules grow wider so his skittles gets 
worse! The aged monad making a venture out of the murder 
of investment. I seen him acting surgent what betwinks the 
scimitar star and the ashen moon. By their lights shalthow 
throw him! Piff paff for puffpuff and my pife for his cgar! 
The mlachy way for gambling. 


| Up to this curkscraw bind an admirable verbivocovt- 
sual presentment of the worldrenownced Caerholme Event 
has been being given by The Irish Race and World. The 
huddled and aliven stablecrashers have shared fleetfooted 
enthusiasm with the paddocks dare and ditches tare while 
the mews was combing ground. Hippohopparray helios- 
cope flashed winsor places as the gates might see. Meus- 
deus! That was (with burning briar) Mr Twomass Noho- 
holan for their common contribe satisfunction in the pur- 
ports of amusedment telling the Verily Roverend Father 
Epiphanes shrineshriver of Saint Dhorough’s (in browne 
bomler) how (assuary as there’s a bonum in your osstheo- 
logy!) Backlegs shirked the racing kenneldar. The 
saintly scholarist’s roastering guffalawd of nupersaturals 
holler at this metanoic excomologosis tells of the chestnut’s 
(once again, Wittyngtom!) absolutionally romptvhompty 
successfulness. A lot of lasses and lads without damas 
or dads, but fresh and blued with collecting boxes. One 
aught spare ones triflets, to be shut: it is Coppingers for 
the children. Slippery Sam hard by them physically pre- 
sent howsomedever morally absent was slooching about 
in his knavish diamonds asking Gmax, Knox and the 
Dmuggies (a pinnance for vour toughts turffers!) to deck 
the ace of duds. Tinkler Tim, howbeit, his unremitting 
retainer, (the seers are the seers of Samael but the heers 
are the heers of Timoth) is in Boozer’s Gloom, soalken 
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steady in his sulken tents. Baldawl the curse, baledale 
the day! And _ the frocks of shick sheeples in their 
shummering insamples! You see: a chiefsmith, semperal 
scandal stinbmakers, a middinest from the Casabianca 
and, of course, Mr Fry. Barass! Pardon the inqui- 
sition, causas es quostas? It is Da Valorem’s Do- 
minical Brayers. Why coif that weird hood? Be- 
cause among nosoever circusdances is to be appre- 
hended the dustungwashed poltronage of the lost Gab- 
barnaur-Jaggarnath. Pamjab! Gross Jumpiter, whud 
was thud? Luckluckluckluckluckluckluck! It is the 
Thousand to One Guinea-Gooseberry’s Lipperfull Slipver 
Cup. Hold hard, ridesiddle  titelittle Pitsy Riley! 
Gurragrunch, gurragrunch! They are at the turn of the 
fourth of the hurdles. By the hross of Xristos, Holo- 
phullopopulace is a shote of excramation! Bumchub! 
Emancipator, the Creman hunter (Major Hermyn G 
Entwhistle) effect reproducing the form of famous sires 
on the scene of the formers triumphs, is showing the eagle's 
way to Mr Whaytehayte’s three buy geldings Homo 
Made Ink, Bailey Beacon and Ratatuohy while Furstin 
Il and The Other Girl (Mrs “Boss” Waters Leavy- 
brink) too early spring dabbles, are showing a clean 
pairofhids to Immensipater. Sinkathinks to oppen here! 
To this virgin’s tuft, on this golden of evens! I never 
sought of sinkathink. Our lorkmakor he is proformly 
annuysed. He is shinkly thinkly shaking in his schayns. 
Sat will be off follteedee. This eeridreme has being 
effered you by Bett and Tipp. Tipp and Bett, our 
swapstick quackchancers, in From Topphole to Bottom 
of The Irish Race and World. ] 


TAFF (awary that the first sports report of Loundin 
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Reginald has now been afterthoughtfully colliberated by a 
saggind spurts flash, takes the dipperend direction and, for 
tasing the tiomor of malaise after the pognency of orangul- 
tonia, orients by way of Sagittarius towards Draco on the Lour) 
And you collier carsst on him, the corsar, with Boyle, Burke 
and Campbell, I'll gogemble on strangbones tomb. You had 
just been cerberating a camp camp camp to Saint Sepulchre’s 
march through the armeemonds retreat with the boys all mar- 
shalled, scattering giant’s hail over the curseway, fellowed 
along the rout by the stenchions of the corpse. Tell the cold- 
spell’s terroth! If you please, commeylad! Perfedes Al- 
bionas! Think some ingain think, as Teakortairer sate over 
the Galwegian caftan forewhen Orops and Aasas were chool- 
drengs and micramacrees! A forward movement and despatch! 


BUTT (slinking his coatsleeves surdout over his squad mut- 
ton shoulder so as to loop more life the jauntlyman as he scents 
the anggreget yup behound their whole scoopchina’s desperate 
noy’s totalage and explaining aposteriorly how awstooloo was 
valdesombre belowes hero and he was in a greak esthate 
phophiar an erixtion on the soseptuple side of him made spoil 
apriori his popoporportiums). Yass, zotnyzor, I don’t think 
I did not, pojr. Never you brother me for I scout it, think 
you! Ichts nichts on nichts. Greates Schtschuptar! Me fol 
the rawlawdy in the schpirrt of a schkrepz. Of all the 
quirasses and all the qwehrmin in the tragedoes of those 
antiants their grandoper, that soun of a gunnong, with 
his sabaothsopolettes, smooking his scandleloose at botthends 
of him! Foinn duhans! I grandthinked after his obras after 
another time about the itch in his egondoom he was legging 
boldylugged from some pulversporochs and lyoking for a 
stooleazy for to nemesisplotsch allafranka and for to salubrate 
himself with an ultradungs heavenly mass at his base by a 
suprime pompship chorams the perished popes, the reverend 
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and allaverred cromlecks and when I heard his lewdbrogue 
reciping his cheateary gospeds to sintry and santry and sentry 
and suntry I thought he was only haftara having afterhis 
brokeforhs but be the homely Churopodvas I no sooner seen 
aghist of his frighteousness then I was bibbering with vear a 
few versets off fooling for fjorg for my fifth foot. Of manifest 
"tis obedience and the. Flute! 

TAFF (though the unglucksarsoon is giming for to git 
him, jotning in, hoghly ligtous, hapagodlap, with a pique 
at his cue and a tur in his eye and a bond of his back 
and a croak in his cry as did jolly well harm lean o'er him) 
Is not athug who would. Which goatheye and sheepskeer 
they damnty well know. Papaist! Gambanman! Take the 
czwraidd’s blow! Yia! Your partridge’s last! 

BUTT (giving his scimmianised twinge in acknuckledow- 
nedgment of this cumulick strafe from the firetrench studenly — 
drobs led, satoniseels ouchyotchy, he changecors induniforms as 
he is lefting the gat out of the big: his face glows green, his 
hair greys white, his bleyes become broon to suite his cultic twa- 
tette). But when I seeing him in his oneship fetch along 
within hail that tourrible tall with his nitshnykopfgoknob and 
attempting like a brandylogged rudeman cathargic, lugging up 
and laiding down his livepelts so cruschinly like Mebbuck at 
Messar and expousing his old skinful self tailtottom by ma- 
nurevring in open ordure to renewmurature with the cowruads — 
in their airish pleasantry I thanked he was recovering breadth 
from some herdsquatters beyond the carcasses and I couldn't 
erver nerver to tell a liard story not of I knew the prize if from 
lead oralimoney. But when I got inoccupation of a full new 
of his old basemiddelism, in ackshan, pagne pogne, by the veer- 
eyed lights of the stormtrooping clouds and in the sheenflare 
of the battleaxes of the heroim and mid the shieldfails awail of 
the bitteraccents of the sorafim and caught the pfierce tsmell of 
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his aurals, orankastankl, a suphead setrapped, like Peder the 
Graste, and yetaghain bubbering my bill it forsooks allegiance 
(gut bull it!) and, no lie is this, I was babbeing, altipaltar, 
bibbelboy, me marrues me shkewers me gnaas me fiet, tob tob 
tob beat it, solongopatom. Clummensy if ever misused, must used 
you's now! But, meac Coolp, Arram of Eirzerum, as I love 
our Deer Dirouchy, I confesses withould pridejealice when | 
looked upon the Saur of all the Haurousians with the weight 
of his arge fullin upon him and rueckenased the fates of a 
bosser there was fear on me the sons of Nuad for him and it 
was heavy he was for me then the way I immingled my Irmenial 
hairmaierians ammongled his Gospolis fomiliours till, achaura 
moucreas, I adn’t the arts to. 


TAFF (as a marrer off act, prepensing how such wald- 
manns from Burnias seduced country clowns, he is preposing 
barangaparang after going knowing what he is doing after to 
see him pluggy well moidered as a murder effect, you bet vour 
blowie knife, before he doze soze, sopprused though he is) 
Grot Zot! You hidn’t the hurts? Wott Fonn! 

BUTT (hearing somrother sudly give tworthree peevish 
sniff snuff snoores like govalise falseleep he waitawhishts to see 
might he stirs and then goes on kuldrum like without ashing for 
pepeace or anysing a soul). Merzmard! I met with whom 
it was too late. My fate! O hate! Fairwail! Fearweal- 
ing of the groan! And think of that when you smugs to bagot. 

TAFF (who meanwhilome at varn’s length so as to pul 
a nodje in the poestcher, by wile of stoccan his hand and of 
rooma makin ber getting umptyums gatherumed off the shattert 
had been, lavishing, lagan on lighthouse, words of silent power, 
susu glouglou biribiri gongos, upon the repleted speechsalver’s 
innkeeping right which, thanks giveme and naperied norms 
nonobstaclant, there can be little doubt, have resulted in a 
momstchance ministring of another guidness, my good, to see) 
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Bompromifazzio! Shumpum for Pa-li-di and oukosouso for 
the nipper dandy! To bug at? 

BUTT (he whipedoff's his chimbley phot as lips 
lovecurling to the tongueopener he takecups the communion 
of sense at the hands of the foregwver of trosstpassers and 
thereinofter centellinaes, that potifex miximhost with haruspi- 
cal hospedariay proferring into his pauses somewhot salt bacon) . 
Theres scares knud in this gnarld warld a fully so svend as 
dilates for the improvement of our foerses of nature by your 
very ample solvent of referacting upon me like is boesen fiennd. 


[The other foregotthened abbosed in the Mullingaria 
are during this swishingsight teilweisioned. How the 
fictionable world in Fruzian Creamtartery is loading off 
heavy furses and affubling themselves with muckinslushes. 
The neatschknee Novgolosh. How the spinach ruddocks 
are being tatoovatied up for the second comings of anti- 
sreenst. Hebeneros for Aromal Peace. How Alibey 
Ibrahim wisheths Bella Suora to a holy cryptmahs while 
the Arumbian Knives Riders axécutes devilances round 
the jehumispheure. Learn the Nunsturk. How Old 
Yales boys is making rebolutions for the cunning New 
Yirls, never elding, still begidding, never to mate to lend, 
never to ate selleries and never to add soulleries and never 
to ant sulleries and never to aid silleries with sucharow 
with sotchyouroff as Burkeley’s Show's a ructiongetherall. 
Phone for Phineal toomellow aftermorn and your phu- 
meral’s a roselixion. | 


TAFF (now as he has been past the buckthurnstock from 
Peadhar Piper of Colliguchuna, whiles they all are bealting — 
pots to dubrin din for old daddam dombstom to tomb and — 
wamb humbs lumbs agamb, glimpse agam, glance agen, rise up — 
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road and hive up hill, and find your pollyvoulley foncey pitchin 
ingles in the parler). Since you are on for versingrhetorish 
say your piece! How Buccleuch shocked the rosing girnirilles. 
A ballet of Gasty Power. A hov az ov and off like a gow! 
And don’t live out the sad of tearfs, piddyawhick! Not 
offgott affsang is you, buthbach? Ath yetheredayth 
noth endeth, hay? Vaersegood! Buckle to! Sayyessik, 
Ballygarry. The fourscore soculums are watchyoumaycod- 
ding to cooll the skoopgoods blooff. Harkabuddy, feign! 
Thingman placeyear howed wholst somwom_ shimwhir tin- 
kledinkledelled. Shinfine deed in the myrtle of the bog 
tway fainmain stod op to slog, free bond men lay lurkin on. 
Tuan about whattinghim! Fore sneezturmdrappen! "Twill 
be a rpnice pschange, arrah, sir? Can you come it, budd? 
BUTT (who in the cushlows of his goodsforseeking hoarth, 
ever fondlinger of his pimple spurk, is a niallist of the ninth 
homestages, the babybell in his baggutstract upper going off 
allatwanst begad lest he should challenge himself beygoad till 
angush). Horrasure, ioff! As said as would. It was Col- 
poral Phailinx first. Hittit was of another time, a white 
horsday where the midril met the bulg, sbogom, roughnow along 
about the first equinarx in the cholonder, on the plain of Kho- 
rason as thou goest from the mount of Bekel, Steep Nemorn, 
elve hundred and therety and to years how the krow flees end 
in deed, after a power of skimiskes, blodidens and godinats of 
them, when we sight the beasts, (hegheg whatlk of wraimy 
wetter!), moist moonful date man aver held dimsdzey death 
with, and higheye was in the Reilly Oirish Krzerszonese Mile- 
sia asundurst Sirdarthar Woolwichleagues, good tomkeys years 
somewhile in Crimealian wall samewhere in Ayerland, during 
me weeping stillstumms over the freshprosts of Eastchept and 
the dangling garters of Marrowbone and daring my wapping 
stiltstunts on Bostion Moss, old stile and new style and heave 
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a lep onwards. And winn again, blaguadargoos, or lues the 
day, plays goat the banshee pealer, if moskats knows whoss 
whizz, the great day and the druidful day come San Patrisky 
and the grand day the excellent fine splendorous long agreeable 
toastworthy cylindrical day, go Sixt of the Ninth, the hepta- 
hundread annam dammias that Hajizfijjiz ells me is and will 
and was be till the timelag is in it that’s told in the \Bok of 
Alam to columnkill all the prefacies of Erin gone brugk. But 
Icantenue. And incommixtion. We was lowsome like till 
we'd took out after the dead beats. So I begin to study and 
I soon show them day’s reasons how to give the cold shake 
to they blighty perishers and lay one over the beats. All feller 
he look he call all feller come longa villa finish. Toumbalo, 
how was | acclapadad! From them banjopeddlars on the raid. 
Gidding up me anti vanillas and getting off the stissas me aun- 
ties. Boxerising and coxerusing. And swiping a johnny dann 
sweept for to exercitise myself neverwithstanding the topkats 
and his roaming cartridges orussheying and patronning out all 
over Crummwiliam wall. Be the why it was me who haw 
haw. 

TAFF (all for letting his tinder and lighting be put to 
behaiss in the feuer and, while durblinly obasiant to the felicias 
of the skivis, still smolking his fulvurite turfkish in the rooking 
pressance of laddios). Yaa hoo how how, col? Whom 
battles joined no bottles sever! Worn’t you aid a comp? 


BUTT (in his difficoltous tresdobremient, he feels a bit- 
valike a baddlefall of staot but falls a batforlake a borrlefull 
of bare). And me awlphul omegrims! Between me _ras- 
sociations in the postleadeny past and me disconnections with 
aplompervious futules I’ve a boodle full of maimeries in me buz- 
zim and medears runs sloze, bleime, as I now with platoonic 
leave recoil in (how the thickens they come back to one to 
rust!) me misenary post for all them old boyars that’s now 
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boomaringing in waulholler, me alma marthyrs. I dring to 
them, bycorn spirits fuselaiding, and you cullies adjutant 
even where its contentsed wody, with absents wehrmuth. Jun- 


‘glemen in agleement, I give thee our greatly swooren, [heoc- 


cupant that Rueandredful, the thrownfullvner and all our royal 
devouts with the arrest of the whole inhibitance of Neuilands! 
One brief mouth. And a velligoolapnow! Meould attashees 
the currgans (if they could get a kick at this time for all that’s 
hapenced tous!) Cedric said Gormleyson and Danno O’Dunn- 
ochoo and Conno O’Cannochar it is this were their names for 
we were all under that manner barracksers on, Kong Gores 
Wood together, thurkmen three, with those khakireinettes, our 
miladies in their toileries, the twum plumyumnietcies, Vjeras 
Vjenaskayas, of old Djadja Uncken who was a great mark 
for jinking and junking, up the palposes of womth and wamth, 
we war, and the charme of their lyse brocade. NHlulp, hulp, 
huzzars! Raise ras tryracy! Freetime’s free! Up Lances- 
ters! Anathem! 

TAFF (who still senses that heavinscent houroines that 
entertained him who they were sinuorivals from the sunny Es- 
pionia but plied wopsy with his wallets i nthatthack of the bustle 
Baherloo, (11.32), passing the uninational truthbosh in smooth- 


ing irony over the multinotcheralled infructuostties of his grin- 


ner Set). The rib, the rib, the quean of oldbyrdes, Sinya So- 


nyavitches!. Your Rhoda Cockardes that are raday to embrace 
our ruddy inflamtry world! In their ohosililesviennes binibar- 
bebeway. Till they’ve kinks in their tringers and boils on their 
taws. Whor dor the pene lie, Mer Pencho? Ist dramhead 
countmortial or gonorrhal stab? Mind your pughs and keaoghs, 
if you piggots, marsh! For zahur and zimmerminnes! Sing 
in the chorias to the ethur: 


[In the heliotropical noughttime following a 
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fade of transformed Tuff and, pending its visever- 
sion, a metenergic reglow of beaming Batt the baird- 
board bombardment screen, if tastefully taut gura- 
nium satin, tends to teleframe and step up to the charge 
of a light barricade. Down the photoslope in syncopanc 
pulses, with the bitts bugtwug their teffs, the missledhropes 
glitteraglatteraglutt, borne by their carnier walve. Spray- 
gun rakes and splits them from a double focus: grenadite, 
damnymite alextronite, nichilite: and the scanning firespot 
of the sgunners traverses the rutilanced illustred sunksun- 
dered lines. Shlossh! A gaspel truce leaks out over the 
caeseine coatings. Amid a fluorescence of spectracular 
mephiticism there caoculates through the inconoscope 
stealdily a still, the figure of a fellowchap in the wohly 
ghast, Popey O’Donoshough, the jesuneral of the russua- 
tes. The idolon exhibisces the seals of his orders: the 
starre of the Son of Heaven, the girtel of Izodella the 
Cattolica, the cross of Michelides Apaleogos, the latchet 
of Jan of Nepomuk, the puffpuff and pompom of 
Powther and Pall, the great belt, band and _ bucklings 
of the Martyrology of Gorman. It is for the cas- 
tomercies mudwake surveice. The victar. Pleace 
to notnoys speach above your dreadths, please to 
doughboys. HIl, smthngs gnwrng wthth sprsnwtch! 
He blanks his oggles because he confesses to all his 


tellavicious nieces. He blocks his nosoes because that 


he confesses to everywheres he was always putting 


up his latest faengers. He wollops his mouther with a . 
sword of tusk in as because that he confesses how opten 


he used be obening her howonton he used be undering 
her. He boundles alltogotter his manucupes with his 


pedarrests in asmuch as because that he confesses before 


all his handcomplishies and behind all his comfoderacies. 


And (hereis cant came bach saying he codant steal no 
lunger, yessis, catz come buck beques he caudant stail 
awake) he touched upon this tree of livings in the ‘mid- 
denst of the garerden for inasmuch as because that he 
confessed to it on Hillel and in Dalem and in the places 
which the lepers inhabit in the place of the stones and in 
pontofert jusfuggading amoret now he come to think of it 
jolly well ruttengenerously olyovyover the ole blucky 
shop. Pugger old Pumpey O’Dungaschiff! There will 
be a hen collection of him after avensung on the field of 
Hanar. Dumble down, looties and gengstermen! Din, 
dtin, dtin, dtin! ] 


BUTT (with a gisture expansive of Mr Lhugewhite 
Cadderpollard with sunflawered beautonhole pulled up point 
blanck by mailbag mundaynism at Oldbally Court though the 
hissindensity buck far of his melovelance tells how when he 
was fast marking his first lord for cremation the whyfe of his 
bothem was the very lad’s thing to elter his mehind). Pros- 
tatates, pujealousties!_ Dovolnoisers, prayshyous! Defense in 
every circumstancias of deboutcheries no the chaste daffs! Pack 
pickets, pioghs and kughs to be palseyputred! Be at the peme, 
prease, of not forgetting or mere betoken yourself to hother 
prace! Correct me, pleatze cmmando, for cossakes but | abjure 
of it. No more basquibezigues for this pole aprican! With as- 
kormiles’ eskermillas. I had my billyfell of duckish delights the 
whole pukny time on rawmeots and juliannes with their lambs- 
toels in my kiddeneys and my ramsbutter in their sassenacher 
ribs, kmee her, do her and trey her, when th’osirian 
cumb dumb like the whalf on the fiord and we preying 
players and pinching peacesmokes, troupkers tomiatskyns 
all, for Father Petrie Spence of Parishmoslattary to go 
and leave us and the crimsend daun to shellalite on the 
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darkumen (scene as signed, Slobabogue), feeding and sleeping 
on the huguenottes (the snuggest spalniel’s where the lieon’s 
tame!) and raiding revolations over the allbegeneses (sand us 
and saint us and sound as agun). Yet still in all, spit for spat, 
like we chantied on Sunda schoon, every warson wearrier kad- 
dies a komnate in his schnapsack and unlist I am getting foegut- 
fulls of the rugiments of savaliged wildfire I was gamefellow 
willmate and send us victorias with nowells and brownings, 
dumm, sneak and curry, and all the fun I had in that fanagan’s 
week. A strange man wearing abarrel. And here’s a gift of 
meggs and teggs. And as I live by chipping nortons. 
And ’tis iron fits the farmer, ay. Arcdesedo! Renborumba? 
Them were the hellscyown days for our fellows, the loyal 
leibsters, and we was the redugout rawrecruitioners, praddies 
three and prettish too, a wheeze we has in our waynward islands, 
wee engrish, one long blue streak, jisty and pithy af durck ro- 
solun, with hand to hand as Homard Kayenne was always 
jiggilyjugging about in his wendowed courage when our woos 
with the wenches went wined for a song, tsingirillies’ zynga- 
rettes, while Woodbine Willie, so popiular with the poppyros- 
sies, our Chorney Choplain, blued the air. Sczlanthas! Ban- 
zaine! Bissbasses! S. Pivorandbowl! And we all tuned in 
to hear the topmast noviality. Up the revels drown the rinks 
and almistips all round. Paddy Bonhamme he vives! En- 
core! And tig for tag. I did not give to one humpenny 
dump, wingh or wangh, touching those thusengaged slavey 
generales of Tanah Kornalls, the meelisha’s deelishas, pro- 
nouncing their very flank movemens in sunpictorsbosk. Baghus 
the whatwar! I could always take good cover of myself and, 
eyedulls or earwakers, preyers for rain or cominations, I did 
not care three tanker’s hoots, (’sham! hem! or chaffit) for 
any feelings from my lifeprivates on their reptrograd leanins 
because I have Their Honours booth my respectables sceurs 
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assistershood off Lyndhurst Terrace, the puttih Misses Celana 
Dalems, and she in vinting her angurr can belle the troth on 
her alliance and I know His Heriness my respeaktoble medams 
culonelle on Mellay Street, Lightnints Gundhur Sawabs, and 
they would never as the aimees of servation let me down. Not 
on your bludger, life, touters! No peeping, pimpadoors! 
And, by Jova, I never went wrong nor let him doom 
till, risky wark rasky wolk, at the head of the wake, 
up come stumblebum (ye olde cottemptable!), his urssian 
gemenal, in his scutt’s rudes unreformed and he went before 
him in that nemeon enchelonce with the same old domstoole 
story and his upleave the fallener as is greatly to be petted 
(whitesides do his beard!) and I seen his brichashert offensive 
and his boortholomas vadnhammaggs vise a vise them scharlot 
runners and how they gave love to him and how he took the 
ward from us (odious the fly fly flurtation of his him and hers! 
Just mairmaid maddeling it was it he was!) and, my oreland 
for a rolvever, sord, by the splunthers of colt and bung goes 
the enemay the Percy rally got me, messger, (as true as theirs 
an Almagnian Gothabobus!) To blow the grand off his 
aceupper Thistake it ’s meest! And after meath the dulwich. 
We insurrectioned and, be the procuratress of the hory synnotts, 
before he could tell pullyirragun to parrylewis, I shuttm, missus, 
like a wide sleever! Hump to dump! Tumbleheaver! 


TAFF (camelsensing that sonce they have given bron a 
nuhlan the volar boastsung is heading to sea vermelhion but 
too wellbred not to ignore the unzemlianess of his rifal’s pre- 
ceedings, in an effort towards autosotorisation, effaces himself 
in favour of the idiology alwise behounding his lumpy hump off 
homosodalism which means that if he has lain amain to lolly 
his liking - cabronne! - he may pops lilly a young one to his 
herth - combrune - ) Oholy rasher, I’m believer! And 
Oho bullyclaver of ye, bragadore-gunneral! ‘The grand ohold 
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spider! It is a name to call to him Umsturdum Vonn! a 
you were shutter reshottus and sieger besieged. Aha race of — 
fercemarchands counterination oho of shorpshoopers. 

BUTT (miraculising into the Dann Deafir warcry, his 
bigotes bristling, as, jiftinju triggity shittery pet, he shouts his 
thump and feeh fauh foul finngures up the heighohs of thetr 
ahs!). Bluddymuddymuzzle! The buckbeshottered! He'll 
umbozzle no more graves nor horne nor haunder, lou garou, 
for gayl geselles in dead men’s hills! Kaptan (becksights to 
his bared!), His Cumbulent Embulence, the frustate fourstar 
Russkakruscam, Dom Allaf O’Khorwan, connundurumdhuff. 

TAFF (who, asbestas can, wiz the healps of gosh and 
his bluzzid maikar, has been sulphuring to himsalves all the pun- 
gataries of sin praktice in failing to furrow theogonies of the 
dommed). ‘Trisseme, the mangoat! And the name of the 
most marsiful, the aweghost, the gragious one! In sobber sooth 
and in souber civiles? And to the dirtiment of the curtailment 
of his all of man? Notshoh? 


BUTT (maomant scoffin, but apoxyomenously detur- 
baned but thems bleachin banes will be after making a bash- 
man’s haloday out of the euphorious hagiohygiecynicism of 
his die and be diademmed). Yastsar! In sabre tooth and 
sobre saviles! Senonnevero! ‘That he leaves nyet is my 
grafe. He deared me to it and he dared me do it, and bedattle 
I didaredonit as Cocksnark of Killtork can tell and Ussur 
Ursussen of the viktaurious onrushwith all the rattles in his 
arctic! As bold and as madhouse a bull in a meadows. ~ 
Knout Knittrick Kinkypeard! For when neseemin, and tol- 
foklokken rolland allover ourloud’s lande, beheaving up that 
sob of tunf for to claimhis, for to wollpimsolff, puddywhuck. 
Ay, and untuoning his culothone in an exitous erseroyal Deo 
Jupto. At that instullt to Igorladns! Prronto! I gave one 
dobblenotch and I ups with my crozzier. Muirrdo! With my 
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how on armer and hits leg an arrow cockshock rockrogn. 
Sparro! 
| The abnihilisation of the etym by the grisning of 
the grosning of the grinder of the grunder of the firs! 
lord of Hurtreford expolodotonates through Parsuralia 
with an ivanmorinthorrorumble fragoromboassity amid- 
whiches general uttermosts confussion are perceivable 
moletons skaping with mulicules while coventry plumpkins 
fairlygosmotherthemselves in the Landaunelegants of Pin- 
kadindy. Similar scenate are projectilised from Hullu- 
lullu, Bawlawayo, empyreal Raum and mordern Atems. 
They were precisely the twelves of clocks, noon minutes, 
none seconds. At someseat of Oldanelang’s Konguerr- 
ig, by dawnvbreak in Aira. | 


TAFF (skimperskamper, his wools gatherings all over 
cromlin what with the birstol boys artheynes and is it her tour 
and the crackery of the fullfour fivefirearms and the crockery 
of their damdam domdom chumbers). Wharall thubulbs 
uptheaires? Shattamovick? 

BUTT (pulling alast stark daniel with alest doog at 
doorak while too greater than pardon painfully the issue of his 
mouth diminuendoing, vility of vilities, he becomes, allasvitally, 
faint). Shurenoff! Like Faun MacGhoul! 

BUTT and TAFF (desprot slave wager and foeman 
feodal unsheckled, now one and the same person, their fight 
upheld to right for a wee while being baffled and tottered, 
umbraged by the shadow of Old Erssia’s magisquammythical 
mulattomilitiaman, the living by owning over the surfers of 
the glebe whose sway craven minnions had caused to revile, 
as, too foul for hell, under boiling Mauses’ burning brand, he 
falls by Goll’s gillie, but keenheartened by the circuminsistence 
of the Parkes O’Rarelys in a hurdly gurdly Cicilian concer- 
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tone of their fonngeena barney brawl, shaken everybothy’s 
hands, while S. E. Morehampton makes leave to E. N. Sheil- 
martin after Meetinghouse Lanigan has embaraced V ergemout 
Hall, and, without falter or mormor or blathrehoot of sophster- 
liness, pugnate the pledge of fiannaship with a commonturn 
oudchd of fest man and best man astoutsalliesemoutioun palms 
it off like commodity tokens against a cococancancacacano- 
tioun). When old the wormd was a gadden and Anthea first 
unfoiled her limbs wanderloot was the way the wood wagged 
where opter and apter were samuraised twimbs. They had 
their mutthering ivies and their murdhering idies and their 
mouldhering iries in that muskat grove but there'll be bright 
plinnyflowers in Calomella’s cool bowers when the magpyre’s 
babble towers scorching and screeching from the ravenindove. 
If thees lobed the sex of his head and mees ates the seep of 
his traublers he’s dancing figgies to the spittle side and shoving 
outs the soord. And he'll be buying buys and go gulling gells 
with his flossim and jessim of carm, silk and honey while my- 
andthys playing lancifer lucifug and what’s duff as a bettle 
for usses makes coy cosyn corollanes’ moues weeter to wee, 
So tll butagain budly shoots thon rising germinal let bodley 
chow the fatt of his anger and badley bide the toil of his tubb. 


[The pump and pipe pingers are ideally reconstituted. 
The putther and bowls are peterpacked up. All the 
presents are determining as regards for the future the 
howabouts of their past absences which they might see on 
at hearing could they once smell of tastes from touch. To 
ought find a values for. The must overlistingness. When 
ex what is ungiven. As ad where. Stillhead. Blunk.] 
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FRANZ KAFKA 


Metamorphosis (Conclusion) * 


With outstretched hands, as if abandoning everything. she 
fell across the sofa and remained motionless. “You, Gregor?” 
cried his sister, with raised fist and devastating eyes. These 
were the first words she had addressed to him directly since his 
metamorphosis. She ran into the next room to tetch some med- 
icine to revive her mother. Gregor wanted to help: there would 
still be time for the rescue of the picture. But he was glued to 
the glass and was therefore obliged to tear himself away by 
force. He ran into the next room, thinking that he might still 
be able to help his sister, as he used to do. But he could only 
stand behind her doing nothing, while she rummaged among var- 
ious little bottles. One of these fell to the floor, crashing in 
pieces; a splinter flew into Gregor’s face and he was covered 
with some sort of corosive medicine. Without stopping, Grete 
gathered up as many bottles as she could find and rushed back 
with them to her mother, slamming the door shut with her foot. 
Gregor was now cut off from his mother, who was perhaps near 
death through his fault. He must not be allowed to open the 
door, for fear he might chase his sister away from his mother’s 
bedside. There was nothing he could do at present but wait. 
Assailed by self-reproach and guilt, he began to crawl about. 
Ide crawled over everything — walls, furniture, ceiling, and 
iinally, in despair, just as the whole room was beginning to turn 
about him, he dropped onto the big table. 


A certain amount of time elapsed, during which Gregor lay 
there exhausted. About him all was silent. Perhaps this was 
a good thing. Then a bell rang. Of course, the maid was 


*) See Transition 25 and 26. 
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locked up in the kitchen and Grete had to go to the door. The 
father had come home. “What’s happened?” were his first 
words. Grete’s looks probably revealed everything to him. 
She answered in a dull voice — her face was obviously buried 
on her father’s chest — “Mother fainted, but she’s better now. 
Gregor has escaped.” “That’s what I expected”, said the 
father. I always told you that would happen, but you women 
never will listen.” It was obvious to Gregor that the father 
had misinterpreted CGrete’s brief communication, and had 
assumed that Gregor had committed some outrage. Gregor 
would now, therefore, have to pacify his father, as he would 
neither have the time nor the opportunity to explain matters. 
Se he fled to the door of his room, pressing himself against it 
in such a way that his father might see immediately, when he 
came from the front room, that Gregor had the best intentions 
in the world of returning to his room and that it would not be 
necessary to drive him back. No, all they had to do was 
to open the door and he would disappear immediately. 


But his father was not in the mood for recognizing such 
subtleties. “Ah”, he exclaimed on entering, as though he 
were at once both furious and glad. Gregor drew his head 
back from the door and lifted it toward his father. He had 
never imagined his father as he looked now; of course, having 
been very preoccupied of late with this new-style crawling 
about, his father had failed to take the interest he formerly 
did in what went on in the rest of the house, and he should 
really have been better prepared to meet changed conditions. 
And yet, and yet, was this still his father? The same man 
whom Gregor used to see lying, worn out, practically buried 
in bed, when he set out on his business trips? The same man 
who used to welcome him back in the evenings, dawdling in an 
easy-chair with his dressing-gown on? Who used _ hardly be 
able to rise but, as a sign of pleasure at seeing him, would 
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merely raise his arm? And _ who, during their rare walks 
together, on occasional Sundays or important holidays, used 
to walk along between Gregor and his mother (who already 
walked slowly on their own account) going more and more 
slowly, tightly buttoned up in his old coat, working his way 
forward with his cane carefully planted in the ground and, 
when he wanted to say something, would stop still to gather 
his companions about him? 


Now he stood there quite erect, dressed in a tightly fitting 
blue uniform with gold buttons, the kind worn by messengers 
of banking institutions; above the high, stiff collar of the coat 
his heavy double chin was visible, underneath bushy eye-brows 
the penetrating glance of his black eyes was fresh and alert; 
his white hair, usually tousled, had been combed into a scru- 
pulously accurate, shining top-knot. He threw his cap, on 
which was a golden monogram (most likely that of a bank), 
in an arc-like gesture, across the whole room, to the sofa, and 
with the ends of his long uniform thrown back and his hands 
in his trouser pockets, walked, scowling, towards Gregor. He 
probably did not know, himself, what he intended to do; at 
any rate, he lifted his feet unusally high, and Gregor was 
astonished at the gigantic size of the soles of his boots. But 
he did not stop at this — for Gregor remembered, that, from 
the first day of his new life, his father had believed only in 
the greatest severity towards him. So he ran ahead of his 
father, stopped whenever his father stopped, and ran on further 
whenever his father moved, however slightly. 

Several times they made the rounds of the room without 
the occurrence of anything decisive — indeed, without the 
whole thing having the appearance of a pursuit, as a result of 
his slow gait. For that reason Gregor remained, for the time 
being, on the floor, especially since he was afraid that his 
father might interpret a flight to the walls or the ceiling as a 
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malicious act. Of course, Gregor was obliged to admit to 
himself that he would not be able to stand this race very long; 
for each time his father took one step, he, Gregor, had to make 
countless movements. Difficulty in breathing was already 
noticeable, and he remembered that in former days he had 
not possessed entirely trustworthy lungs. As he was thus 
staggering along, in order to save all his strength for the run, 
he hardly kept his eyes open; in his stupidity he could not 
think of any escape other than by running, and he almost for- 
got that the walls were at his disposal, the walls which, of 
course, were occupied just at this point by carefully catved 
wooden furniture, full of dents and edges. Just here something 
fell with a gentle thud, right beside him, and rolled in front of 
him. It was an apple; a second one followed almost im- 
mediately. Gregor stopped, stricken with terror. To continue 
to run would be useless, for his father had decided to bombard 
him. He had filled his pockets from the fruit bowl on the 
sideboard, and was now throwing apple after apple, without, 
for the moment, taking accurate aim. ‘The little red apples 
rolled around the floor as if electrified, bumping into each 
other. One, thrown rather gently, skimmed Gregor’s back, 
but glided off without doing any damage. However, another, 
that came flying right after the first one, became embedded 
in his back. He tried to drag himself a little further on, as 
if the surprisingly incredible pain might stop with the change 
of place, but he felt himself nailed down, and stretched him- 
self out, all his senses in complete confusion. Only with his 
final glance upwards did he see the door of his room wrenched 
open and his mother, with nothing on but her chemise (for 
his sister had undressed her while she was unconscious, in 
order to permit her to breathe more freely) come running out, 
followed by his screaming sister. He saw his mother run 
towards his father; as she did so her skirts, which had been 
pinned up, slipped, one by one, to the floor; he saw her rush 
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towards his father, stumbling over her skirts, and embrace 
him. Then, very close to him — just here Gregor’s sight 
began to fail him — holding his father’s head in her hands, 
she made a plea for Gregor’s life. 

Gregor’s serious wound, from which he suffered for more 
than a month — for the apple remained embedded in his flesh 
as a visible reminder, nobody having dared to remove it — 
seemed to recall, even to his father, that Gregor was a member 
of the family, despite his present sad and loathsome shape, 
whom they could not treat as an enemy. Family duty 
demanded that they swallow their repulsion and tolerate him 
— tolerate him, and nothing more. 

And, although Gregor had probably lost mobility for- 
ever, and for the time being required long, long minutes, like 
an old war veteran, to cross his room — crawling upward was 
out of the question — he received for this worsening of his 
condition an entirely sufficient substitute, in his opinion, through 
the fact that the door of the sitting-room, which he was in the 
habit of observing sharply for an hour or so beforehand, was 
opened towards dusk, so that, lying in the gloom of his room, 
invisible from the sitting-room, he could see the entire family 
around the light-flooded table, and was allowed to listen to 
their talk, by general permission, as it were — in other words, 
the situation was quite different from what it used to be. 

To be sure, this was no longer the lively table talk of 
which he formerly used to think with a kind of nostalgia, 
when, in little hotel rooms, he had been obliged to throw 
himself wearily into damp bed-clothes. For the most pari, 
everything went along very quietly now. His father fell 
asleep in his arm-chair soon after supper; mother and sister 
exhorted each other to be quiet; the mother, bent far forward 
under the light, was sewing fine linen for a milliner; his sister, 
who had accepted a situation as sales-girl, was learning short- 
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hand and French in order to obtain a better job later on, 
perhaps. Sometimes his father would wake up, and, as though 
unaware that he had been sleeping, would say to his mother: 
"Will you never stop sewing?” and go back to sleep, while 
mother and sister smiled wearily at each other. 

His father, with a kind of obstinacy, refused to take off 
his service uniform, even at home; and, while his dressing- 
gown was hanging unused on the clothes rack, he slumbered, 
entirely dressed, in his arm-chair, as if he were ready for 
service, or waiting for the voice of his boss. As a result, the 
uniform, which had not been new, even at the very beginning, 
in spite of all the care given it by mother and sister, lost its 
smartness, and Gregor would often look all evening long at 
the stained coat which shone, nevertheless, with its ever newly 
polished gold buttons — this uniform in which the old man 
was sleeping very uncomfortably and yet calmly. 


As soon as the clock struck ten, his mother sought to 
waken his father with gentle words, and then to persuade him 
to go to bed, for it was really impossible to sleep here, and 
his father, who had to be at work at six, needed his sleep very 
much. But with the stubbornness which had characterized 
him ever since he had become an employee, he always insisted 
on remaining at table a while longer, although he fell asleep 
regularly, and was then to be persuaded only with the greatest 
difficulty, to exchange the armchair for the bed. No matter 
how much his mother and sister kept on urging him, with soft 
exhortations, he would slowly shake his head for a quarter 
of an hour, keep his eyes closed, and refuse to get up. The 
mother pulled him by the sleeve, whispered flattering words 
into his ears, the sister left her school work to help her mother, 
but it was of no avail. He only sank deeper into his arm- 
chair. Only when the women took hold of him under the 
arms, did he open his eyes with a violent wrench, look 
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alternately at one or the other, and then say: “What a life! 
1 hat’s the quiet I had hoped for in my old days.” And lean- 
ing on the two women, he would get up, slowly and almost 
ceremoniously, as if he were himself the greatest burden, let 
the women lead him to the door, wave them aside there, and 
then continue independently, while the mother hastily threw 
her sewing material down and the sister rapidly c-opped her 
pen, to run after the father and help him further. 

Who, in this fagged and fatigued family, had any time 
to bother about Gregor any more than was absolutely necess- 
ary? The household was more and more restricted: the 
servant girl had been dismissed; a gigantic, bony-looking 
domestic, with white hair fluttering about her head, came in 
the morning and in the evening to do the most difficult menial 
labours; everything else was done by the mother, in addition 
to her sewing. It even happened that different family ornam- 
ents which the mother and sister had formerly worn cheer- 
fully on the occasions of entertainments and ceremonies, were 
sold, so Gregor learned in the evening through the general 
discussion of the prices obtained. But the greatest complaint 
was always that they could not leave this flat, which had 
become much too big for their present situation, for they were 
unable to decide how they could move Gregor. Gregor soon 
saw, however, that it was not only consideration for himself 
that prevented their moving — for they could have easily 
transported him in a suitable box with a few air holes in it 
— but what principally prevented the family from moving was 
rather their complete hopelessness and the thought that they 
had been struck by disaster as no one else in the entire circie 
of their relatives and acquaintances had been struck. What 
the world asked of poor people, they fulfilled to the utmost 
of their ability. The father got breakfast for the smaller 
officials, the mother sacrificed herself for the linen of strangers, 
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the sister ran back and forth behind the desk at the command 
of the customers, but that’s about all the family’s strength was 
adequate for. And the wound on his back hurt Gregor as 
if he had just received it. Whenever his mother and sister 
came back after bringing the father to bed, and, putting their 
work aside, sat huddled close together, cheek by cheek; when 
its mother, pointing to Gregor’s room, would say: “Close 
that door, Grete”, or when Gregor was left in darkness, while 
in the room next door the women mingled their tears or stared, 
tearless, at the table. 


The nights and days Gregor spent almost without sleep. 
Sometimes he wondered if the next time the door opened, he 
would not take over the affairs of the family, as in former 
days; in his musings there appeared again, after a long time, 
the boss and the head clerk, the clerks and the apprentices, 
the stupid porter, two or three friends from other business 
houses, a chambermaid from a hotel in the provinces — a dear 
fugitive apparition — a cashier girl from a hat shop whom 
he had wooed seriously, but a bit slowly — they all appeared 
intermingled with strangers or people already forgotten, but 
instead of helping him or his family, they were all of them 
‘naccessible, and he was glad when they vanished. And then, 
again, he was in no mood to bother about his family; he was 
only filled with rage over the bad treatment received, and, 
although he could not imagine for what he might have had 
an appetite, he nevertheless made plans to invade the store- 
room, to take what was coming to him, although 
he was not hungry. Without giving any thought to what 
might please Gregor especially, the sister, before rushing off 
to work in the morning, or at noon, hastily pushed any old 
bit of food into Gregor’s room with her foot, and in the even- 
ing, regardless of whether the food had been touched at all 


or — as in most cases — been left entirely untouched, swept 
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it out again, with a swish of the broom. Cleaning up the room 
— which she now did always in the evening — could not be 
done with more speed. Dirty streaks settled along the walls, 
knots of dust and filth were lying here and there. At first 
Gregor, whenever his sister arrived, took his position in specially 
significant corners, in order to reproach her, as it were. But 
he might have remained there for weeks, without his sister’s 
showing any improvement. Didn’t she see filth as he did, or 
had she resolved to leave it as it was? At the same time, 
she insisted with a sensitivity quite new in her, which had struck 
the entire family, that the cleaning up of Gregor’s room be 
reserved to her. Once the mother had thoroughly cleaned 
Gregor’s room, for which she had needed a couple of pails 
of water. All the dampness, it may be said, aggrieved Gregor 
also, and he lay, embittered and motionless, on the sofa — 
but the penalty for his mother was not long in coming. Hard- 
ly had his sister noticed the change in Gregor’s room in the 
evening when, highly insulted, she ran into the sitting room, 
and, in spite of the mother’s hand, raised as if in conjuration, 
burst into hysterical weeping, while the parents — the father, 
of course, had been frightened out of his slumber in the arm- 
chair — looked on, at first in astonishment and helplessness. 
Then they, too, began to stir; turning right, the father 
reproached the mother for not leaving the room to the sister 
to be cleaned; turning left, he shouted at the sister that she 
would never again be allowed to clean Gregor’s room; while 
the mother tried to drag the father, who was beside himself 
with excitement, into the bedroom; the sister, shaken by sobs, 
hammered the table with her little fists; and Gregor hissed 
loudly with rage, because none of them thought to close the 
door in order to spare him this tumultuous spectacle. 

But even if his sister, exhausted by her regular work, 
had become tired of caring for Gregor as formerly, his mother 
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had no need to take her place, and Gregor need not have 
been neglected. For now the domestic servant had taken over 
that job. The old widow who, in her long life, thanks to 
the strength of her bony frame, had probably weathered the 
worst storms, was not really repelled by Gregor. Without 
being in the least curious, she had once accidentally opened 
the door to his room, and remained standing there, her hands 
folded in her lap, looking at Gregor, who, completely taken 
by surprise, had started to race back and forth, although 
nobody was chasing him. Since that time, she did not fail 
to open the door hastily a bit every morning and evening to 
look at Gregor. In the beginning, she called him to her, 
with words she probably thought were friendly, like “Come 
over here, you little manure bug!” or, “Just take a look at 
the old manure bug!”. Gregor did not make any reply to 
such addresses, but remained motionless in one place, as if 
the door had not been opened. If they only had given the 
servant orders to clean up his room every day, instead of 
letting her disturb him uselessly with her caprices! Once, 
early in the morning — a violent rain, perhaps already the 
sign of approaching spring, was beating against the window — 
Gregor, hearing the servant talking again, became so embitter- 
ed that, as if about to attack her, albeit slowly and lacka- 
daisically, he turned around facing her. But the servant, 
instead of being afraid, only lifted a chair near the door, and 
as she stood there with her mouth wide open, her intention 
became clearly to shut her mouth only after the chair in her 
hand had crashed down on Gregor’s back. “Well, so you 
can’t get any further, can you?” she asked when Gregor turned 
around again, and she put the chair quietly back into the 
corner. 

Gregor now ate practically nothing. Only whenever he 
passed the food prepared for him, he took a bite into his mouth, 
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just for fun, kept it there for hours, and then, for the most 
part, spat it out again. At first he thought it was sadness 
over the state of his room which prevented him from eating, 
but he very soon became reconciled to the changes in his room. 
They had taken the habit of putting things that could not be 
put anywhere else into this room, and there were many such 
things, since they had rented out another room in the house 
to three lodgers. These grave gentlemen — all three wore 
full beards, as Gregor was able to register once through a 
chink of the door — insisted pedantically on order, not only 
in their room, but, as long as they had settled here as in their 
own home, in the entire house as well — that is, especially in 
the kitchen. They would not tolerate useless trash or dirt 
of any kind. In addition, they had brought, for the most 
part, their own household goods. For this reason, many 
things had become superfluous — things that, to be sure, were 
not salable, but which could not be thrown away, either. All 
these things wandered into Gregor’s room, as well as the ash- 
box and the garbage can from the kitchen. Whatever seemec 
momentarily useless, was simply hurled by the servant, who 
was always in a great hurry, into Gregor’s room. Fortunately 
Gregor saw for the most part only the object itself and the 
hand that held it. The servant intended, perhaps, taking 
these things out again, at some convenient time or throwing 
everything out together; in reality, however, they remained 
where they had been thrown in the first place, unless Gregor 
happened to writhe his way through the trash and set it in 
motion — at first he was obliged to do this because there was 
no other place left to crawl in — later however, he did it, 
with increasing pleasure, despite the fact that after these pe- 
regrinations he became deathly tired and sat still, not stirring 
again for hours. Since the lodgers sometimes took their sup- 
per in the common ssitting-room, the door to the sitting-room 
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remained closed on certain evenings, but Gregor resigned 
himself easily to seeing the door closed. In fact he had failed to 
take advantage of it on many evenings, when it was open 
and without his family noticing anything, he had remained 
lying in the darkest corner of his room. But once the servant 
left the door to the sitting room slightly open; and it remained 
so, even after the lodgers came home in the evening and the 
lamps had been lighted. Now they sat down at the table 
where, in former days, the father, the mother, and Gregor 
had taken their meals; they unfolded their napkins, took their 
knives and forks in their hands. His mother appeared in the 
door with a platter of meat and, just behind her, his sister, 
with a dish piled high with potatoes. The food gave forth 
a thick steam. The lodgers bent over the plates in front of 
them as if examining the food, and one, who was sitting in 
the middle and seemed to be regarded as an authority by the 
others, cut into a piece of meat that was still on the platter, 
obviously to find out if it had been cooked enough, or if it 
should not perhaps have to be sent back to the kitchen. He 
appeared satisfied, and the mother and sister, who had been 
looking on with eager attention, began to breathe easily again 
and smile. 

The family, itself, ate in the kitchen. Despite this fact, 
however, the father, before going into the kitchen, would 
walk into this room and make the rounds of the table, cap in 
hand, with one bow for all. The lodgers all got up and mum- 
bled something into their beards. When they were alone, 
they ate in almost complete silence. It seemed strange to Gre- 
gor that, above all the countless noises of eating, one contin- 
ually heard the noise of their teeth chewing, as if they wanted 
to show Gregor that people needed teeth to eat, and that even 
the most beautiful toothless jaws were no good. “I have a 
fine appetite”, Gregor said to himself ruefully, “but not for 
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these things! The way these lodgers eat! And I am star- 
ving!”, 

On this particular evening — Gregor could not remember 
having heard it during the entire time — a violin tone came 
from the kitchen. The lodgers had already finished their 
meal, the one in the middle had taken a newspaper, had given 
each of his companions a page, and they were reading, lolling 
on their chairs and smoking. When the violin began to play, 
they became attentive, rose, and went on tip-toe to the front 
room, where they remained standing, huddled close together. 
The family must have heard them from the kitchen, for the 
father called: “Perhaps the playing is displeasing to you 
gentlemen? If so we will stop it mght away.” “On the 
contrary’, said the one in the middle, “perhaps Miss Samsa 
would like to come in here and play in this room, where it 1s 
much more pleasant and comfortable.” “Oh, thank you’, 
said the father, as though he were the player of the violin. 
The gentlemen walked back into the room, and waited. Soon 
the father came with the music-rack, the mother with the mu- 
sic, and the sister with the violin. The sister prepared every- 
thing very quietly for her playing; the parents, who had never 
rented out rooms before, and therefore exaggerated their cour- 
tesy toward the lodgers, did not dare to sit down on their own 
chairs. The father leaned on the door, his right hand stuck 
between two buttons into his uniform. But the mother had 
a chair, offered her by one of the gentlemen, and was sitting 
in a corner, to the side, having left the chair where the gentle- 
men had accidentally put it. 

The sister began to play; father and mother followed 
the movements of her hands attentively — each from his or 
her side. Gregor, attracted by the playing, had dared to 
advance a little, and his head was already in the sitting-room. 
He was only slightly surprised that of late he had become so 
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inconsiderate of others; formerly this consideration had been 
his pride. And as it happened, he had more reason to hide 
himself now, for he was completely covered with the dust 
which lay everywhere in his room and had begun to fly about 
at the least motion, and he was now dragging along on his 
back and sides threads, hair, even bits of food. His indiffe- 
rence to everything was much too great, and he was not even 
tempted, as he had been before, several times during the day, 
to lie down on his back and clean himself off against the rug. 
Despite this condition he progressed, without embarassement, 
onto the immaculate floor of the sitting-room. 


However, nobody paid any attention to him. The family 
was entirely absorbed by the violin-playing; but the lodgers, 
with their hands in their trouser pockets, had settled themselves 
at first much too near his sister’s music-stand, so that they might 
all look at the notes (which must surely have annoyed her) ; 
and they soon withdrew, their heads together, whispering among 
themselves, towards the window, where they remained, follow- 
ed by the care-worn gaze of the father. It really seemed ob- 
vious now that they were disappointed in their expectation that 
they were to hear the violin played beautifully and entertaining- 
ly — it looked as if they were tired of the whole performance, 
and only permitted their quiet to be disturbed through sheer 
courtesy. Especially the way they all blew cigar-smoke 
through their mouths and noses led one to think that they 
were quite nervous. And yet his sister played so beautifully! 
Her face was inclined to one side in a mood of study and her 
eyes followed the notes sadly. Gregor crawled forward a bit, 
keeping his head close to the floor, in order that he might 
possibly meet her glance. Was he an animal, that music 
should captivate him so > 

He was determined to reach his sister, to pull at her skirt, 
so that she would come into his room with her violin, for no 
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one here appreciated her playing the way he longed to do. 
He did not want her ever to leave his room, at least, not so 
long as he lived; his terrifying shape should be of use to him 
for the first time; he wanted to be at all doors of his room 
at the same time and hiss at the attackers; but his sister was 
not to be forced to remain with him — no, she would stay 
there voluntarily; she would sit beside him on the sofa, bend 
down her ear to him, and then he would tell her confidentially 
that he had had the firm intention of sending her to the con- 
servatory of music, and that he would have revealed this to 
all of them, if this disaster had not come, last Christmas — 
hadn’t Christmas passed already ?— without heeding any 
possible objections they might make. After this explanation, 
his sister would be deeply moved, and burst into tears, and 
Gregor would raise himself as high as her arm-pit and kiss 
her neck, which, since she went to work, she now kept free 
of ribbons or a collar. 

“Herr Samsa”, called the man in the center to his father, 
and without wasting another word he pointed his index finger 
at Gregor, who was slowly advancing. The violin stopped, 
the lodger in the middle shook his head, turned towards his 
friends with a smile, and then looked at Gregor again. The 
father seemed to think it more important to quiet the lodgers 
than to drive Gregor away, although the former were not at 
all excited, and Gregor seemed to entertain them more than 
the violin-playing. The father hastened towards them, with 
outstretched arms, trying to urge them back into their room, 
and at the same time, to prevent them, with his body, from 
seeing Gregor. Att this, they really grew quite angry, it was 
hard to say whether at his father’s behaviour, or at the recogni- 
tion, now dawning upon them that, unawares, they had had 
Gregor for a neighbour. They demanded explanations from 
his father, raised their arms in turn, tugged restlessly at their 
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beards, and withdrew reluctantly towards their room, Mean- 
while, his sister had overcome the disconsolate mood into which 
she had fallen after the interruption of her playing. For a 
while she had held both violin and bow, in her drooping 
hands, staring at the notes as if she were still playing. Now 
she suddenly pulled herself together and, going towards her 
mother who, still seated, was breathing heavily, her breast heay- 
ing up and down, she laid the instrument in her lap and ran 
into the next room, which the lodgers, under the father’s ur- 
ging, were now rapidly approaching. Under the practised 
hands of his sister, Gregor could see the pillows and blankets 
{lying into order. Even before the gentlemen had reached 
the room, she had finished making the beds and slipped out. 
The father seemed once more to have been seized by a fit of 
obstinacy which made him forget all respect owed his lodgers. 
He kept on pushing them back till they reached the door of 
the room, at which the one in the middle stamped his feet and 
shouted, bringing the father to a standstill. “I herewith 
declare”, he said, raising his hand and at the same time cast- 
ing his eyes about for the mother and sister “that, in view 
of the repulsive conditions obtaining in this house” — at this 
he spat resolutely on the floor — “I give notice at once. Of 
course, f shall not pay a cent for the days I have lived here. 
On the contrary, I shall consider whether I ought not put in 
a claim against you — a claim, I assure you, that can be easi- 
ly motivated.” He grew silent, staring in front of him as if 
he were looking for something. Whereupon, his two friends 
broke in immediately with: “We too, give notice this very 
moment.” At this, he grabbed the door-knob and shut the 
door with a bang. 

The father stumbled, gropingly, towards his chair and 
fell into it. It looked as if he were simply stretched out for 
his customary evening nap, but the heavy nodding of his head, 
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as if it were unattached, showed that he was not asleep at 
all. A\ll this time, Gregor lay quietly in the spot where the 
lodgers had surprised him. Disappointment over the failure 
of his plan; perhaps, also, weakness caused by starvation. 
made it impossible for him to move. With a certain preci- 
sion, he feared. the general outburst that would explode over 
him in the next moment, and remained waiting. Not even 
the violin frightened him when it fell, with a resounding tone, 
from the lap of the mother, whose hands were trembling. 


“My dear parents”, said the sister, and, by way of pre- 
face, she beat on the table. “Things can’t go on like this. 
If you can’t see that, at least I can. I do not want to pro- 
nounce the name of my brother before this creature, and will, 
therefore, say only this: we must try to get rid of it. We 
have tried everything humanly possible to care for it and to 
tolerate it. I don’t think anybody could reproach us in the 
least.” 

“She is a thousand times right,” said the father to 
himself. The mother, who was still troubled with her breath- 
ing, began to cough dully into her hand, with an insane ex- 
pression in her eyes. 


The sister hastened to her mother, and stroked her fore- 
head. Here the father, who seemed to have been led to 
greater determination by the sister’s words, sat up, played with 
his messenger’s cap between the supper-plates, which still lay 
on the table, and from time to time looked at the silent Gregor. 


“We must try to get rid of it”, said the sister, speaking 
now directly to the father, for the mother heard nothing be- 
cause of her cough. “It'll kill you two — I can see that. 
We all have to work very hard, and we simply can’t bear 
this perpetual torture at home. I certainly can’t.” And she 
burst into such a violent fit of weeping that her tears fell onto 
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the face of her mother, who wiped them off with mechanical 
movements of her hands. 

“My dear child”, said the father pityingly, and with 
astonishing comprehension, “what shall we do?” 

The sister only shrugged her shoulders to indicate the 
perplexity which had seized her during her weeping spell — 
in contradistinction to her former resoluteness. 

“Suppose he understands us”, said the father half ques- 
tioningly. The sister, still weeping, made a violent negative 
motion with her hand, as a sign that that was unthinkable. 

“Suppose he understands us’, repeated the father, and 
closing his eyes, he seemed to absorb the sister’s conviction of 
the impossibility of that — “then an agreement with him might 
he possible. But this way.” 


“He has got to go”, cried the sister. “It’s the only 
means we have, Father. You only have to try and nd your- 
self of the thought that it is Gregor. That we believed it 
for such a long time, that is our real disaster. But how can 
it be Gregor? If it were Gregor, he would have seen long 
ago that it is impossible for human beings to live with such 
a beast, and he would have gone away of his own accord. 
Then we wouldn’t have a brother, but we could go on living 
and hold his memory in honour. But this way, this animal 
pursues us, drives the lodgers away, and obviously wants to 
occupy the entire house and force us to seek shelter in the 
street. Just look, Father,” she cried suddenly. “He’s begun 
again!” And, in a terror, that was entirely incomprehensible 
to Gregor, his sister, abandoning even her mother, practically 
threw herself from her chair, as if she had rather sacrifice her 
mother than remain near Gregor, and rushed behind the father, 
who, grown excited just through her attitude, also rose and 
half raised his arms, as if protecting the sister. 

But it was far from Gregor’s thoughts to want to frighten 
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his sister. He had only begun to turn around in order to get 
back into his room, and — to be sure it had looked odd, — 
due to his suffering condition, he had helped the move- 
ment along with his head in order to make the difficult tur, 
with the result that he had lifted his head many times and 
knocked it against the floor. He stopped and looked around. 
His good intention seemed finally to have been recognised; it 
had been only a momentary fright. Now all of them watched 
him silently and sadly. The mother lay on her chair with 
her legs stretched out close together, her eyes drooping and 
almost shut with fatigue; father and sister were sitting side 
by side, the sister had put her arm around her father’s neck. 

“I imagine I can turn around now”, thought Gregor, and 
began his labours again. He could not keep from panting as 
a result of his effort, and here and there had to take a rest. 
On the other hand, nobody pushed or urged him. He was 
left entirely to his own devices. After he had completed the 
turn about, he began to walk straight ahead. He was aston- 
ished at the great distance which separated him from his room, 
and did not understand how, a short time before, he had come 
the same distance almost without noticing it, in spite of his 
weakness. Interested only in crawling away quickly, he 
hardly paid attention to the fact that not a word, no excla- 
mation from his family disturbed him. Only when he was 
actually in the door, did he turn his head, not completely, for 
he felt that his neck was getting stiff, but he was able to see 
that nothing had changed behind him except that his sister had 
risen from her chair. His last glance grazed the mother, who by 
now had fallen sound asleep. 

Hardly was he in his room when the door was hastily 
pushed to, firmly bolted and locked. Gregor was so fright- 
ened by the sudden noise behind him that his little legs gave 
way under him. It was his sister who had hurried so. She 
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had been standing there erect, waiting, and then, had lightly 
leapt forward. Gregor had not heard her come. “At last”, 
she called to the parents, as she turned the key in the lock. 

“And now, what?” Gregor asked himself, and looked 
around in the darkness. He soon made the discovery that 
he was altogether unable to move. He did not wonder at 
that. Jt rather seemed unnatural to him, that up till now he 
should have been able to move at all with his thin little legs. 
In general, however, he felt rather comfortable. ‘To be sure, 
he felt pains in his whole body, but it seemed to him that they 
were growing less and less, and would soon cease entirely. 
He hardly felt the rotten apple in his back, nor the inflamed 
region, which was entirely. covered with dust. He thought 
of his family with deep emotion and love. His decision that 
he would have to vanish was, if possible, more determined 
than his sister’s. He remained in this state of empty and con- 
tented reflection till the tower clock struck the third morning 
hour. He even sensed the fact that it was beginning to get 
lighter outside his window. Then his head sank down in- 
voluntarily, and his last breath came weakly through his 
nostrils. 

Early the next morning, when the servant came to visit 
him as usual (out of sheer exuberance and speed and despite 
the fact that she had been told many times not to do s0, she 
slammed the doors so loudly that quiet sleep was impossible 
throughout the house) at first, she noticed nothing in particu- 
lar. She thought it was intentionally that he lay there so 
motionless, that he only pretended to be angry and she cred- 
ited him with all possible motives. As she happened to be 
holding the long broom in her hand, she tried to tickle Gregor 
with it, from where she stood, in the door. But when that, 
too, gave no results, she became nettled, and shoved her broom 
at him a bit. Only after she had pushed him aside with- 
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out his having put up any resistance, was her attention arou- 
sed. When she soon became aware of the real situation, she 
opened her eyes wide and started whistling to herself; but 
not for very long. She wrenched the door of the bedroom 
open, and called loudly into the darkness. “Come, quick, 
It’s passed out! It’s as dead as a doornail!”. 

The Samsa couple sat upright in the conjugal bed. 
It was with difficulty that they conquered their terror at the 
appearance of the domestic, until they finally understood her 
message. Then Herr und Frau Samsa stepped hastily out 
of bed, each on his and her side. Herr Samsa threw the 
blanket over his shoulders, Frau Samsa emerged in her night- 
gown only, and thus. they entered Gregor’s room. In the mean- 
time, the door of the sitting room, which Grete had been occupy- 
ing since the arrival of the lodgers, was also opened; she was 
fully dressed, as though she had not slept — her pale face 
seemed to prove it. “Dead?” said Frau Samsa, and looked 
questioningly at the servant, although she could see everything 
for herself, and could verify it without examination, even. 
“Bet yer life”, said the servant, and in order to prove it she 
pushed Gregor’s corpse a good bit to the side with her broom. 
Frau Samsa made a motion as if she wanted to hold the broom 
back, but did not do so. “Well”, said Herr Samsa, “now 
we can thank the Lord.” He crossed himself, and the three 
women followed his example. Grete, who did not take her 
eyes from the corpse, said: “Just look how thin he is! But 
then, he hasn’t eaten anything for a long time. The way 
the food went into his room that’s the way it came out again.” 
As a matter of fact, Gregor’s body was completely flattened 
out and dry. This could only be seen now, when he was no 
longer resting on his legs and there was nothing else to attract 
the eye. 


“Grete, come into our room for a bit”, said Frau Samsa 
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with a melancholy smile; and Grete without looking back at 
the corpse, walked behind her parents into their bed-room. 
The domestic closed the door and opened the window wide. 
Despite the early morning, the fresh air was already mixed 
with a bit of tepidity. Well, it was the end of March, at 
that. 

The three lodgers stepped out of their rooms, and looked 
wonderingly for their breakfast; they had been overlooked. 
“Where is our breakfast?” the one in the center asked the 
domestic in a grumpy voice. But the latter placed her finger 
to her lips and gave the gentlemen a hasty, silent wink to 
please come into Gregor’s room. So with their hands in the 
pockets of their somewhat worn little coats, they came and 
stood in the already well lighted room looking down at Gre- 
gor’s corpse. 


At that moment, the door of the bed-room opened, and 
Herr Samsa appeared in his messenger’s livery, leading on 
one arm his wife, on the other his daughter. All looked as 
if they had been weeping. Here and there Grete pressed her 
face against her father’s arm. 

“TLeave my house at once”, said Herr Samsa, and pointed 
to the door, without leaving hold of the women. “What do 
you mean?” said the gentlemen in the middle, somewhat ta- 
ken aback, and smiling with a sugary smile. The other two 
kept their hands behind their backs, and rubbed them cease- 
lessly together, as if joyously expecting a big fight, which, 
however, they knew would end in their favour. “I mean 
exactly what I said”, replied Herr Samsa, and he made a 
straight line, with his two companions, towards the lodger. 
The latter stood quite still at first, looking at the floor, as if 
things in his head were shaping towards a new order. “All- 
right; we'll go”, he said, and looked up at Herr Samsa, as 
if, in a sudden fit of humility, he were demanding further 
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permission to carry out this resolution. Herr Samsa only 
nodded towards him several times with wide open eyes. 
Whereupon the gentleman walked at once into the front room, 
with long strides. His two friends had been listening for some 
time without lifting a hand and they well-nigh leaped after 
him, as if they were afraid that Herr Samsa might enter the 
front room before them and disturb the contact with their 
leader. In the front room all three lifted their hats from the 
rack, took their canes from the cane-holder, bowed silently 
and left the room. In a mood of suspicion — thoroughly 
unjustified, as it developed — Herr Samsa went to the front 
with the two women; leaning on the balustrade, they looked 
on, watching the three gentlemen as they slowly but surely 
walked down the long stairs, vanishing en each landing in a 
certain bend of the staircase, and reappearing after a few mo- 
ments; the lower they went, the more the interest of the Sam- 
sa family evaporated; and when they saw, coming towards 
them, and then later up above them, a butcher boy, proudly 
bearing an order of meat on his head, Herr Samsa left the 
stairs, with the women, and they all returned into the house, 
as if released of a burden. 


They resolved to employ this day for a rest and a walk: 
not only did they deserve this interruption of their work, but 
they needed it, even, without a doubt. And so they sat down 
at the table, and wrote three letters of excuse: Herr Samsa, 
to his superiors, Frau Samsa, to her clients and Grete, to her 
boss. During the writing of the letters, the servant came in 
to say that she was going, for her morning work was finished. 
The three letter-writers only nodded at first, without looking 
up. Only after the servant did not move, did they look up 
angrily. “Well?” asked Herr Samsa. The domestic stood 
smilingly in the door, as if she were about to announce a great 
good fortune to the family, but would do it only if they ques- 
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tioned her thoroughly. The almost upright little ostrich feath- 
er on her hat, which had always nettled Herr Samsa during 
the entire length of her service, swayed gently in every direc- 
tion. “What do you want?; asked Frau Samsa for whom 
the domestic had the most respect. “Well”, she replied, 
sheer friendly laughter making it impossible for her to continue 
at once: “well, now don’t you worry about throwing that 
trash away! It’s all fixed!” Frau Samsa and Grete bowed 
low over their letters ,as if they were going to continue writing. 
Herr Samsa, who noticed that the servant was about to de- 
scribe everything in detail, warded her off with outstretched 
hand. When she saw she would not be allowed to tell, she 
remembered she was in a great hurry, and apparently feeling 
insulted, called cut, “Well then, g’bye...”.. At which she 
turned around quickly and left the house, slamming the door 
viciously. 

“We'll get rid of her tonight”, said Herr Samsa, but 
did not receive any response from either his wife or his daugh- 
ter, for the servant seemed to have disturbed the quiet they had 
just attained. The women rose, went to the window, and 
remained there, clasping each other. Herr Samsa turned 
around towards them in his chair and observed them quietly 
for a while. Then he called out: “Come over here! Don’t 
bother about all that! And you might have a little conside- 
ration for me, too!” The two women obeyed him at once 
and hastening to him, caressed him. Then they quickly fin- 
ished their letters. 

A little later, all three left the house together — a thing 
they hadn’t done in months, and took a trolley out to the 
outskirts of the town. They were the only passengers and 
the car was entirely flooded with warm sunshine. Leaning 
back comfortably on their seats, they discussed their prospects 
for the future, and they found upon examining the situation, 
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that they were not at all badly off, for all three of their em- 
ployers — they really had never discussed the matter among 
themselves before — were exceedingly favorable to them, and 
things looked very promising. The most immediate improve- 
ment of their situation would of course come through a change 
of domicile. They would take a smaller and a cheaper 
home, but one that would be better situated and, in general, 
more practical than the present one, which had been chosen 
by Gregor. While they were thus talking to each other, 
Herr and Frau Samsa, looking at their daughter, who was 
becoming more and more cheerful, were thinking the same 
thought: that of late, in spite of all the trouble that had made 
her cheeks pale, she had blossomed into a beautiful, buxom 
young woman. They became more and more silent, commu- 
nicating almost unconsciously by glances, and the thought 
came to them that now it was time to look for a good husband 
for her. It was like a confirmation of their dreams and good 
intentions when, having come to the end of their excursion, 
their daughter rose first and stretched her young body. 


(Translated and adapted from the German by E. Jo.as.) 
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WASSILIJ KANDINSKY 


Blick und Blitz 


Dass als sich er (der Mensch) ernahren wollte, entschlug der 
dichte weisse Kamm den Rosavogel. Nun walzt sie die Fenster 
nass in hdlzernen Tiichern! — Nicht zu den entfernten, aber 
krummen. — Entlud sich die Kapelle — ei! e1! Halbrunde Lau- 
terkreise driicken fast auf Schachbretter und! eiserne Biicher! 
Kniend neben dem zackigen Ochs will Nirnberg will liegen 
— entsetzliche Schwere der Augenbrauen. Himmel, Himmel, 
bedruckte Bander du ertragen (kannst... Auch aus meinem 
Kopf kénnte vom kurzschwanzigen Pferde mit Spitzmaul das 
Bein wachsen. Aber der Rotzacken, der Gelbhacken am 
Nordpollacken wie eine Rakete am 

Mittag! 

Miinchen, 1912 

(Aus ‘“Klange”) 
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Ergo 


Rutschen und Steigen zugleich ist kein Wunder. 

Wie Tauchen zur Spitze des Mont Blanc. 

Die kleinen Striche (so: - - - - - - - - ) sind ein Wunder, da 
sie einmal aufhoren. 

Wann? 

Wenn alle Brotkriimmel, alle Pharaos, alle Miicken, alle 
tuckischen Liicken, das Zerrissne zu Stticken, und damit alle 
Kniege, und Eonen, und Skilaufer (die Boxer nicht zu ver- 
gessen!), und alle die gemalt habenden Maler, die Pferde- 
bahnen, die zu Luftzeugen wurden, die Striimpfe, die Ichtio- 


sauren, die Milchstrasse, alle die Tropfen der irdischen und 
seeischen Kuh-, Walfisch- Ziegen-, Seehiindinnen-, und Lo- 
winenmilch der samtlichen prahistorischen und einfach histon- 
schen Geschichten, die mal schwarz, mal rot und mal weiss 
waren — von jeher bis heute bis zur heutigen eben verflosse- 
nen Sekunde schwarz, rot und weiss waren und ... sind 


ihr Ende 


bedungen, 
erzwungen 
HABEN. 
Eher nicht. 


Paris im Mai 1937. 


® 
S 
Un - regel - massig e 
Regel- massig 
Massig 
Wo ist es? 


Aber tatsaichlich — wenn Eins steigt, sinkt das Andre. 

Wenn beides steigt, ... oder beides sinkt, ist es dann massig> 

Uebermassig immer nachlassig. 

D. h. wie man es so unendlich schon, hiienduftend, unwirk- 
lich tief mit spitzen Hchen sagt: 


Essig. 
SSS - - - 


Paris, im Mai 1937. 


Erinnerungen 


Weist Du noch, wie Du einmal den schmalen steilen 
Pfad hmauf gehen wolltest, der nach rechts abbog>? Und wie 
Du damals sagtest: “ich mochte lieber nach links abbiegen” ? 
Wie Du dann mitten im Aufstieg stehen bliebst und zu mr 
sagtest: “In der schmalen engen Ritze sitzt eine Motte. Deer ist 
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es gleich, wo rechts und wo links ist. Hat sie nicht recht>?’’ 

Du weisst wohl noch, wie Du einmal ins grine kalte 
Wasser stiegst und “brrrr...” sagtest. “Komisch, sagtest Du 
dann, ich habe mich ausgezogen, um ins Wasser zu steigen. 
Warum steigen die Fische nie aus dem Wasser, um sich an- 
zuziehen >?” 

Und wie Du einmal auf dem feinen Strandsand auf dem 
Bauch lagst und sagtest: “Wie gern wirde ich einmal gleich- 
zeitig auf dem Bauch und auf dem Riicken liegen! Kommt 
einmal die Zeit, zu der man gleichzeitig auf dem Bauch und 
auf dem Riicken wird liegen konnen? Wie sehne ich mich 
nach dieser Zeit’’. 


Und einmal, als wir beide gerade bei unsrem Zahnarzt 
im Warteraum sassen, sagtest Du zu mir: “Es gibt doch 
Bauchredner. Wozu?” Und nach einer langen Weile: “War- 
um soll man mit dem Bauch reden, wenn wir Mund und 
Zunge haben?” Und wieder nach einer noch langeren Weile: 
“Glaubst Du nicht, dass die Natur den Mund und die 
Zunge zum Reden bestimmte?’” Ich wollte Dich im Denken 
nicht stéren und schwieg. Und so verging eine noch langere 
Weile. Wir schwiegen beide. Und nach dieser noch viel, viel 
langeren Weile sagtest Du voll iiberzeugender Warme: “Ich 
glaube es ... Oh, die Natur!” 


Einmal sassen wir beide und ganz allein in einem Eisen- 
bahnabteil. Die Dammerung kam zu uns herein, das Licht 
brannte noch nicht. Die Lokomotive pfiff. Und als wir danach 
nur das Riaderrasseln horten, sagtest Du zu mir: “Wie ware 
es, wenn die Ameisen so gross wie Elefanten waren und die 
Elefanten so klein wie Ameisen ? Glaubst Du nicht dass die 
Natur sich in diesem Falle geirrt hatte?” Wir schwiegen alle 
drei — Du, die Lokomotive und ich. Oh, die Natur! 

Und einmal sagtest Du zu mir: “Im Osten gibt es Westen. 
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im Westen gibt es Osten ,im Norden Siiden, im Siiden Norden. | 
Pfui!” | 
Seitdem traf ich Dich nicht mehr. 


Paris, im Marz 1937. 
@ 


Anders 


Es war eine grosse 3 — weiss auf dunkelbraun. Ihr oberer — 
Haken war in der Grosse dem unteren gleich. So dachten viele 
Menschen. Und doch war dieser obere 


ETWAS, ETWAS, ETWAS 


grosser, als der untere. 

Diese 3 guckte immer nach links — nie nach rechts. Da- 
bei guckte sie auch etwas nach unten, da die Zahl nur schein- — 
bar vollkommen gerade stand. In Wirklichkeit, die nicht leicht — 


zu bemerken war, war der obere 


ETWAS, ETWAS, ETWAS 


grossere Teil nach links geneigt. 

So guckte diese grosse weisse 3 immer nach links und ein 
ganz wenig nach unten. 

Es war vielleicht auch anders. 


Miinchen, 1912. 
Holzschnitte, R. Piper Vlg, 
(Aus “Klange”, Gedichte mit 
(Miinchen, 1913.) 
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Immer Zusammen 


Steigemann und Sinkemann sagten zu einander: 
“Ich komme bald zu Dir. Jawohl!” 

Und Steigemann: “Du zu mir?” 

Und Sinkemann: “Du zu mir?” 

Wer zu wem? 


Wann? 


Paris, im Mai 1937. 


Cod 


‘,2= 
Fy 
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NIALL MONTGOMERY 


Swing Tides of March This Time Darling 


verse in brackets the old brackets say when 
(i have been left in complete control) 


on my left montgomery skelly-eyed and fat 
stalking county goatherds in his homburg hat 
ok > 


e-flat boys — let it break virginia — awright joe take it away 


DOWN _ out of the hysterical mountain slums of the asynchro- 
mati rises a nine-fisted infra-fed vacuum of nut-milk 
windows to crumble incalculably into magnesium-velvet 
cloqué under the seared-clotted axix xx. Hold it, Jane 
and give me the bandages. 

COOL. clanging serum of endermic sun-slit nights 1s Prince- 
Archbishop Steinklammer-Flanagan whose decent trom- 
bone-routine of brekekekex-coagulation to the jewess- 
hawks: “These iced bucket-dredgers cost me and Ste- 
venson plenty supertax in a grand conductivity of helium 
and local inch-tons.; Embalms the automatic pelvis of 
a dilettante spring. Up in Room 17 a minor-screwed, 
honey-scared console of apse-like chins bubbles glamou- 
rously to scale a gallery of soluble lips and eye-creased 
hands. The agenda initiates a floating entelecheiasm 
of naked laughing gas-fitters. This, of course, means 


oe *A horn 


a 


; 


war. 
Cold suns blow through the poplar-tree 
but why must you do this to me; 
HIS storm-dogs pry open thirty bottles of pious cement-greed, 
slipping across the overt, passion-trussed algae in the 
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market-square merely to dial tribal trunk-calls on the gold- 
blistered Adriatic-face (to half-inch detail). From intra- 
venous anadyomene to the grand sensual laboratories a 
salute of twenty-one rolled-steel joys and stainless-polished 
straw-votes to invoice the noses of the irritable, faceless 
gods. Just as you say, Mr Sullavan, sir. 

MEANWHILE from Alabama’s Montgomery in blue- 
stockinged federal freight-trains, slaking a scheduled pay- 
lust, gnawing their way into the diapason-coal country 
of the pavement-prophets come elder-buried, coniferous- 
jawed statesmen to help assess the February time-lag with 
deaf singers. 

FOR men he censures even the magenta-glued peon, stil] 
threads his architectural gun-cotton, herds pimply clocks 
and offers insanitary sacrifice of humble bee to the se- 
cond-last five-breasted deity of an honest, dog-fearing 
tribe. That was the Admiral, men, filed neatly away 
in them gold-laced drawers. 

THEN — custom-built tin-hat to this shyster bay-tree — comes 
thunder-smeared Model-T; swift to unhinge Whistler’s 
mother the underworld moves in high-powered hansom- 
cabs when “Cry-baby” Charon is grilled before a fetid 
grand jewry in a coast-to-coast subway probe. “To Wash- 
ington’s dim Martha penetrates the anguish of kitchen- 
midwifes, legacies, water-closets and indictments and the 
ominous gravel of seven thousand and fifteen three-way 
corset-belts exhumes the British Thermal Eunuch whom 
incorporated intersuburban rudiments dazzle with ink- 
flushed arteries. 

I don’t near no golden bands 
tightening on her sad, dumb hands; 

IT’S you that they remember still and deep, matte-surfaced, 
injured darkness drawling inanely from the measured hips 
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of so many unshed rocks: all right, I'll pay. These your 
white-glazed finger-nails trisect the salt horizon. I said 
the elegance of your credulous appearance washes out the 
key-board mattress of my bones once a week, massages 
the sawn-off buttocks of a caged gynaecologist, hisses 
dexterously in first, changes down, whirls into the museum 
so many of them have died to defend. 

EDUCATED | bacteria in Utah cherish the maudlin glass 
rose: you tell them of the Edification of the McGee, 
tarred splayed hymeneal crucifixion in the parlour of 
Hephaistos and goldwyn Aphrodite gambling and saying 
cute things in the numb scullery. 

Lying together lying on straw 
lying on oath with our limbs to the wall; 

LAUGH, _ laugh in the three-rock tower at slier fingers, ga- 
ga drum controls; admonish formally the unpredicted owl 
you planted and watered on the parapet-sky, tricked out 
with glazing trumpets the neontube hiss of constricted 
urine. Go out there into your dance on the thrice-rattled 
sacerdotal boards. The Duke says take it easy, Zlugz- 
enheimer, the femme is sleeping. 

WE know the west. Why shrink from terror whose logic 

you disassembled in the old days. We know. Four 

centuries and sixty-five cents back this culinary lawn- 
mower was a liturgical steam-plough chanting and play- 
ing the ghost in the mortuary-chamber behind your raw 
sienna eyes, so viscuous are they; and so, unheralded, the 
cacophony of stigmata. Always I leave the key under the 
door so when the plumber comes you know what to play. 
Make-a seem big difficult job. And shut the bloody 
piano after you. 
oil-skin glitters in the blackened rain 
what’s this my mother told me about men; 


He 


Loe 4 
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IN oil the creaking joints down the avenue daffodil salad 
is now being wisely resented. Did you know about Bach’s 
unforgiveable passacaglia for strip-talker, lip-tease artist 
and pneumatic drill (which is now compulsory in the 
second row) and the grand rhumba-underwear in Han- 
del’s 5,000 cc (Targa-Florio) “Miscegenation” — fun- 
damentally a Metrovicz-Kataleptik. 

I was talking with Ruskin the other dame on his hippomarx 
holding many benignant hands a putter, three aces and 
some irons in his ardent harps. He played the first move- 
ment of the poignant new game for kill-crazy despera- 
does — “Colonnes Fondantes” (B-mol) — and _ lost. 
Oh ! l’orchestre de fuseaux ! 

IN conclusion may we say these things would have been 
impossible but for the retrospective speculations, morbid 
stock and cravat exchanges of Mr Charles Howard Wan- 
amaker III Jr. 

On my right montgomery the shaven yellow rat 
his big blonde wife behind him with a thermostat 

YOU have listened this evening to ” Hypo” Chondria and his 
Nervous Breakdown Gang bringing to you a program of 
sweat music from the hanging gardens of the Social-Con- 
tact Club through the courtesy of Wanamaker — the new 
thirty-billion Private Relations Corporation. We are 
now signing off with our signature-melody “Wanamaker? 
We can fix that.’”” And don’t forget — next Sunday we 
are bringing you Senator Moses and his Ten Comman- 
ders; 

let it ride boys 
ok joe right through to the end 
2637 
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ANAIS NIN 
The House of Incest 


My first vision of earth was water veiled. I am of the race 
of men and women who see all things through this curtain of 
sea and my eyes are the color of water. 


I looked with chameleon eyes upon the changing face of 
the world, looked with anonymous vision upon my uncom- 
pleted self. 


I remember my first birth in water. All round me a 
sulphurous transparency and my bones move as if made of 
rubber. I sway and float, stand on boneless toes listening for 
distant sounds, sounds beyond the reach of human ears, see 
things beyond the reach of human eyes. Bom full of mem- 
ories of the bells of the Atlantide. Always listening for last 
sounds and searching for last colors, standing forever on the 
threshold like one troubled with memories, and walking with 
a swimming stride. I cut the air with wide-slicing fins and 
swim through wall-less rooms. Ejected from a paradise of 
soundlessness, cathedrals wavering at the passage of a body, 
like soundless music. 


This Atlantide could only be found again at night, by 
the route of the dream. A\s soon as sleep covered the rigid new 
city, the rigidity of the new world, the heaviest portals slid 
open, on smooth-oiled gong, and one entered the voicelessness 
of the dream. ‘The terror and joy of murders accomplished 
in silence, in the silence of slidings and brushings. The blanket 
of water lying over all things stifling the voice. Only a 
monster brought me up on the surface by accident. 
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Lost in the colors of the Atlantide, the colors running 
into one another without frontiers. Fishes made of velvet, of 
organdie with lace fangs, made of spangled taffeta, of silks 
and feathers and whiskers, with lacquered flanks and rock 
crystal eyes, fishes of withered leather with gooseberry eyes, 
eyes like the white of egg. Flowers palpitating on stalks like 
sea-harts. None of them feeling their own weight, the sea- 
horse moving like a feather... 


It was like yawning. I loved the ease and the blindness 
and the suave voyages on the water bearing one through ob- 
stacles. ‘The water was there to bear one like a giant bosom, 
there was always the water to rest on, and the water transmitted 
the lives and the loves, the words and the thoughts. 


Far beneath the level of storms I slept. I moved within 
color and music like inside a sea-diamond. There were no 
currents of thoughts, only the caress of flow and desire 
mingling, touching, travelling, withdrawing, wandering — 
the endless bottoms of peace. 


I do not remember being cold there, nor warm. No pain 
of cold and heat. ‘The temperature of sleep, feverless and 
chilless. I do not remember being hungry. Food seeped 
through invisible pores. I do not remember weeping. 


I felt only the caress of moving, — moving into the body 
of another, absorbed and lost within the flesh of another, 
lulled by the rhythm of water, the slow palpitation of the 
senses, the movement of silk. 


Loving without knowingness, moving without effort, in 
the soft current of water and desire, breathing in an ecstasy of 
dissolution. 


Pha 
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I awoke at dawn, thrown up on a rock, the skeleton of a 
ship choked in its own sails, 


I am floating again. All the facts and all the words, al! 
images, all presages are sweeping over me, mocking each other, 
The dream! The dream! The dream rings through me like a 
giant copper bell when I wish to betray it. It brushes by me 
with bat wings when I open human eyes and seek to live 
dreamlessly. When human pain has struck me fiercely. 
When anger has corroded me, I rise, I always rise after the 
crucifixion, and I am im terror of my ascensions. THE 
FISSURE IN REALITY. The divine departure. I fall. 
I fall into darkness after the collision with pain, and after pain 
the divine departure. 


Oh, the weight, the tremendous weight of my head pulled 
up by the clouds and swinging in space, the body like a wisp 
of straw, the clouds dragging my hair like a scarf caught in a 
chariot wheel, the body dangling, colliding with the lantern 
stars, the clouds dragging me over the world. 


I cannot stop, or descend. 


I hear the unfurling of water, of skies and curtains. 
Hear the shiver of leaves, the breathing of the air, the wailing 
of the unborn, the pressure of the wind. 


I hear the movements of the stars and planets, the slight 
rust creak when they shift their position. The silken passage 
of radiations, the breath of circles turning. 
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I hear the passing of mysteries and the breathing of mon- 
sters. Overtones only, or undertones. Collision with reality 
blurs my vision and submerges me into the dream. I feel the 
distance like a wound. It unrolls itself before me like the rug 
before the steps of a cathedral for a wedding or a burial. It is 
unrolled Jike a crimson bride betwen the others and me, but I 
cannot walk on it without a feeling of uneasiness, as one has 
at ceremonies. The ceremony of walking along the unrolled 
carpet into the cathedral where the functions unravel to which 
I am a stranger. I neither marry nor die. And the distance 
between the crowd, between the others and me, grows wider. 


Distance. I never walked over the carpet into the cerem- 
onies. Into the fulness of the crowd life, into the authentic 
music and the odor of men. I never attended the wedding or 
the burial. Everything for me took place either in the belfry 
where I was alone with the deafening sound of bells calling in 
iron voices. Or in the cellar where I nibbled at the candles 
and the incense stored away with the mice. 


I cannot be certain of any event or place, only of my soli- 
tude. Tell me what the stars are saying about me. Does 
Saturn have eyes made of onions which weep all the time? Has 
Mercury chicken feathers on his heels, and does Mars wear a 
gas mask? Gemini, the evolved twins, do they evolve all the 
time, turning on a spit, Gemini 4 la broche? 


There is a fissure in my vision and madness will always 
rush through. Lean over me, at the bedside of my madness,, 
and let me stand without crutches. 


I am an insane woman for whom houses wink and open 
their bellies. Significance stares at me from everywhere, like 
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a gigantic underlying ghostliness. Significance emerges out of 
dank alleys and sombre faces, leans out of the windows of 
strange houses. I am constantly reconstructing a pattern of some- 
thing forever lost and which I cannot forget. I catch the 
odors of the past on street comers and I am aware of the :nen 
who will be born tomorrow. Behind windows there are either 
enemies or worshippers. Never neutrality or passivity. Always 
intention and premeditation. Even stones have for me druid- 
ical expressions. 


I walk ahead of myself in perpetual expectancy of imir- 
acles. 


I am enmeshed in my hes, and I want absolution. I can- 
not tell the truth because I have felt the heads of men in my 
womb. ‘The truth would be death-dealing and I prefer fairy- 
tales. I am wrapped in lies which do not penetrate my soul. 
As if the lies I tell were like costumes. The shell of mystery 
can break and grow again over night. But the moment I step 
into the cavern of my lies I drop into darkness. I see a face 
which stares at me like the glance of a cross-eyed man. 


I remember the cold on Jupiter freezing ammonia and out of 
ammonia crystals came the angels. Bands of ammonia and 
methane encircling Uranus. I remember the tornadoes of in- 
flammable ethane on Saturn. I remember on Mars a vege- 
tation like the susock grasses of Peru and Patagonia, an 
ochrous red, a rusty ore vegetation, mosses and lichens. Iron 
bearing red clays and red sandstone. Light there had a sound 
and sunlight was an orchestra. 
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GEORGES PELORSON 
Le Vrai Visage (Il) 


Ici le sol est dur, travaillé de soleil, et la lumiére y fait aux 
plantes un Apre fumier d’insectes desséchés et de maigre crois- 
sance. 

Si je cherche 4 midi la reléve du jour, ayant trompé le 
temps, je vois dans un torrent les arbres déverser la parole de 
l’air et les routes trembler dans la fumée de l'heure. 

J’entends les mots secrets, les plantes ruminer la croissance 
des heures. 

Ayant trompé le temps, j’entends craquer les heures sous 
Y’écorce du jour, et je vois le soleil décrire lentement, a force 
de lumiére, le grand cadran durci des durées végétales. 

Ici le jour est sans reléve ; la pierre, sans sueur. 

Ici la nuit est sans reléve, percée a ciel ouvert de grands 
chardons brilants et d’élytres crissantes, noiracre, 4 peine creuse 
et détendue. 

L’homme lui-méme est sans reléve, 4 peine creux et déten- 
du, tiré de cercles durs et fait 4 grand renfort de soleil plein 
et d’heures végétales. 

Lui-méme est son cadran, et tourne lentement, a peine 
veiné d’ombre, a peine dégagé de sa gangue lumiére, autour 
du grand chardon, et s’abaisse et se léve, et fait avec les bras 
de lourdes gestations, et chaque jour, s’allonge avec le soir, 
ayant enfin décrit le cercle de son corps. 


Ayant trompé le temps, ainsi j’entends le vent parler a 
mots secrets d’un double mouvement et je vois l’homme chaque 
jour, avec l’emportement de grands gestes naissants, disputer au 
soleil les fruits dont s’alourdit la mére mirissante. 
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Ainsi je trompe l|’homme, et je compte le vent. 


C’est ici le pays ot l'homme sait mener, visage par visage, 
les durées de son corps, et faire la pesée, d’une main véritable; 
ou le temps se mesure ; ow l’acte de penser se fait avec le corps 
et dans la gravité des fruits que pésera plus tard une main veri- 
table ; ot les vieilles encore attendent pour laver que la lune 
soit neuve. 


Ainsi, trompant le temps, et trompant l’homme aussi, d’age 
en cercle milliers, je poursuis le visage. 


C’est ici le pays de la trés grande pierre, et pour un temps 
le feu paraitra triompher, battant le pouls de l’air. La pierre 
pour un temps sera un grand poumon de feu dur oppressé ; ja 
terre déblayée, une énorme tripaille a pleins berceaux de vie 
et de saigne-naissance ; l’eau, cet arbre de sang, ce purin sec 
et parfumé ow s’est caillé le sang de notre mere. 


Ainsi je vois la pierre et |’homme s’élancer du sang de 
notre mére, tracer A grandes veines les cercles des durées et 
prolonger les dieux dans les noeuds enflammés dont il a fait 
ses bras. 


Ainsi je vois la pierre. 
Mais vainement nos bras. 


Pour prolonger les dieux et frapper les grands coups qui 
font s’ouvrir le monde et descendre le feu, |"homme a fait de 
ses bras les muscles de la peur. 

D’homme en siécle la peur est devenue le vrai visage. Le 
feu lui préte ses couleurs, ]’eau ses plus belles larmes ; la terre 
|’imprégne de moissons, et dans un grand salut, l’air lui donne 
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parfois le vent impétueux qui éclaire les fronts comme autant 


de falaises. 


Mais feu mort, les couleurs. 

Dans la grande flambée, parfois le pont du monde. 

Mais feu mort les piliers enflammés ou s’affermait le mon- 
de. Amertume du temps le visage de |’eau, douloureuse maratre, 
et vaine usure du front, le vent sur les falaises. 

Seule a peu prés la terre, par le poids de la mort. 

Seule 4 peu prés la mort. 

Ainsi, nous efforcant de dominer la pierre, n’avons-nous 
pu construire, sous le vent de la mort, que la mort, mort sur 
mort, essayant vainement de faire du ciment la séve de la peur. 


Ajinsi, nous efforcant de dominer la mort, et cherchant dans 
la nuit le visage de pierre, acharnés, décharnés : visage sur vi- 
sage. 


Les cierges brilaient haut : autant de formes deélirantes 
dont s’embrasait la nuit. Autant de pierres couronnées. Autant 
de larmes de calcaire, lentement déposées, visage sur visage, 
lentement pétrifiés. Autant d’orbites délirantes, personnes per- 
sonnages. Visage sur visage. 

Fendue, la nuit ; éteints, les cierges ; touchés, les fronts, 
dans un grand spasme de naissance. 

Et pour un temps le feu, durement enfoncé. 

Pour un temps le nuage, dans ce poumon de feu. 

Pour autant le visage, et ce grand cerf dix cors qui fait 
bramer la nuit. 


Acharnés, décharnés : la mort seule est de pierre. 

Acharnés, décharnés, a la recherche de la mort. Creusant 
la terre, ongles d’acier et bras de fer. 

Et possédés de méres. 
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Plus vainement encore, cet éclat de fumée, ces larmes de 
calcaire, séparation du feu. 

Le méme feu brile la mort. Nait et meurt comme un dieu. 

Ainsi, s’étant heurtés, le ciel s’élance avec le feu et meurt, 

Et cependant |’homme s’élance. 

Ainsi, s’étant heurtés, le ciel s’élance avec le feu et meutt, 
la terre tombe. 

Ainsi monte et tombe le feu, visage sur visage, et con- 
somme la mort. 

Nait et meurt comme un dieu. 

Décharné reste l"homme, a genoux sous le vent de la mort 
et du monde. 

Pour cette fois enfin, contemple le silence, et se tait sous 
le vent. 


Mais ce festin de pierre, silence et mort des commandeurs, 
lhomme en frémit le poids, et lentement se pleure : dans |’eau 
le feu s’élance et dépose le sel ; la terre dans ses mains fait un 
grand creux de peur. 

Ainsi s’appesantit, et lentement se pleure. Et se tait sous 
le vent, et brasse sa douleur et se tord et se noue, d'age en 
cercle milliers, chaque jour vérifie la fuite du visage. 

Ces ravines de sang, cette fosse ott le soir je déverse a 
pleins bras le fumier de ce jour : un instant je me tiens, la hotte 
vide, A chaque veine un gros pouce appliqué ; dans un grand 
glissement, je m’arréte penché. 

Séparation de tout, la terre. Un peu plus riche encore. 

Plus pauvre, le visage. 

Schiste glissant, la peur. Quartz éclatant, la mort. 

De jour en jour glissant, déposé vers la mort. Déchete, 
décharné, et de sceur en sueur, attentif, écoutant s’enfoncer le 
pouce de la terre et le jour lentement achever de tourner. 

Et tous ainsi debout, un instant arrétés, décharnés vers le 
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vent, et sagement le nez levé vers |’index du vent, tous ainsi sa- 
gement, et sueur notre sceur, 

tous ainsi sagement, le pouce vers la terre, entre quatre 
visages, comptant air & facon, a plein corps le fumier, et lais- 
sant schistement se plisser le visage, sceur de l’ombre la terre, 
a longs pas lentement, visage sur visage. 

Entre quatre ges ainsi, et de ce méme pas, doublés d’om- 
bre, s’avancent. 

Un a un sont tombés les masques de leurs dieux. Et tou- 
jours le ciel fut cette méme glissiére. Pas A pas, un a un, et 
le corps éclairé de tout ce feu rentré, reviennent chaque soir 
au centre de la mére. 


La, parmi les cristaux et les terres pressées, le sang gran- 
dit dans les fougéres, et le feu délivré s’étale et fait grincer les 
glaciers quaternaires. 


S’avancent lentement, dans leurs linges de sang, tétant les 
veines opiniatres, heurtant la gangue de leurs fronts et croisant 
sur leurs bras d’énormes ossements. 


Entre quatre ages, nus, démasqués par leurs dieux, et le 
front couronné des épines du sang, troués de longues lances, et 
laissant aux épices du vent le soin de relever l’empreinte acide 
de leur corps, trainant sur le chemin la grande et lourde croix 
de leurs membres primaires. 


Ainsi s’élance I’air, et rit sur les glaciers. Et le feu tem- 
péré alimente la terre. Et l’homme sur la terre s’éveille qua- 
ternaire. 


Dans cette cave sombre ou nul objet ne passe, que le 
le masque attardé de quelque dieu sanglant ; sous ce grand 
vent de mort, ot le méme 4age enfin confond les éléments ; sur 
ce méme visage ou tant de dieux ont fait des ravines pressées ; 
dans ce ventre crevé ou les semences font des ors sanguino- 
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lents, 4 peine encore voit-on les formes deélirer et les froides 
durées, filles-fleurs du temps. 


Et pourtant l’homme veille, et de sa grande épée tranche 
encore le temps. 

Mais vienne la balance : qui fera la pesée, d’une main 
véritable ? 

Et qui prendra sur soi, ayant jeté le poids, d’assumer le 
visage et de lever le doigt qui rassemble le monde et fait parler 
le vent > 


Ainsi, déchets nouveaux, s’avancent chaque jour, ]’ceil un 
peu plus caillé, la langue un peu plus longue. Lentement se 
déposent, et restituent les dieux. 

Et franchissent le gué, et déja se relévent. 

Et déja |’étendue se raconte par eux. 

Déja de nouveaux dieux habitent les genoux, et le temps 
s arrondit, et la matiére chante entre les cercles durs. 

Ainsi, toujours poussés, déja le feu s’élance et s’éloigne 
la terre ; dans un grand mouvement l'eau refuse le gué ; déja 
s'est levé ]’air, et fait tourner le vent, de son doigt triomphant. 


Ayant franchi le gué, se relévent déja, et prennent a té- 
moin leurs semences passées, s'agitant sous le vent, pierre a 
pierre, et terre a terre enfin, exhalant lentement leurs lévres mi- 
nérales, se tournent vers les dieux et cherchent le visage et font 
crier le poids et geindre la balance, 

se tournent vers la peur, et réclament le juge, et vont con- 
naitre enfin 


A peine l’existence. Et la balance tombe. 


Aoit 1937 
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GEORGE REAVEY 


Dismissing Progress and Its Progenitors 


Their minds are so frail the least squeak upsets them 
of mice in the pantry or bats in the belfry 

but a growl or a howl a belch or a bellow 

will drive them to bedlam for fear of stigma 

their bellies boil over with brisk’ indignation 

as soon as you mention a truth in a hundred 

and love with imperative peregrination 

squeamish till beer makes them a cesspool of wit 
these are my brethren in sabbath attire 

room for moths only and larvae 

a poet’s their terror, their ghost in a garret 

an ill-starred astrologer mad on the pavement 

to throw eggs at smirk over be vague and gregarious 
but never gregorian never egregius 


They increase to assess and assess to increase 

by secret enactments of lust and mistrust 

they grow and aspire to a kind of flat-footed eternity 
till some cataclysm boots them into perennial oblivion 
So when they would give me candy or sugar 

the foot of my verse is the bell of their hearse 
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WILLIAM SAROYAN 


The Slot-Machine (Extracts) 


I saw red. I saw black. Caruso sang. The Boston 
Symphony Orchestra bellowed Bach. Bill Robinson danced 
up the stairs of the White House, tipping his derby to Mrs. 
Green. Valentino walked across the arena, greeted the bull 
with the cape, then fell, gored, the whole matinee audience 
weeping. A flock of airplanes projected through space. A 
submarine dived. A ship splashed into the sea. Nearer, my 
God, to thee. 


Mr. Fleming, I said. 
) 


They took me to a public hospital in a hearse, hoping | 
would die on the way. I thought of this Memphis woman who 
had gone off with my shoes, and I said, If it is the last thing 
I do before I die, [ll buy me a forty-four and lay her low, 
and the doctor said, Delirium tremens, drunk, dissipated, al- 
most dead, but sore as they make them. 

I said, If it will please you to know my nationality, you'll 
not get me down so easy. I’m part Irish, part Greek, part 
French, part Hebrew, part Russian, part Ethiopian, and exact- 
ly ninety-nine and nine-tenths per cent impure. 

Hovering between life and death, I lavished in the public 
hospital twenty-five days and twenty-four nights, and on the 
twenty-fifth night I got out of bed and painted a moustache 
on my face and two diamond rings on my fingers, the blood 
of the Count of Monte Cristo running freely in my veins. 

At the office I said, Send up four nurses and a stenogra- 
pher to Mr. Fleming. He has just had a vision. 

When they turned to see what time it was I took thirty-six 
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dollars and forty-five cents from the cash register, ringing no 
sale, and slipped into the night, feeling no less a personage 
than little Oliver Twist. 

@ 


I have seen the seven wonders of the world, and if there 
is an eighth, I have seen it, and if a ninth, it. I have strolled 
through the public parks of every civilized and uncivilized coun- 
try on the map, and now this old avenue of aches has got me 
and it has got me bad. I have slept in the finest beds of the 
finest hotels in the best cities of the best continents, and I have 
guzzled the choicest juices of the choicest grapes, dined on 
fowl and fish, beef and lamb, and I have lolled through long 
afternoons in the gardens of the richest people on earth, sipping 
green tea and reading cheap novels, smoking expensive cigars, 
and I have walked through moonlight with society dames, 
Woolworth salesgirls and movie actresses, and I have played 
poker with the Prince of Wales and billiards with the Coun- 
tess of Strasbourg and postoffice with the widow of the weal- 
thiest horsethief in Texas. 

8 


Seven of the wonders I have seen, and it may be that [| 
myself am the eighth and it may be that I am the ninth and 
tenth and eleventh and all the rest. I have been to many places, 
but the first place is Beale Street. 

There are honest men here, and skilled pickpockets, and 
living doesn’t end until somebody gets killed. Somebody gets 
killed every time you take a breath, and it happens on Monday 
and on Tuesday and on all the other days. 


@ 
I have had little public schooling, but I have done a lot 
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of walking around and taking a good look, and I have scram- 
bled upstairs, thinking to reach God, or heaven, or the lost 
earth, and reached nothing, or nothing more than a small and 
desolating room, thick with the stench of female sweat and the 
stare of professional evil, and I have fallen downstairs, drunk 
and delirious, and I have busted my legs and arms, my head 
and heart, and always my blood has been angry in me, wan- 
ting all, not part of it, but all, no matter how filthy or foul, 
and what is the sense of this ? 

I am weary of longing for fame ,but I cannot stop. It 
is in the whole race of us to be this way, and even here, on 
this street, my heart pulses darkly for the illuminated city, and 
my diseased blood wails mournfully for another beginning. 


In reverse a month passed, the tree trembled in the wind, 
its bird flying south, its leaves falling to the earth and beco- 
ming again of it, and then another month passed, and then a 
year, and then another year, and then a decade, and then 
another, and it was a time before my coming, and then a cen- 
tury passed, and it was a time before the coming of my father, 
and I sat on the stool, looking into the face of Leonora, adoring, 
another century passed, the faces and forms of myself rising 
multitudinously from death and the old earth. 


It is gratifying to know that chanting has been gradually 
finding its way into the devotional exercises of Christians of 
various denominations, and still more so, to be assured that 
wherever it has been judiciously introduced, and appropriately 
performed, it has met with the warm approbation of those who 
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feel a deep interest in the spirituality of religious worship: 
nothing but love (baby), he said: diamond rings that Wool- 
worth’s doesn’t sell: until that day (baby) : 

Into the songs of the streets. Into the rooms of the weary 
and weak, and into the parlors of the wealthy: I got a woman 
crazy about me: she’s funny that way. Into the empty chur- 
ches. Into the empty and dreamless minds: O Katerina O Ka- 
terina my Katerina. Into the movement of the mobs, goodbye 
my darling: honey, take a look at me: it’s the last you’re gonna 
get, you see: goodbye I’m going. Into the dream walk of no 
dream: I dreamt that I held you my darling my darling. Into 
broad Beale Street and up Michigan Boulevard and down 
Broadway and up the Strand and down to Piccadilly. 


Why should I bother with you? [I said. 

Gradually, said he, into the big dream of our day. 

And apart from him, but inevitably of his fidgetiness, I 
saw her again in the bright meadow, walking to me, and I 
said, Myra, O lovely madonna, you ? And she said no word: 
and together we walked to the deep lake and there danced and 
I said, Leah, O my holiness, you? And she said no word: 
and together we walked to the dark tree and in its shade dan- 
ced, and I said, Mary, O timeless one, you> And she said 
no word: and I stood alone again, on a street corner in a town, 
in Texas, a drugstore behind me: and up the street tripped 
the lady with the feathered hat, Trixie, twenty-seven steps up, 
over the tailor’s, all modern conveniences, including shower, 
and I said, Greetings. 

& 
Texas. 
Little Texas Trixie, and no brook and no tree, and the 
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whole universe bleary and the whole race of man tired and 
ill, the phonograph crying, I hate to see that evening sun go 
down, Oh by the old S. P. 

There is something so decidedly devotional in this style 
of singing, said Mr. Fleming, that it cannot fail to call forth 
the sympathies of the pious heart: blind man on the corner, 


singing the song of songs. 
@ 


Big broad Texas, big Texas broad, lone star Trixie, and 
no brook and no tree, and weary climbing of stairs, the whole 
race of man tired and ill at the door, and rattle of steel key, 
and inward to the place of our ungodly immortality, and un- 
pious conversation, and opposition to silence, the small phono- 
graph wailing. 

Let them be turned backward and put to confusion that 
desire my hurt: let them be turned back that say, Aha, aha. 


[ went down to the depot and around the bend of the road 
came the morning locomotive. Big fellow. Black. Full of 
juice. Nicely poised. Wheel. It came forward from around 
the bend of the road, Transamerica. 


@ 
Did you mean it when you said who's sorry now? 


Train going. Farewell you cockeyed palookas. Going. 
Farewell yu highly educated brats and bores. Going. Fare- 
well you wealthy baboons. Farewell you jitney philosophers. 
Going. Farewell you polite thieves. 
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CAMILLE SCHUWER 


Coréame 


Parce que tu n’as pas menti le jour de ta naissance, 
le soleil des voyants, la lumiére incandescente, 

t'ont réjoui sous tes paupiéres, et la roue des verdures 
tournant avec ton sang, devenait centrifuge, 
éclaboussait des pierres, était la vérité. 


C’étaient des yeux a sourires, des fleurs & pleurs 
au bout des mains qui coupaient la rose du jour, 
la bouche au bruit de ruche pour prédire, 

un noir cerveau pour enterrer |’oubli. 


La terre était au bas des tours 
comme. une place livrée sans combat ; 
les morts ressemblaient a des arbres, 
a leurs flammes tombées. 


L’ame disait au corps 

si tu veux, je t'emménerai partout sans toucher tes vétements, 
sans te faire tomber du sommeil ; 

tu traverseras les murs, les plaques de plomb ; 

tes fureurs de pensée, ma présence d’étoile, 

rougiront le front des malades, 

voleront au poete son tour de parole ; 


tu vois le bruit du soleil, le mouvement perpétuel 
de l'abeille qui reste 4 la méme place 

comme une usine en vibration ; 

la méme nuit, le méme soleil, tu comprends tout. 
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Et le corps répondait : j’entends moins que les sourds, 
j'ai soit, j'ai le vertige au bord de ma fourmiliére, 

on m’engraisse comme une reine, je perds mes germes 
et mon sang, malgré la rosace de mon cceur ; 

je crie, j'ai ma lumiére, j'ai chaud dans la neige ; 

6 Sisyphe, 6 supplice, je tombe me reléve ; 

c’est le temps qui nourrit ma force et ma fatigue ; 


donnez-moi seulement un peu de feuillage avant ma mort. 


L’ame disait encore — elle était Antigone 

qui sait le poids de |’ombre, une mince colonne, 
6 mon palmier porte-téte, 

voici mon vent d’esprit, toutes gloires tombées ; 
et la lourde légére, soutenant soutenue 
chancelait en portant sa tour de lumiere. 


Ils dorment éblouis au milieu des ténébres, 
noire, elle dort, ses mains laissent rouler les mangues. 
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PHILIPPE SOUPAULT 
Manhattan 


Trois jours encore trois jours 

et ce monde s éclaire 

les siécles trois par trois se succedent comme des nuages 
et voici qu au loin une terre 

s illumine 

Rivages sans feu sans hommes 

a peine le regard des loups dans la nuit 
l’ombre des oiseaux sur les plaines 
Plus loin encore des foréts noyées 

des arbres morts 

des insectes abandonnés 

Trois jours encore 

et tout cela m’appartient 

je guette ces ombres 

et l’océan tourne sur lui-méme 

ivre et fou 

enchainé par le vent. 


Une nuit une autre nuit 

il faut attendre 

que l’explosion d’un ordre 
fasse jaillir 

ce continent 

qui se confond avec le soleil 
L’ancre est jetée 

Yeau coule vaincue 

et dans le jour trop vaste 

les nuages pétrifiés s élévent vers le ciel 
Ce n’est encore que ton reflet 
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New York 

que ta fumée qui te dépasse 

que ton mirage et que ta destinée 

Trois siécles depuis cette seconde de ta naissance 
et tu es devant moi 

6 révolte | 

Impossible de reculer désormais 


I] faut avancer vers cet aimant 

vers cette cloche vers ce cri 

et nous entrons dans ce temple 
construit par la mére des pieuvres 
vers cette maladie cette fiévre 

qui miaule et gronde 

et nous sommes au seuil de cette espérance 
terrible comme la soif 

Ville du jour et de la nuit 

qu'une chanson fait sourire 

et que le tonnerre n’effraie point 

6 unique 

infatigable 

Tues cette main grande ouverte 
pointée vers les étoiles 

que tu reflétes mille fois 

main liquide 

pleine d’azur et de boue 

offerte 4 ]a tempéte a l’exilé au hasard 
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Poeme 


Je n’ai confiance que dans la nuit 
ombre ot les murmures promettent 
l’éternité. 

Je n’ai plus honte, 

je vois et j appelle. 

Je cne. 

Tout se tait 

et tu apparais triomphante nue, 
les bras tendus heureuse, 

tu dis alors, alors 

et je suis ton ombre, 

j écoute et j’obéis, 

le silence t’appartient 

et je suis le silence. 

Je te retiens 

tandis que le monde s’évanouit, 
un nuage. 

Tu demeures, 

tu es la nuit, 

la nuit toute entiére, 

dans l’espace et le temps confondus 
tu es la vérité, 

oh incendie, 

flamme qui s empare et conquiert 
qui d’un seul coup d'un regard 
envahit. 
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JAMES JOHNSON SWEENEY 
Lemon Tree 


The usufruct of the lemon tree is a haggard woman 
Leaning on a worn stone by the sea 


No soiled candle drippings carry the imprint of the tufted toe 
No simple castor spins the fluent Grail 


Empty harness wrinkles the green table-top 
From the phalansteries of ants 

And the spider will bicycle the dawn’s mouth 
To the whittled bone and the blown sea-base 


Parse the potential word 

Strike the tall pole to the mensal 

Strip the parasol of herbs 

Bend the wheel-song to a new window 
Spin the lean bobbin to the water flesh 


The middle will not bleed or talk 


The granite has no bee within 
The sea no partisan 
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Oranges and Lemons 


Oranges want the first word in the hangman’s ulster 
Spool the swamp-adder 
Bend the oil-root 
Single-net the ostrich. 


Bitten iron skinny arms and trunk 

We bear our corpses with us 

To roost them in the fork of a tree 

‘Granny in gingham and her pate de fois-gras Mussulman of a 


husband 


You have never dreamed in images and ironies. 


Mouldy voice greeping through the ivy 

Snarling the blench stomacher of death 

Spavin laugh that rasps the curled pipes of the ear 

Timber wolves kid-gloved and green-in-the-groove like tea” 
cups. 


Home is a torrent of sap out of the granaries of the North 
land 

Land of ingrown bays crevices parturient on a frozen coast. 

Grimace is a coat of color for the hen that pecks 

The apple proffered in the lean tree shade. 


Break axes to splinters on the splintering shore 
Turn the gray cat-notes to bell-drops 

Spade the ripe fissures with anemone and maidenhair 
Lashes cornice the window to the hurricane’s breath. 


Never grim Peter calls clandestine cranes 
To sulk on the bayou’s velvet muck 
Green is Gethsemane to pipers 


Love is an offering of laths. ne 


LAURENCE VAIL 
Fragment from a Novel 


OFF 
Have been HERE 
Let’s get out of HERE 


There was a locality. We had been there some time. 
Centuries, about an hour, minutes without end, and yet how 
quickly the years pass, we'd grown up there, days dragging, 
time to make a change. 


My dear Hans: 

At last I have decided to leave the old manse. I have 
been imbedded too long now in the identical rut -— the same 
chairs and tables, the same faces, trees. You know the sort of 
place. It’s a house with a roof to it, a few women, and out- 
side there’s a street. There’s a river too, and more or less 
water, swift sometimes, greyish often, frequently knee-deep, and 
trout in it, and sardine tins, canoes, Indians, weirs, mills, and 
tanned muscular jolly girls breasting it with crawling Swiss lads, 
filthy tugs, discs of oil and wrinkles of blue sky, but always — 
how I loved that river, how I wearied — always flows the same 
way. Seedy River I call it, and I looked out of the tame win- 
dow at the familiar sights: the traffic — every size and sound 
of locomotion from Louis XV heels to trucks; I saw the endless 
prairie, grasses of various dimensions no man would or could 
count, no sign of human hesitation, not even a finger print, nor 
a blade of grass, but stones of many shapes and an assortment of 
earths, clay, loam and chalk. The loneliness, dear Hans, no 
smoke on the horizon, the green sea my sole companion, no land 
in sight: I'd give ten years out of my life for a friend anda cool 
glass of beer, for a glass of warm beer even, even for a glass of 
luke ice-water on the sidewalks of New York. I looked at my 
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watch. It tolled: Forty Years Old. I thought: I'll go crazy 
if I watch those regiments of pines climbing up the mountain top. 
‘They never achieve the summit. They merely thin out, tired. 
Meanwhile a man grows old. I looked over at the department 
stores, the ocean, the small grey Breton church, but damned if 
I'll live permanently in the jungle. I’m all for civilization, though 
fed up with town. I was restless, my dear Hans, was it the 
Spring? Over there, across the Impasse Culot, I did perceive 
a squint of bud on the deadish branch of an all but dead tree. 
And a mason on the scaffolding eased out of his blue sleeves, 
while the swallow in the cathedral and the girl in the street, 
plump and sullen in the April blossoms of her silk shining blouse. 
Oh, most definitely, the snows were melting on the Mont-Joly, 
and yet the leaves on the old chestnut in front of the village 
blacksmith’s were crisping to brown. Such a crackle in the 
wind bared the boughs, so it is November and soon it will rain, 
and I must plough back to Cosy-City over the sodden leaves. 
But indeed, alone with my family and the servants, I have been 
there too long, to and from the office, the same newspapers, 
autobusses, sitting with the same bottle, home to the same sheets. 
I am tired. It is imperative I refresh myself by a new faligue, 
heady women, southern wines, that I see the same old film in 
the ennui and heart-ache of a friendless town. So, presently, 
I shall lock) my trunk, embrace my mother, send the maid for a 
cab, and go about my unknown business with importance, with 
terror, with a fresh despair. Or shall I walk to the station, sad 
and whistling, down the Rue du Bac, across the Mississippi, 
vault the stile like a youngster, with bravado, apprehension be- 
cause I fear the bull? But there are other reasons why, though 
I admire my aged father, I cannot remain home till he decide to 
die and break my heart because it will then be proven to me 
that I am no longer a boy. It was yesterday, at sunset, that I 
came of age and a young man is then supposed to set out for some 
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place there to seek. renown, a bank account, an establishment, 
wife and children, hardening arteries, dignity, disabilities. Some 
sort of duty calls me, to myself, to the Cause, to a girl in every 
port. And now, my dear Hans, I must say Adieu. Got to 
do a thing to something before I catch that train. 


There are other methods of departure, viz: Normal Man, 
Esq., and the backbone of all nations, but who knows his 
address? He entrains with the simple ease of an habitual 
luncher sitting down to the daily chop. Wednesday, Thurs- 
day, Friday he wore a room outside his suit. Now he wears 
a compartment, 2nd Class. He is not shocked by the weepers 
~~ some people are like that. Heartless? Not a bit of it. 
He is fondly accustomed to the little woman who did not come 
to the station because she had shopping to do. He did not go 
shopping with her — he had travelling to do. They will wnte 
to each other affectionately about mediocre sums of money and 
the weather and the health when they have time. He will 
come back not later than, not sooner than, it 1s time to come 
back. They are fond of each other and will enjoy eating and 
sleeping together when it is the hour unalterable to eat and 
sleep. 


The ultimate whistle. She clings to his lips, drinking, but 
they move away slowly, then more swiftly, towards the north. 
Oh, my ownest, how can you move the moustach of my dreams 
away from me to the bitter north? But my treasure, I never, 
never, never as much as shunted my toothbrush north. It’s 


this relentless Paris — New York — London, the Comet, the 
train of damn destiny, it’s off, to the north. 
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How many travellers and each one knows and acts that 
patience is a virtue, and during this intermission in my life activ- 
ity is suspended, or relegated to this train which does my moving 
for me. So should we be content to: 


a-sit a-sit 

a-snooze a-snooze 
a-smoke a-stretch 

a-smoke a-stitch 
a-stretch a-sit 

a-snooze a-smoke 
a-stand a-sit 

a-stretch a-smoke 


postponing the Cabinet Meeting 
till Journey’s End, for this piece of time should not count as a 
slice of life, for I am neither here nor there but on the way to 
the place where we shall declare war or pop the question. So 
mostly placid and adoze are the paying guests of the Trans- 
continental Comet and if there be an exception it is the short red 
man who... 
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DOROTHY VAN GHENT 
The Rose and the Skull 


Skull: 


Rose: 


Skull: 
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The song of songs, it is the last 
Song, it is 
The mortality of singers and the sting 
Of song, it is the last 
Morality of pain. 
Supposing the refinement of darkness 
Supposing refreshment in death 
Supposing a tune like a region 
A right hand that is not aimless, supposing 
A place of deposit 
For deadliness 
Go and inherit, 
Rose, 
and pray 
For a tempestuous character 
Pray for agony of nomenclature 
Pray for agony. 


Condensed intimacy of fate, how have our thorns 
Beleaguered us, made suitable reception. 

How ripe the eye 

Nestled in ashes. 

How the posthumous glance 

Grows incandescent. 


Grief 
for thy meekness, 
and for thy health 
sickness, shall moulder away 
thee in thy new day 


Rose: 


Skull: 


Rose: 


More temperate 
Denial came by cold, by frost more fair. 
Return the rare coercion of the year, 
Return the pallid debtor and his care, 
The fruits of mercy and the rival snow, 
The slow desidua by score and score 
Repeating such decease as virtue held 
Faggoted in a close increasing core 
For warm arrival on an upright scene. 
Repeat the fond procedure of the corse 
Canceled in open field, be manifest 
By foot’s tread by deliberate choler 
How turns the thorn into the land again 
Enhancing the remote pacific green. 


Patience outworn 
By tabulation of minute exchanges, 
Reinstatements, trauma, mineral fancies, 
Degrees of rectification, and the soil worn 
And the place over and over 
Frequented by hints, as lie the dead down 
And the place stands under bashfully 
Receiving — 

No slaughter of this population, 
But an incumbency, 
infant in death, 

Who shall by patience learn of new apprisals; 
So patience is outworn, and death is risen. 


Pendulous 
Bosom and insatiate 
Now bloom as lasting rose, 
cardinal fervor, 
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Skull: 
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And crowned with excess of those bright looks, 
Eyes tugging at the lenten stalk, the fare 

Of flesh bemused, peplos of pulses, 

Hearts in carnival as flare of hearts 

In death’s obsequious fundament repose. 


It is the last 

song, the last 
Tentation and decision by these scores. 
And the hand goes seeled. The mouth 
Is drawn up painfully. The face is sledded over 
Continuously by the same assertion, it settles 
And is never changed. 

Profit of death, 

Profit of pain shall tempt 
With wounds the singer, but the wounds are sore, 
They shall endure in last intemperate song 
And fashion the somatic iliad. 


Le Corbusier: Pécheurs 


10 


Le Corbusier: Femme a la draperie rouge. 
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Le Corbusier: Création d’une Ville Neuve. 
Port de Nemours (Afrique du Nord): port, 
cité d’affaires, cité industrielle, cité de rési- 


dence, centre civique, etc. 


NIGHT, MYTH, LANGUAGE 


DOROTHY BOILLOTAT 


Dream of the End of Time 


: In two kingdoms two fires burn. One fire consumes and 
kills. The other enlivens. 
@ 


Their flight was in the winter. In the bitter heart of 
winter, in the deeps of the cold they were forced to flee. 
Some traveled by tram; some, sabled and corsaged with the 
last already-dying orchids, glided over the glazed roads in 
limousines; many walked, some shod; and from the discalced 
feet of others, the poor. blood flowed and congealed on the 
frozen walks. Quiet was everywhere. Underfoot the snow 
muffled all sound, and no lips moved in the bitter air. No 
bird with wing or tongue clove the taut spaces; the arrow of 
the cold had felled them. One sound only swung in the vast 
tower of the cold : the steady tolling of a distant bell. 

At first, in the time of early warnings, oak leaves and 
the needles of the pine, which otherwise cling, fell in a dead, 
a silent shower. There was a slow creeping of darkness 
through the web of the air, a chilling of the sun’s enfeebled 
ray, a pallor and a flickering as of dying on the moon. ‘Then 
followed deeper cold when the icecased bark of trees fell like 
scales in glittering debris upon the stony ground. 

Science comforted some, its gift against the cold a little fire 
in a tube of glass. “Here is sufficient fire to secure us from 
the cold for a hundred years.” So, relieved, they traveled, 
laughing, toward the tower which was to hold them and where 
already the tube was ensconced like a precious relic behind a 
chromium grille. Divans and mirrors were lavishly spread out 
for their comfort; music and games and cards were there for 
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relaxation, and for refreshment cellars of wines and fruits and 
delicate meats. 

Those who entered here filed through the narrow, closely 
guarded doors, their identification being in certain coins bearing 
Caesar's superscription. With them also entered minions. : 
ministrels and clowns and story tellers. Outside the stone 
tower acrowd began to gather having heard rumours of safety to 
be found within. Shaking with terror and the cold their first 
‘pleading murmur to be refuged swelled indignantly to clamo- 
rous crying. Porters closely guarded the heavy doors. 
“There is no room”, was the careless answer. Then impre- 
cations hissed upon the metal air. In return a voice cut clearly 
through the angry outcry. “There are too many people in 
the world. It would be well if some died.” A woman, 
faintly smiling, passed through the carefully opened door. 

Final darkness was closing down and with it increasing 
cold which pierced the flesh like thorns of ice. Children and 
women and men ran, bitterly driven by pain, down the long 
road into the darkness. And the darkness became deep and 
thick and none could see the faces of the others so that each 
became lost and alone in the midst of unutterable confusion. 
But all about them each one could hear the awful, labored 
breathing of crowds of people running, running, stricken with 
terror, running in the dark labyrinth, in the vast catacombs of 
this last night. Now, too, many began to fall by the way, 
exhausted, stricken, speared mortally by the cold. 


At intervals new crowds like great waves flung by the 
wind found themselves before the tower with its locked doors. 
Seeing gleams of light from high windows they knelt and kissed 
the great blocks of stone, and lifting their arms, piteously cried 
to be given refuge. No answer came, no saving sound. Then 
thrust on again by the unceasing wind they saw in the distance 
a glow of light spread faintly upon the black air, and even at 
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the sight of its pale radiance hope welled up within them. 
Eagerly they followed this second star of guiding light and 
behold, when they reached the place where the light stood 
they saw a great form, an ark, standing solid like a rock in 
the midst of desolate waters, a refuge from the turbulent and 
killing cold and the confused roaring of the winds. One tried 
the door and it swung wide and showed inside a great crowd, 
quiet, intent, tranquil in the dim interior where candles burned 
like petals of flame and light glowed red from a small lamp. 

Again and again the doors opened wide and crowds of 
people, all who would, entered and this ark held all, tenderly, 
securely. Newcomers, entering, cried breathlessly, “ The air 
fills with ice. See us. We are mailed in ice.” The knee- 
ling crowds responded, “God be praised. ’O ye frost and 
cold, bless the Lord. O ye ice and snow, bless the Lord : O 
ye nights and days, bless the Lord.’ He who preserved the 
children in the fiery furnace will keep us from the sharp teeth, 
from the compassing ring, from the contracting tentacle of the 
cold.” 

Late in the dark cold of the night dancers in the tower, 
curious, peered through the clear glass of the windows to be- 
hold the wasting of the world. The world below them was 
a barrenness of ice, a wilderness of dead trees torn and broken 
by the wind. Distant, through the carnage they saw, but were 
not able to comprehend a glow of pure pale light, which spread 
upward like a luminous cloud. Uneasy they turned again to 
the comfort of horns and drums and the movement of the 
dance. 

In the ark opaque windows shut out the world and the 
things that were in the world. Time passed and one by one 
the candles flickered out and the oil in the lamp was consumed 
but darkness never overcame those gathered there for souls 
burned, enflamed with love, and from their bodies pure light 
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glowed, and over all the sacred Host in a fiery wreath flameti 
the true light shining in the darkness. 

The end was coming. The tower was swaying in the 
wind, swaying in the midst of metallic cold, in the icewaste 
where no living thing moved, in the terrible darkness broken 
only by steely icelight. The spark from the tube, like a relic 
grille enclosed, still warmed the space but strangely they, the — 
secure, began to grow cold. “Feel my hands. Do they 
seem cold?” Mad terror seized them. Crowded together 
they peered from the windows and fear masked their faces. 
Then they shall seek death and shall not find it. They were 
forced to wait, living; to watch, hopeless, while the cold of 
the heart seeped outward from within chilling the flesh. They 
waited, the cold increasing, and could not see the end. 

But the ark never wavered in the savage storm and the 
flaming of the souls of those within it overflowed into their bo- 
dies so that they felt a sweet burning through the veins, and 
thus kindled with love they awaited the approaching end. 
Their prayer was quiet, the glowing breathing of the heart, — 
and the voice of the priest rose strongly, “Fear not for I will be 
with you all days even to the consummation of the world. » 


The devouring fire of the carnal kingdom is turned upon — 
and even now consuming itself, it is a dying, dwindling fire. 
But the burning bush of the kingdom of God is bursting with 
glory into golden flaming flower and fruit. 
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THOMAS GOOD 


Carrion 


Dry lanes he came through without sugar in stomach and 
temptation in coldness. He looked and called and no answer. 
He spoke and said: “You yellow cuckoo, only touch my bel- 
lysprings and you'll find I’m randy enough. I'll pink straight 
if they don’t leave me now, or when they hear my body crackle.” 
Not to speak of the apple-orchard and blossom to cover her. 
Firm loins broke his goose-step, and there were crazy children 
singing into his ears, asking him to murder them, because the 
priest withheld absolution. O, never will he stink yet until 
Easter, with seven lines crossing his brow, and if the five angels 
who sleep by JLazarus’s tomb have not kept quiet how much 
ranking will be in the bye-pass of Heaven. Now the twin- 
monster is harnessed to a star, and the bite of a tooth in her 
left breast. She saw the seven storms and breathed out gold- 
dust to the cenotaur. There was a crack in the eyeball and 
white men strangling a negro baby near the furnace. So | 
said: “Never answer whilst these bloodlips rouse stealth in 
the keeping of pig-sties. For benevolence is only one ounce 
in the kingdom of truth.” There were five pears adjacent to 
the snowdrop, and where the crane draws wheels, Satan made 
his meal of abdomens. Only the anchorite had any salt to 
his pie and left no sting in the serpent’s mouth. The acrostic 
was numerical and eleven bases of brimstone led to the gossa- 
mer pavement. ‘Travelling by his side I heard the snapping of 
ribs, and demented stallions were exercising magnetism in sho- 
velfuls by any road curious eaters may have taken. A day is 
two halves and few women have goat’s milk, but when two angry 
girls stripped the priest. he shaved his bones to sawdust. He 
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said: “I’m in Chancery now and doubletwisted if Abel gives 
no quarter.” Now the discourse was ready to be given: 

“O, lapwing in heaven of time carry a countenance of 
grim odour through the bays. Alias Mackenzie is a softer reef 
than a pinnacle and swallowed mud is no tether to a liaison. 
Fume in equal paces, left, left, right, left and right again, and 
tell no dead games in season by choking berries in Whipsnade. 
In streams of gloom two straps had soaked in steam. Drume- 


dary counts steps to Druid arches and Clovis holds no distaff.” 


Now I stand where no echo manipulates water, or trifle 
soothes brain-fag. I have asked in three-four time if Barti- 
maeus singed his tail in the waters of Eden, and if several 
apricots sit swaying in Gotha. Each leg is severed for patent 
privacy and eleven bends of the head strike the end of a season 


of chamber madness. In the court of the triremes Abjacus 


castrated his baby ant and an uncouth bandylegged giant man- 
noeuvres by firelight. We kept swaying through bedrock till 
the sweep of dunes left a billycock hat to signal where the tide 
had reached. Twenty fathoms below Ann’s curse, foul 
stench set jaws in motion, and, cleaning the stirrups, we plun- 
ged into the spume again. And so on. And so on. Until 
they sailed into the archer’s last ride and knocked twice into 
farthing spoons, all frosty in the daydream. This is the spee- 
heo on hot drops when no cream spins round the hoop. Have 
you to beg on carrot roads or sweep stale ditches? Give five 
hoots by the pear-tin and send the scarab flying-to the hat- 
chway. Care for the two bitches lifting the curls from the 
rancid butter and no ginger will stand baking. For crying 
Smith wil] not bill The Waste Land and Joseph is stripping 
the muddle by the oak beams and clover. 


EUGENE JOLAS 


Vertigral 


Lucifer-hymns fill the grey dusk, and the bawdy vocabu- 
lary trumpets into a sick hour. The crowds are passing through 
the tear-ploughed acres of asphalt. The hoardings cry against 
the eyes. Satanic heads are covered with tang filched from 
the Sargossa Sea. Dervishes whirl in Gethsemane. It is a 
corrosion of pain. Une apparition descend le fleuve. Uferlos 
ist die trauer der seelen. Mottled rags wail before a doomflar- 
ing distress. ‘he sermonizers in the cathedral of the seven last 
verbs siren fear. A wasserflut growls dusterwelt. How 
glitterglast the deathchant fleers! The whimpertime is here. 
There is steelglint in the eyes of passers-by. The cauldron 
waits with sulphour-fumes. The scissors crunch. Soon it will 
be blade on blade, 6 frontier-dreamer, the mothers’ lips will be 
loud with moan. Eyes will flamemuse ruined oaks. Tank- 
men will invade the solitary towers. Wird die landschaft 
nicht mehr singen? Wo sind die engel die uns gnade_brin- 
gen? Fieberlodernd kreiseln kinder. Ein meteor peitscht die 
tuerme. We want to flee the shuttered shops in aureole-gleam. 
C’est l’ascension délirante. Une musique tonne. Nous enten- 
dons la langue des étoiles dans un bruissement de feu. Soon 
we are in the planetwhorl. The spinturn of the globe is stop- 
ped. The clouds are running amuck. Porphyry temples 
glitterbloom orion-souls. 
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FRANZ KAFKA 


The Housefather’s Care 


Some say that the word Odradek comes from the Slavonic, 
and trace its structure to that tongue. Others believe it has a 
German origin and is merely influenced by the Slavonic. The 
uncertainty about these two derivations, I consider, entitles us to 
assume that neither is correct, since we cannot find a meaning 
for the name in either language. 

Needless to say, no one would bother his head about the 
problem, did there not really exist an entity called Odradek. 
It resembles a flat, star-shaped spool, and, what is more, seems 
actually to be covered with yarn. Probably they are only 
loose ends of thread which have been snapped off and knotted 
or tangled up together, and they are of various shapes and col- 
ours. But it is not merely a spool: from the middle of the star 
a small cross-bar protrudes in which another bar is inset at right 
angles. With the aid of the cross-bar on one side, and the 
prongs of the star upon the other, the whole structure can stand 
up as if it were mounted on two legs. 

We might be tempted to believe this form had once a 
functional significance of some kind, and that now we see it in 
a damaged state. This, however, does not seem to be the case; 
at least we can detect nothing to confirm any such theory. No- 
where can we discern any appendages or fragments that might 
point to that conclusion; the whole thing seems senseless, yet 
quite complete in its peculiar way. Nothing further can be 
said about its anatomy, for Odradek is extraordinarily nimble 
and cannot be captured. 

It lives in the garret, on the stairs and in the hall, by turns. 
Sometimes it is invisible for months on end when presumably 
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it has moved to other houses, but sooner or later it always re- 
turns to ours. Sometimes when we are going out and happen 
to notice it floundering down the banisters, we feel moved to 
address it. Of course we don’t put direct questions, we treat 
it, naturally enough, considering its tininess, like a child. 
“What's your name?” we ask. “Odradek.” “And where do 
you live?” “Anywhere,” it says and seems to laugh, yet the 
laughter is such as might be produced by a being without lungs. 
There is a sound in it like the rustle of fallen leaves. With that 
the conversation usually comes to an end. As a matter of fact, 
replies are not always forthcoming. Quite often it is mute 
over a long period, dumb as the wood it seems to be. 


Vainly I ask myself, what will become of it. Can it really 
die? All that dies has had, to start with, some kind of goal 
and a specific activity in which it has indulged, but this is not 
the case with Odradek. Will it then, one wonders, go rolling 
on and on and on forever before the feet of my children and 
my children’s children, the tattered threads trailing away 
behind it? 

Obviously it’s quite harmless; yet I find the idea that it 
may possibly survive me almost painful. 


(Translated from the German by Eugene Jolas 
and Stuart Gilbert) 
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NIALL MONTGOMERY 


Imaginary pronoums 


THERE WON’T EVER BE ANY MORE CHANGE 
as it was never in the end even 

she says there are no empties 

if there can have been no evidence 


igcioth-ghal an cheana 
failtiodh isteach romham 
ni féidir imtheacht uaim 
traighim-se cheana 


what you have you can loose 
so get wise to yourself 
you've nothing to choose 
please stop eating the delph 


asam fhéin ni dhéanfainn aon leithéid 

fear diongbhala an easbaidh 

na locfadh iomghoin ach citin-loinnear do dhéad 
a’s a slighfeadh an neimh-nidh 


and to observe 

a calculable cycling emptity 

a whining leather shadow in the brick-faliage 
neigh please and a dress 
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GEORGES PELORSON 
Perpetuel Mobile 


De la halte maison il ne restait plus rien qui ne fit a fateur 
et pourtant la hauteur était bien A modére et l’auteur a frais 
dire un quantinet padére et flaneur A fadaise et demie qu avait 
moulu modeére mais la creuse A l’imprégne et tantale et si pain 
que la fuite a la paire 

ainsi je |’imagine 

et tantale et si bain que la panse mercit et quelle a da 
tant puits se gonfler 4 la ronce bon poids A la valence et que 
je m/arsouille un peu de pourceau que je dois entre l’arvre et 
la corse aussi bien avec la saboyarde et celui qu avait dort 
dans sa voix que ¢a se dauphinait et de foire au matin se 
barimonotonait sotta force et métissait A soie tant et scie dans 
le piu que mieux fallait |’ébouir tant qu’a faire se douvait car 
apre tout c’est a l’aprés comme & la biere, 

donc a la pierre se leva et fendit son écorce et fit un beau 
coucou pis que fendre et |!’oreste 

ainsi je |’imoigine 

et tantale et si faim et peripatata qu’il en schista muliére 
et que de causse en causse il en rhona filére aprés maturnité 

et tantale et si rien qui ne fit a fatére et tantale et si 
rien et tantale et si frére un quantinet modeére et tantale et si 
faim et tantale 4 la paire 

du moi je |’imagine 

et tantale et si pere et ma grande modére et modére ma 
mére et fauteur a fauteur faut fauteur et demi et fatére mon 
frére 4 modére et demie et les grands saboyards et |’écorce 
d’autant que ca s’autand si loin que ca marche et ca marche 
et s avoit de si loin et se dauphine en cceur et tantale et si fort 
que ca tonne raison qu’il ne reste plus rien qui ne fat a fauteur 
et pourtant la hauteur qui jurasse qu’a modére 


et peripatata et mérimamama 
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WILLIAM SAROYAN 


Fragment 


In my room I slept, dreaming language, Pater hemon, 
father in heaven, ho en tois ouranois, worded and named, 
sanctificetur nomen tuum, hallowed. II tuo regno venga, republic 
of Russia. Sea hecha tua volontad come all ye faithful 
como en el cielo, friend, can you tell me the way to Troy ? 
[ am a stranger in town. Ansi tambien en la tierra, thy will 
upon the turning earth. Unser tagliches brod gieb uns heute, 
bread, for we hunger and are weary. En vergeet on onze 
schulden, forgive, sicut et nos remittimus debitoribus nostris, 
zione, on the steps of the Baptist Church, universal smile, mas 
libranos de mal, from evil torn. Percioche tuo e il regno, 
thine alone, e la potenza, e la gloria, in sempiterno, power, 
glory, Mr. Fleming, in a neat twelve-dollar suit, two pairs of 
pants, from two storeys up, laughing in the dark earth, ha ha 
ha, good afternoon God, mighty pleasant to see your bright 
and beaming face: allow me to introduce a number of varieties 
of contemporary microbes, of for and by the flesh, one hundred 
percent. 

And I said to her, Woman, I have brought you my heart 
on a cafeteria tray and my money on a copy of True Con- 
fessions. 
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J. L. SWEENEY 


Poem 


Unfurled aloom 

the sunderwhirl 

wine eyed wind dried 
spiracle pincrest fire 
skywide gyring straight 
silent to pinnacle. 


Hot height depth drop 

clock kept time-tight 

in tense fuselage, inch edged 
lean-ledged shadowless 

crawl of battleship lattice 

taut small in the distance 

cowled in cloud prow] 

and bird call: all wrought 

in rivet wrench torched 

blasted cast in pencil path 
resilience to a million 

plated fractions of an atom. 
Raddlespar, scarbright mighty 
nightreacher through rinse of stars 
and shattered arcs 

that ridge the meteor zone 

stealing the heat of planets 
painting the incandescent 
whirlwind wounding the firmament 
winding sky and earth in one . 
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DAVIDSON TAYLOR 


The Word Seraphim Occurs But 
Once In The Old Testament 


Over a clean new beam I stepped among the shavings 
curled upon the floor into a brand new chapel in a great 
skyscraper. No pews had been installed, but otherwise the 
work was largely done. A few plaster spots spattered the fresh- 
planed floor, but the muss was clean. The dim interior light 
showed a fine imaginative grill which soared behind an organ 
console of warm, golden wood. { approached the walls, and 
found repeated on them, once to each square foot, a pleasant 
motif in bas-relief: three gay cherubic heads against a swirl of 
ribbon, the flanking two with cheeks puffed out in whistling, 
and the middle cherub larger, singing with his forehead back. 
So they lay in light relief, making quiet music in the dusk. 
I then remembered I was passing through this building because 
I had forgotten where I’d parked my car. 
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IRENE WISSOTZKY 


Réves Diurnes 
(To my Father) 


Will you go and note the object of my complaint? Quell 
all desire, while gazing at the surging waterfall! Pine not 
while drooping cyclamens clamour for their fates, but tentatively 
sundering them from their sleep awake to motion and enchant- 
ment! Exchange your thoughtful fancies for odd dreams! 
Confuse cicada’s throng with all aspirations! You'll get the 
hang of it yet, but beware, for frolics are my tamed delight. 
Concealed in ramble-beauty’s wishes you'll sigh for vengeance 
and abuse, and singing loudly from sheer fascination, we'll make 
you carry your thought like a gentleman carries red wine in a 
gourd. Green hammering boughs, and short shimmer-stalks 
on which a bowlshaped butterfly or flower impersonates hope- 
ful signals for the warrior in this bright domain. Reform the 
flavour of good-tempered day! Acknowledge the free-seasoned 
light of favour by your way! You'll ramble far and still 
forget the sign of deft concealment, from your mockery, or 
sleeping quandaries! Good luck! For had I wished for evil, 
the day, blackbillowing furnace stifling madness, would wreck 
this puny morcel in a wind of hate. And shallow waters cold 
and callow receding can only fray your soul to eternal misery 
of night. So beware the blight of your forgetfulness. Do 
not repeat the stolen words of fantasies that roam incognito: 
but go by sight. 

® 

Je démontre la réalité des harangues foudroyantes a mes 
réves, voyageuses phrases de molicules, sur la supposition des 
mondes, modes et soutiens de familles dans les cas exception- 
nels !.. Je détache de leurs socles les tétes de bouc chauffés a 
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blanc. Je vais et je te démonte ! Je marche en marchandant 
ma téte condescendante. 

Je te hais, vie berceuse, vie guerriére, fréquentée par ]’ins- 
tant infini et l’estime de la mort. 


e 
Uznai tchudnoye pliemia... dieciatkami viorst zahvatila 
polianu” 
V shir mielko v uzorah razplaviloss tchudo ee vihriem 
zapalo kak cierebriannaia gorst za pazuhu Damianu. 


) 

Napoléon : J’envisage une fin grotesque et difficile, une 
main farouche et noble prédisant la charade inoubliable. L’iné- 
vitabilité me sied... de finalité... jeune pervenche... [1 est vrai et 
je murmure : et nous ? succomber, se dissoudre, se méfier de 
l'irascibilité légendaire de ma bonne petite mémoire. Je crie : 
A bas les valets de ma bouche !.. Vive l’irresponsable joie du 
hier intraduisible... 

@ 


Yet you still think your mad thoughts and still they go on: 
fantasies; wanderings; absences; obsessions. A second sight 
that with magicians yet will make you strong. A despair that 
challenges despair and fiends in our hearts and bloodless wounds 
still can let life free. 

@ 
Deep ends depend on an eggnogging acquaintance. 


> 
O verdoyantes prairies escaping through a mist des haies 
de clarinettes. Lakes were powdering the landscapes, et la 
lune fut 1A ce soir, bouleversante en costume de bain doré. Ida 
vous montrait Pégase, while you waited, while the jazz de 
Louis-Soleil vous faisait voir du fond de mes miroirs une fusée 


de chandelles... 
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Homage to the Mythmaker 


James Joyce is completing the last pages of his protean 
book of the night. Work in Progress, eighteen fragments of 
which have been published by Tyansition during the last ten 
years, will appear in book-form in 1938, and doubtless attract 
the attention of the inter-continental world with the electric 
shock of the thunder-word that epitomizes poly-syllabically one 
of its leit-motifs. 

Fifteen years of word-ecstatic labours are about to close. 

To the very end, like one of the Celtic ornament-makers, 
the Irish writer has worked, in painstaking solitude, at the gi- 
gantic vision which has possessed him ever since he sent Ulysses 
on its world-migration. Ass his Nocturne reaches the ultimate 
note of a word mutilated in the nightmind, as a final challenge 
to the spirit and grammar of the sun, he accelerates the rhythm, 
suffers the ensemble of his highly charged pan-logos once more, 
organizes into one synoptical prose-poem the most tenuous 
threads of the three parts and postlude that compose his tale 
of humanity’s progress through the abyss of the ages. 

Soon our curiosity as to the mysterious and jealously 
guarded title of the book — a title that was first conceived 
fifteen years ago — will be satisfied. 

What will the finished book be like >? 

This complex, this enigmatic work has challenged contem- 
porary speculation as no other book has done for a long time. 
Its fragmentary appearance will probably have militated against 
an immediate acceptance, but the reader has doubtless now 
been prepared through Transition and the exegetical efforts of 
Transition writers. There have been a few indications in the 
past fifteen years sketching the ultimate silhouette. 

We kkinow that Mr. Joyce’s ambition has been to wnite a 
book dealing with the night-mind of man. We have already 
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followed most of the purgatorial, multiple characters, blunder- 
ing through their larval and anthropological transmigrations. 
We have had glimpses of that titanic city-mountain synthesis: 
Humphrey Chimpden Earwigger, and have watched his coun- 
tless human metamorphoses. We have followed the pan- 
symbolic pattern in the creation of Anna Livia Plurabelle, the 
river-woman, magna mater. Shem and Shaun, the adopted 
daughter, the household slut, the topers and gossips of pre- 
history and history, have passed by, in their primordial drama; 
the contour of the conflict that dominates the conception on 
the nocturnal stage plays in a continuous mutation of locality, 
objects, happenings, language, characters. Examining with new 
eyes Mr. Joyce’s revolutionary conception of the paragraph, we 
have tried to keep in mind that the dramatic dynamis is based 
on the Bruno theory of knowledge through opposites, and on 
the Vico philosophy of cyclic recurrence. 

We are once more in the ambience of Dublin, “The Black 
Pool”, yet there is a new topographical background the action 
of the “story” being played in a suburb: Chapelizod. We 
are in the Valley of the Liffey. Phoenix Park, the Welling- 
ton Monument, the Magazine etc... are constantly before us. 
Chapelizod is said to have taken its name from Iseult, made 
famous in our day by Tennyson and Wagner. All these 
elements are constantly used in the structure of Work in 
Progress. 

The “story” deals with the outer and inner world of a 
lower middle-class family living in a hotel beside the prattling 
Liffey, in the vicinity of Phoenix Park. It is a sultry summer- 
night. Lightning rolling over the Dublin mountains strikes 
prima! fear in the hearts of the inhabitants. A thunder-clap 
roars through the phantasmal dusk. The customers in the pub 
forget their gargantuan tales. Rain clears the atmosphere. 
The children play on the square. Then the house goes to: 
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ai. Zt a ap of time and space, in the world 
i ’ emory of the family — and of the 
uman race. 

Mr. Joyce As now finishing the last pages. We may 
expect technical innovations that go beyond Marion Bloom’s 
monologue in audacity. For now the author deals with 
the dream-phantasies, with the hypnogogic hallucinations, the 
imner_scissions of an entire household, of mankind in general. 

Nietzsche says somewhere: “In sleep and dream we pass 
once more through the early phases of mankind.” Modern 
psychology has made enormous progress in delineating the mvth- 
ological remnants of the unconscious. Man, in his night-life, 
re-lives the phantasies that were those of the Magdalenean 
man, the dream-phantoms which produced the great myths of 
all the races. 

In Work in Progress, the pre-logical or pre-conscious mind 
of the ancestors is continuously at work. Mr. Joyce presents 
his phantasmagoric figures as passing back and forth from a 
mentality saturated with archetypal images to a contemporary 
kinesis, from the past of childhood memories to a vision of fu- 
ture construction. 

History being, in his earlier words, “a nightmare’ Mr. 
Joyce gives us the multi-dimensional idea of Time in sleep. 
His conception of Time is born out of his deep sense of race 
parallelism. It has relations with the newest discoveries of 
physical science as well as with oneiromantic experiments. The 
Joycean idea is cosmic Time, a collossal vision that negatives 
Bergson’s theory of durée. 

Legend tells us that prehistoric man possessed a third eye, 
which was the “seat of the soul” in the Cartesian philosophy. 
The pineal eye was said to have given ancestral man the na- 
tural intuitive faculties which modern man has apparently lost. 
The man with the third eye may come back again, according 
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to certain modern palaeontologists, who foresee the eventual 
re-development of that anatomical organ. 

Perse O’Reilly, hotelier at Chapelizod, Vico Road, is a 
man with the third eye. 


One of the chief myths which Work in Progress treats 
exhaustively and with glacial objectivity is that of original sin. 
The myth of the fall of the angels: the idea of the “diabolical 
principle”: the gnostic-mystic idea of the demi-urge; the 
antithetical dynamism of good and evil. 

It has always been diverting to me to see my Catholic co- 
religionnaires assail Mr. Joyce’s work because of its apparently 
heretic content. Is it necessary to point out to them the enor- 
mous role the concept of evil plays in Catholic theology? The 
Paschal acolyte does not hesitate to eulogize “the sin of Adam” 
in a famous liturgical passage. St. Augustine himself decla- 
red: “Felix culpa! O fortunatissimum Adae peccatum!”. 
The obscene distortions of gargoyles on Gothic cathedrals show 
the very luxuriant imagination of the conformist architects. 
The satanic chimeras of the paintings of such believers as 
Mathias Grunewald and Hieronymus Bosch lead us into the 
abyss of the grotesque. And what of the book of Kels? 
Mr. Joyce, who knows his fathers of the Church, assumes the 
right which the Catholic Church has always given to the artist, 
to present the carnal side of man’s consciousness with all the 
mastery of his verbal art. 

The opposition of Catholic puritans is not shared by the 
highest ecclesiastical authorities, and it might be of interest to 
hear what the Osservatore Romano, world-organ of the Vati- 
can, has to say about James Joyce. In a recent issue of that 
famous newspaper (Oct. 22, 1937), we find the following 
reference to him in an essay on modern Inish literature: 

..e infine James Joyce, di fama europea, iconoclasta 
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e rebelle, che dopo aver cercato dj ringiovanine il vecchio na- 
turalismo, tenta nell’ Ulyxes di traduire plasticamente la Fealta 
interiore, e nell’ Opera in Corso attraverse una esperienza oni- 
rica et insieme linguistica si sforza di aprire altre vie all’ espres- 
sione del sentimento umane”.”) 

The Catholic Church is apparently far removed from the 


philistinism and hypocrisy of some of the orthodox literary 
critics of Dublin, London and New York. 


It is now more than ten years since I read the first version 
of Work in Progress, then a comparatively small manuscript. 
I had the privilege of seeing it grow bit by bit, of watching its 
expansion at close range. In Mr. Joyce’s word-alchemical 
laboratory I: have had the pleasure of glimpsing the amalga- 
mations he made of his journeys into the unconscious of 
mankind. 

The publishing of any one of the seventeen fragments in 
Transition has always been an event in the editorial life of 
the review. It was not the simple process of taking over from 
the author a completed manuscnpt, but required the active col- 
laboration of members of the Transition staff, of friends and 
sympathizers. It was necessary to go through a number of 
note-books each of which had esoteric symbols indicating the 
reference to a given character, locality, event, or mood. Then 
the words accumulated over the years had to be placed in the 
segment for which they were intended. 

It has been interesting to see Mr. Joyce’s very special 
method of working. His interest in the little events of every 


1) “And finally James Joyce, of European fame, iconoclast and rebel, 
who after having sought to renovate the old naturalism, attempted in 
Ulysses, to translate plastically the inner reality, and, who, in Work in 
Progress, in an experiment, both oneiric and linguistic, is seeking to oper 
up new paths for the expression of human sentiments’. 
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day, during a period filled with political upheavals, is a cons- 
tant source of wonder. Rivers, and mountains, and children, 
and apparently insignificant occurrences in the streets, preoccupy 
him. He incorporates continually into his work the living 
folklore and mythology gathered in his travels through Europe 
and the British Isles. His verbs transmute the quotidian ges- 
ture, which Jousse and Paget tell us was man’s primal 
language. 

“This book”, he sometimes says, “is being written by the 
people I have met or known”. Sometimes he hardly seems 
to be listening to the conversation around him. Yet nothing 
escapes his prodigious memory, whether the dialogues be in 
English, French, German, or Italian. It may be a slip of the 
tongue, a phantasmatic verbal deformation, or just a tic of 
speech, but it usually turns up later in its proper place. 

Only absolute indifference to the sociological habit of 
thought could make possible such a devotion to the purely 
creative élan. Joyce does not take sides. He tells the pes- 
simistic story of mankind's internecine war with a smile of 
irony and sometimes pity. He presses seconds into interplane- 
tary aeons by looking at everything from a “funnominal” 
perspective. He has no “ethical” axe to grind. Yet is it not 
a fact that all his characters — beginning with those in Dub- — 
liners and continuing through Work in Progress — are people — 
of the lower social strata, the so-called proletarized lower — 
middle-class, the poor white whose struggles in the never chang- 
ing world of Cain and Abel, or Shem and Shaun, he presents 
with the detachment of a whimsical understanding > The 
martial antinomies of life are the elements with which he 
deals. In lowly puns, irrational junctions, cross-currents from 
more than forty languages, we see the child-play of “The 
Mime of Mick, Nick and the Maggies”, the legend of the © 
“Mookse and the Gripes”, the myth of “Anna Livia Plura- 
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belle", the fantasia of “Shem and Shaun”, the grotesque of 
“Haveth Childers Everywhere”, the fable of “The Ondt and 
the Gracehoper” — all of them folk of the common, human 
run, yet made sublime by the creative imagination of a poet. 

W ork in Progress is “a compendium, an encyclopedia of 
the entire mental life of a man of genius”, a definition which 
Wilhelm Schlegel posited, more than a hundred years ago, for 
the novel of the future. 


Soon the Book of Proteus will appear in its entirety. We 
who have watched it grow, hope that there will be ears to 
hear and rejoice at the fabulous new harmonies of this All- 


World Symphony! 
Eugene JOLas. 
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HERBERT READ 


Myth, Dream and Poem 


At first it would seem that nothing is so remote from the 
scientific mind of today as the myth. Scholars may still read 
Homer and Ovid as a literary exercise, and perhaps a few 
people can read their poems as simple and enthralling stories. 
But the myths of these ancient poets do not mean anything to 
the average man, and even the myths that are nearer to us and 
embodied in our own culture — the myths of Chnisst, of Ham- 
let and of Faust — even these have lost their simple virtue. 
Unless we are peasants or mystics, we can only believe in the 
Christian legend by an effort of the will, quia impossibile; and 
for men wandering through the world without faith in themsel- 
ves, as for Hamlet and Faust, they are the myths of the 
mythless. 


At the same time we may observe that the farther science 
penetrates into the mystery of life, the more it reverts to a 
mythological world. I refer more particularly to the science 
of the individual psyche, where all science culminates; for we 
know nothing unless we know ourselves. And the more we 
learn about ourselves by the objective methods of observation 
and analysis, the more we realize that our knowledge is al- 
ready crystallized in the ancient myths. Nowhere do we 
meet these myths playing so vital a part as in the pages of 
Freud. Myths that were dead are now alive again, and it 
may be that in the course of time all the old gods and heroes, 
that for centuries peopled and pacified the minds of men, will 
return and resume their symbolic functions. 

Oedipus lives again, and Electra; and Eros has been 
revived to indicate that our poor words, sex and love, no lon- 
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ger adequately represent the force and necessity of our most 
passionate instincts. We feel a need to personify feelings so 
intimate and acceptable. But death, which is so universally 
dreaded, for that reason remains an abstract conception; even 
Freud has not yet dared to personify that instinct which finally 
triumphs over Eros. “The picture which life presents to us’, 
he says, “is the result of the working of Eros and the death- 
instinct together and against each other.” Eros, but not Tha- 
natos, the god of death, has no familiar claim on our imagi- 
nation. Man has been afraid to create a recognizable figure 
of death: he would have been too constant and too terrifying. 
Death, apart from a few fleshless and inhuman symbols (such 
as the skull) remains deeply buried in the unconscious. 

Yet death is present in all the great myths, though at 
first we do not recognize him. Generally he is the loathly 
worm, the gorgon or dragon which must be slain by the hero, 
who is always Eros in disguise. Evade the dragon! — that 
is the condition on which alone love can be consummated. 

A little research would discover the symbols of life and 
death on every side of us — threaded through the fabric of 
our history and legend, our poetry and painting, our dreams 
and our speech. It is even possible that in many subtle ways 
these symbols dominate each individual life. It would only 
be possible to prove such an hypothesis, in any normal case, 
by a process of psycho-analysis. There are certain cases, 
however, which are not normal: in particular, there is the case 
of the poet. 

The poet is distinct from the reperter (who is rather the 
scientist, in so far as the scientist makes use of words). That 
is to say, the poet is a man who creates his own myths. But 
we must ask, by what process does such a myth, the unique 
creation of an individual, come into being? We say that the 
poet is inspired, or possessed. He is no longer in his right 
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mind, but is visited by voices that come, it seemed once from 
the sky but we now say from deep within the self. A man’s 
right mind — by that we mean his conscious mind. When 
he is not in his right mind, then he is in another mind — a 
mind which from the point of view of the imaginative life, 
is the mythical mind. And this mythical mind is the mind 
we all know in our dreams, partially, incoherently; but the 
poet knows it with a penetrating and selective validity. 

It is tempting to identify poetry and the dream; or shal! 
we say, to avoid qualifications of a technical and linguistic 
nature, the imagination and the dream. Freud has found it 
necessary to distinguish between various stages or degrees of 
dream activity, and it is with the most superficial level, which 
we call daydreaming, that he tends to identify the poetic ima- 
gination. At the same time he would be willing to admit that 
the myth, the dream which has become valid for a whole 
people, has a significance which reaches into the very depths 
of the unconscious. Jung, who has dea't much more fully 
with this aspect of the myth, has found it necessary to suppose 
the existence of a racial psyche from which the myth is pre- 
cipitated into the individual mind of the poet: an hypothesis for 
which there is, of course, no objective evidence. 


The myth and the poem differ in this: the myth persists 
by virtue of its imagery, and this imagery can be conveyed 
by means of the verbal symbols of any language. The es- 
sence of a myth is diffusable. But a poem persists by virtue 
of its language; its essence belongs to that language and can- 
not be translated. Very rarely a poem in one language may 
inspire a poem of comparable poetic value in another langu- 
age; but generally it is only the imagery which is translated 
intact. Nevertheless, a poem is more than an essence of 
language; it is this essence allied to imagery. In later stages 
of human development it may be this essence allied to abstract 
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all art is predominantly eidetic Saal Sis 
mini ; | y aware of the plas- 
tic reality of its images. 

K In this art resembles the dream. We all remark on the 
vividness of our dreams. Confusion there may be, but no 
vagueness or mistiness. Each person or object has a separate 
and discrete existence, and the landscape of dreams is as ca- 
refully and distinctly composed as the landscape in a medieval 
painting. The dream, in fact, is a combination of acute sen- 
sational awareness with an unnatural order. The order or 
composition of what we call nature, which is our human and 
superficia! vision of reality, is plethoric and arbitrary, and all 
art except the most crudely naturalistic is based on a selection 
and arrangement, of a few elements. The dream, too, is selec- 
tive; but whereas art tends to arrange theselected elements ac- 
cording to some intellectual or instinctive scheme (such as ba- 
lance, symmetry, proportion and harmony) the dream arranges 
its selected elements according to some symbolic intention, the 
significance of which can be explained only by a complete 
analysis of the dreamer. 


There is not, however, any clear distinction between the 
dream and the work of art, for the more we examine the his- 
tory of art, the more evident it becomes that the works of art 
which survive are those which most nearly approach to the 
illogical order of the dream. Art retrats before the intellect, 
or grows stiff and atrophied and survives only in the records 
of academies. But those works of art which are irrational 
and dreamlike — legendary myths and fo'ktales and the 
poems which embody them — these survive all economic and 
political changes, the transmigration of peoples and the meta- 
morphosis of language. They are told and retold in every 
age and every climate, and though modified in detail, are 
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always essentially the same, irrational and superreal, significant 
beyond their immediate meaning. 

In a certain sense, then, the myth, and more intimately 
the image, makes the poem. Its vivid eidetic energy acts like 
a catalyst among the suspended verbal molecules and precipi- 
tates just those which clothe the image in the brightest sheath 
of words. 


if we could speak our dreams we should dictate conti- 
nuous poetry. But we neither speak nor even distinctly re- 
member them, and the connections between poetry and dream 
must still be sought and established. It is a hazardous ex- 
periment, as I will show. 

i dreamt that I stood (I say stood, but one is not conscious 
of a physical posture — one is just present, omnipresent) by 
the shore of a lake or inland sea. To my right was a cliff, 
falling sheer into the lake, whose waters were crystal clear, 
so clear that I could distinctly see the rocky bed, uneven in 
surface and mottled in colour. As I stood there I suddenly 
became aware of a figure floating between the cliff and the 
lake. It was a naked female form, very lovely; and she 
held above her, like a horizontal sail, a sheet of golden silk. 
She floated gracefully down to the surface of the water, into 
which she fe!] without a sound or a ripple. The golden sail 
remained floating on the water, and in the middle of it I then 
observed a neat coil of rope, such as one sees on a ship or a 
pier. Below the sail, on the rocky floor of the lake, the bo- 
dy of the naked girl was now extended, as if lifeless. I had 
a distinct impulse to dive into the lake, as if to rescue her from 
drowning. But as I “registered” this impulse, at the same 
moment my attention was caught by the floating sail of silk 
and the superimposed coil of rope; and in the instant that I 
hesitated another figure ran across the shore and dived into 


the Jake. As he touched the surface, I awoke. 
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Here is a dream of very striking imagery. 
psycho-analytical point of view it has cert 
but its interpretation is a personal matter 


From a 
ain obvious features, 
of no immediate in- 


terest. I am concerned with its literary possibilities. Can I, 
while the dream is still vividly impressed on my mind, convert 
it into a poem? 


I made the attempt, and this is what | wrote: 


Her angel flight from cliff to lake 
sustains its poise upon the sheet of silk 


she holds above her head. 


The air is still in dreams 

a clear and plasmic element. 

No ripples dim the surface as she falls 
the cold distress 

of days unknown of days to be. 


The lake receives her, the lake her lover. 
Her ravished flesh redeems the rocky floor. 
Sull, as if asleep, she lies 

a treasure to be salvaged by who dares 
shatter the level mirror of the lake. 


I do not dare; defeatist I have seen 

the cloth she held relinquished on the lake; 
a baldaquin on which reposes 

a neatly ravelled coil of rope. 


Another runs and dives and / am free 
to stay a prisoner in the timeless cell of dreams. 


Let me first state, to prevent a misunderstanding, that I 
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consider this poem a failure. It is a failure in a personal 
sense because it does not nearly express the peculiar vividness 
and significance of the dream. It is a failure in a general 
sense because, as a consequence of its personal failure, it can- 
not possibly convey the quality of the dream to other people. 
But most essentially it is simply a failure as poetry. It might 
conceivably have been a success as poetry and still not have 
expressed or conveyed the quality of the dream. But ac- 
tually it fails both in creation and in communication. The 
experience has not adequately fused the linguistic symbols: it 
has not selected them finely enough nor callocated them signi- 
ficantly enough. 

In seeking the cause of this failure I first notice that in 
the act of converting the dream into a poem I have departed 
here and there from the actual or manifest content of the 
dream. The words and phrases printed in italics are addi- 
tions of my conscious mind — critical comments or asides, 
such as “the air is still in dreams”, or literary similes such as 
“as if asleep”. Phrases like “the cold distress of days un- 
known...” and “a treasure to be salvaged” are poetic me- 
taphors, and not symbols given by the unconscious, which I 
distinguish under the name “images”. 

Those asides, similes and metaphors arise without exces- 
sive deliberation they are spontaneous associations and as 
such of some psychological interest. But in their origin they 
are distinct from the basic symbolism of the dream itself. 

I do not see how anyone but the poet himself can make 
this critical distinction, though I am sure it is present in all 
poetry. The degree of its presence or absence would be the 
basis of a very important distinction between types of poets. 
The degree of symbolic imagery in Shelley, for example, is 
much greater than in Wordsworth, who is almost entirely, 
like his prototype Milton, a metaphorical poet. Milton, how- 
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ever, 1s a mixed case. As his crit 
did not fail to point out, he is so 
“guilty” of irrational imagery. 

a personal preference, but I wo 
imagistic poet like Shakespeare, Shelley and Blake is m 

essentially poetic than the metaphorical poet fike Deas 
Pope and Wordsworth; though admittedly this is merel sie 
criterion. There are qualities in Dryden, for example ak 
compensate for his lack of imagery: there is his vedal felici- 
ty. For poetry is not only a matter of vision, but also of 
sound; though, as I have already suggested, in their gestation 
the two become closely linked, so that we can scarcely see 
an image without immediately formulating the verbal sin for 


it, nor hear a sound without immediately seeing an associated 
image. 


ics in the eighteenth century 
metimes, as they would say, 
I may be expressing merely 
uld like to suggest that the 


Do the images in a poem like Kubla Khan precipitate 
the verbal signs in inevitable poetry? Is the poet’s dream 
necessarily poetic the moment it is expressed in verbal sym- 
bols? It seems that an affirmative answer to these questions 
would make poetry too easy, but actually, as my own expe- 
riment proves, nothing is more difficult to secure than the im- 
mediate translation of the dream into its verbal equivalents. 
Ignoring the fact established by Freud, that the dream as re- 
membered is nearly always a fragment, and may indeed be 
a positive distortion of the dream as originally dreamed, we 
still have to cross the gulf between experience and expression. 
It can only be done in a state of trance or automatism, in 
which state the images of the dream draw words from the 
memory very much as a magnet might draw needles from a 
haystack. The only proof (it is really only pragmatic evi- 
dence) of my conviction that these words will necessarily be 
poetic is a few admittedly great poems like Kubla Khan of 
which it is recorded that they were written in a state of trance. 
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It is for poets now to test the theory by rigorous experiment. 
It may take a long time to sort out the evidence — to agree 
on the validity of the experience and (what should be the 
same thing) the value of the poetry; but eventually the science 
of criticism would be in possession of sufficient facts to settle 
the question. 

Automatism is the phenomenon to be investigated, but I 
ought perhaps to give a more precise definition of the word. 
To some people it merely conveys spiritualistic procedures 
which make use of instruments like the planchette, or perhaps 
any form of communication made in a condition of induced 
hypnosis. But by automatism in the present context we mean 
a state of mind in which expression is immediate and instinctive 
— where there is no time-gap between the image and its ver- 
bal equivalent. Such spontaneous utterances are, of course, 
an everyday occurrence; in fact, they are the normal utte- 
rances of joy and sorrow, of wonder and excitement, and as 
such are the basic material of speech. And poetry is in this 
sense, and for this reason, a basic form of speech — Ur- 
sprache. It is distinguished from the more discursive modes of 
conversation by its immediacy, by its expression of images 
which at the moment of utterance are obsessing our minds by 
their dramatic or lyrical importance. 


D. H. Lawrence was aware of this truth. In a Preface 
to an American edition of New Poems (1920) he wrote: 
“One realm we have never conquered: the pure present. One 
great mystery of time is terra incognita to us: the instant. The 
most superb mystery we have hardly recognised: the imme- 
diate, instant self. The quick of a!l time is the instant. The 
quick of all the universe, of all creation, is the incarnate, car- 
nal self. Poetry gave us the clue: free verse... In free verse 
we look for the insurgent naked throb of the instant moment. 
To break the lovely form of metrical verse, and to dish up the 
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fragments as a new substance, 
most free-versifiers accomplish. 
verse has its own nature, that it 


instantaneous like plasm. It has no goal in either (? time or’) 
eternity. It has no finish. It has no satisfying stability, satis- 
fying to those who like the immutable. None of this. It is 
the instant; the quick; the very jetting source of all will-be and 
has-been. The utterance is like a spasm, naked contact with 


all influences at once. It does not want to get anywhere. It 
just takes place.” 


called vers libre, this is what 
They do not know that free 
is neither star nor pearl, but 


Poetry of this instantaneous kind must necessarily be 
written in free verse. At the same time it tends to be strongly 
rhythmical, though this rhythm is also unconscious and jinstinc- 
tive: the pitch and interval of natural utterance. The rhythm 
is found just as the words are found: by the law of attraction 
which seems to operate in the unconscious mind, a law which 
selects equivalents in visual! Image, verbal expression, musica] 
expression, temporal extension. There is the image like a 
photographic film and there is at the same time an automatica- 
lly selected and adjusted sound-track, perfectly expressing 
and faultlessly accompanying the imagery. 

I am speaking of an ideal poetry, such as has only very 
rarely been written in the past. Whether by research and 
self-control we shall ever be able to increase the quantity of 
such idea! poetry is a question which can only be answered 
at some future date when our experiments have been carried 
out over a sufficiently long period. It is possible that the 
necessary degree of concentration and of self-discipline will 
be beyond the capacity of the normal poet, who is after all a 
human being. I mean that it may possibly require a withdra- 


* [ supply two words apparently omitted from the text as printed 
in Phoenix, p. 221. 
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wal from the normal activities of life such as the Yogi practise. 
But to withdraw from life is to defeat the purpose of poetry 
(though it may attain the purpose of religion) ; for the purpose 
of poetry is the enhancement of the enjoyment of life, either 
by sensuous celebration of its immediate qualities, as in lyrical 
poetry, or by communication of its ultimate meaning as in epic 
and dramatic myths. What I am saying — the conclusion I 
am driven to — is that pure poetry is ideal or absolute poetry, 
and not real or actual poetry; that poetry is an essence which 
we have to dilute with grosser elements to make it viable or 
praticable. A poem that is pure imagery would be like a 
statue of crystal — something too cold and transparent for our 
animal senses. We therefore cloud the poem with metaphors 
and similes, which are our personal and human associations; 
we add to it sentiments and ideas, until finally the essential 
imagery is completely obscured and we are left with verbal 
rhetoric. And obviously the more rhetorical poetry is, the 
more popular it is; for it is then appealing to the widest range 
of human emotions. But just as essential music can be played 
on a single pipe and is by no means enriched by all the in- 
testinal complexities of a Wiirlitzer organ, so essential poetry 
remains in the instantaneous expression of the image, in “the 
insurgent naked throb of the instant moment”. 

To return for a moment to my own experience, I can aver 
that all the poetry I have wnitten which I continue to regard 
as authentic poetry was written immediately, instantaneously, 
in a condition of trance. Now it is very difficult to hold 
oneself in a state of trance for any length of time; the least 
little noise or interruption from the outer world is sufficient to 
shatter it. The trance which Coleridge was in when he wrote 
Kubla Khan was interrupted by “a person from Porlock’, 
and the poem could never be completed. In this particular 
case an American professor, Mr Livingstone Lowes, has 
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shown that however trancelike Coleridge’s condition may have 
been, it did nevertheless allow him to make use of fragments 
of knowledge, words and phrases, garnered during the course 
of his conscious reading. There is nothing surprising in this: 
I believe that every sound we hear ‘and every object we see 
is instantaneously recorded by the brain, whether or not we 
consciously register the experience. Our consciousness is only 
a tiny aperture opening on to the wide world of the uncons- 
scious — a finger in an infinite range of card-indexes. 


The poem I am now going to quote is longer and more 
discursive than the dream transcript already given, and differs 
from it in that it had no precedent experience, such as a dream, 
but was itself the experience. When I began to write my mind 
and my pencil worked slowly and haltingly, and there are 
evidences of this in the first paragraph of the poem, which I 
find a little too conscious or deliberate. But the rest of the 
poem was written automatically, without hesitation or revision. 
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On a strange bed I drop my tired head 

But sleep does not come — only wakeful dread. 
The room was dark at first, but now 

The light that filters from the street 

Falls aslant the mirror, casts in my eyes 

Its mildewed radiance. My limbs 

That like a busy watch 

Mark the seconds with their urgent twitch 
Enlarge the area of my mind 

Keep me alert to every sound 

That echoes in the space 

Around this unknown inn where I have come 
So weary and late. 


The last step outside has died away. 

All is quiet: the bulbs extinct 

That lately glowed above the lust and stink 
Of urban life. The shadows in my room 
Shift like silhouettes on frosted glass, 
Coagulate and tremble into shape. 

The light seems now to cut across a street 
Leaving an edge of darkness round which creeps 
A careless figure. She stands irresolute 
Her misty breath jumping like a p'ume 
Into the icy fog. Pellicules of dew 
Which catch and concentrate the light 
Have settled on the fringes of her hair; 
Her step is soft and soundless as she moves 
Across the cobbled street whose greasy sets 
Meet her worn feet like folded knuckles. 


I wait in the dark, withdrawn. 
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But she by instinct guided comes my way 
And stands before me till her silence 

Is a question, and I yield 

And take her hand, and lead her to m 
Which now is suddenly light and i 


I am not curious. I see her eyes are clear 
And the tresses where the hoar has formed 


Are like the withered sheaths which hang from corn. 


Her dress she soon discards 

And falls into my arms and laughs and cries 

And tells me life was sad until I came. 

She sits beside the fire; her eyes, her lips, her limbs 
Speak of love, a feeling I have known 

But never until this moment seen 

Embodied in a form not sought but found. 


Between the fire and the lamp 

Her body gleams distinct, as if it had absorbed 
Ethereal rays, which now give out 

Their luminous response to night. 

The more she gleams and grows intense 

The less I know myself — until 

I am not there, except that in her mind 

I dwell, and look into the world through crystal eyes 
And see the swelling waves break into surf 
On golden sands, and birds with bright wings 
Sailing the air which shakes 

The fronds and ferns on wiry stalks 

Against the even green 


Of endless fields. 


A dream, 
As soon I know. For then she falls asleep 
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or 


Her head upon the hearth, her limbs _ 
Like Danaé’s open to the fitful flame. 

When I awake she is not there, 
And I am I again, a prickling frame 


Of flesh and bone, gazing upon the earlier scene 
Of drifting fog and artificial light. 


But now there comes 

Sidling round the selfsame edge of dark 
Another figure, this time a boy 

Dressed in rags, so thin 

His shadow seems a blade 

That cuts across the cobbled street. 

He shuffles til! he stands, a beggar, at my feet. 
Then once again we are within the room 
Now lit by sinking embers. Once again 
The figure strips and stands 

Lank and angular against the glow. 

His eyes are sunk so deep I cannot see 
Their colour, nor discover their intent. 
His cheeks are drawn about his jaw 
And every joint articulate. 

He puts his bony hand against my breast. 
I do not shrink — indeed, I feel 

His still appeal and in his mind 

Find a cool retreat. 


The shore is icy: a cliff of glass 
Against which the sullen waves 
Slide in the distant lunar grip. 

The seabirds cry in the white silence 
and only cease when breaking floes 
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Boom like a muffled gun 
Across the arctic waste. 


Again I find myself | 

My face against the worldly scene. 

But now it is no dream. ‘The fog 

Drifts over the empty street. 

Sleet falls across the light. 

I shudder and turn. There in my bed 

The lovely girl and the destitute lad 

Are lying enlaced. And I know they are dead. 


It was not until I had written this poem, and read what 
I had written. that I realised I had invented a myth which 
exactly expressed Freud’s theory of the two instincts which 
control all life — the instincts of Eros and Death. In his 
Autobiographical Study Freud describes his theory in these 
‘words: 

I have combined the instincts for self-preservation 
and for the preservation of the species under the concept 
of Eros and have contrasted with it an instinct of death 
or destruction which works in silence. Instinct in gene- 
ral is regarded as a kind of elasticity of living things, an 
impulsion towards the restoration of a situation which 
once existed but was brought to an end by some external 
disturbance. This essentially conservative character of 
instincts is exemplified by the phenomena of the compul- 
sion to repeat. The picture which life presents to us is the 
result of the working of Eros and the death-instinct to- 
gether and against each other. 


My poem is a dramatic myth which (whatever its poetic me- 
its, of which I am very doubtful) does give in visual imagery 
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an equivalent of the abstract concepts of Freud’s theory. 
Myths, of course, were invented before theories; but the whole 
point of this essay is to suggest that theories are inadequate so 
long as they remain intellectual concepts: to dwell in the ima- 
gination of mankind they must be transformed into myths. 

As a result of these experiments poetry is seen more clearly 
than ever as the mediator between dream and reality. For 
centuries philosophy has been disintegrating this concept of 
reality, showing what a miserable compromise of averages and 
probabilities it represents. Philosophy falls back upon some 
form of idealism — some system of intellectual absolutes 
which gives coherence and continuity to existence; or it puts up 
with a provisional attitude like logical positivism, which is the 
contemporary form of agnosticism. But art is neither philo- 
sophy nor science, neither idealism nor agnosticism. It is an 
attempt to solve these existential problems by means of a li- 
ving synthesis. Like the philosopher and the scientist, the 
poet experiences the contradictions of life, but instead of try- 
ing to solve them on the plane of inductive or deductive rea- 
soning, solves them in the imagination. The imagination is 
the faculty by means of which we can encompass the anti- 
thetical terms of our experience, thus bringing the widest op- 
positions within a single focus, under a light which fuses them 
into a wholeness, a coherence, a plastic and sensuous integrity 
which is the work of art, that miracle which is the only objec- 
tive evidence we possess of whatever superreality is cosmic and 
eternal. 
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(Lisbon National Museum of Ancient Art), 
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ALBERT BEGUIN 
The Night-Side of Life 


(ROMANTIC RECONSTRUCTION 


Transition, from the very beginning, emphasized a romantic bias: 


imagination, dream, the philology of what Novalis called “the won- 
derful ‘ In putting side by side heretofore untranslated texts by ro- 
mantic writers (Jean Paul, Novalis, Franz von Baader, Hoelderlin, 


etc.) and psychically related contemporary writers, Transition tried to 
establish a common denominator between historic romanticism and_ the 
present age in the, postulate for a fantastic, nocturnal, mantic universe. 

The recent publication of L’Ame Romantique et Le Réve (Essai 
sur le Romantisme Allemand et la Poésie Francaise) by M. Albert 
Béguin (Editions des Cahiers du Sud, Marseille), marks a milestone 
in the reconstruction of the romantic view of life. I also take pleasure 
in calling the attentipn of Transition readers to the recent special num- 
ber which the, Cahiers du Sud devoied to German romanticism. 


E. J.) 


Romantic psychology : the inner sense, the poetic vision, 
ecstasies. The science of the soul. The unconscious. Sleep 
and half-sleep. Dreams as our means of access to the cosmic life. 
The poetic certainty of dreams. The marriage of day and night. 


Every effort of the romantics is directed to a reunion, 
beyond ephemeral and deceptive appearances, with the pro- 
found, the only real Unity; and, therefore, to the rediscovery 
within ourselves of every possible surviving trace of the lost 
powers we had before the cleavage. If, to Romantics, poetry, 
mathematics, the creative imagination and “the inner sense” 
have an exceptional value, it is because they see these as the 
diverse means by which we may regain our original intimacy 
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with the divine universe; or rather as the manifestations of a 
region within ourselves and deeper than our selves, “where 
that intercourse survives, despite the fall.” If our sciences 
and our magical arts could recover possession of that inner 
mystery, we should be once again the kings we used to be. 

The psychology of the Nature Philosophers is only in- 
telligible within the framework of this myth. There can be 
no question for them of analysing the réle of the various fa- 
culties which are supposed to compose the human mechanism, 
since they definitely deny that man, any more than the uni- 
verse itself, is a machine that can be taken to pieces. 

Man, the microcosm, started, as a perfect organism, endo- 
wed with a single means of perception known as the inner or 
universal sense (All-Sinn). This sense perceived the universe 
by analogy, according to the occultist doctrine. Man, still 
at one with Nature’s harmony, had but to plunge into the 
contemplation of himself to attain that reality of which he 
was the pure reflection. And even at the present time this 
sense survives in us, fragmentary to be sure, but none the less 
the one and only faculty we can employ in the pursuit of 
perfect knowledge; and, to attain such Knowledge, we must 
use it to the uttermost. It is analogous to the dynamic force 
which rules the natural world (magnetism is an jliustration of 
its prevalence) ; it manifests itself in states of hypnosis, mesme- 
rism, somnambulism, poetic exaltation — in short, in all those 
abandonments to the rhythm of Nature which come under the 
name of Ecstasy. 


Mystics have always laid stress on the derivation of the 
word, ec-stasis, which describes the process that takes us outside 
our normal state and reinstates us for a while on another 
plane of existence. This does not mean that every state 
of diminished consciousness is necessarily superior. The only 
ones of value are those which release us from our material 
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prison, from human nature, as the Fall bequeathed it, and 
thus restore to us our lost harmony with primal Nature. It is 
in this sense that we should interpret a significant marginal 
note made by Baader on a copy of Schubert’s Symbolism of 
Dreams (here the word “nature” has successively two meanings: 
material nature (the work of Evil), and primal nature) : 
As a result of the Fall, man has become “materialized” 
incorporated into Nature; once he has shaken off the yoke of Na- 
ture, he can regain the freedom of his former intercourse with 
her : this constitutes the state of ecstasy. There is, however 
an evil ecstasy in which he falls lower than Nature. Freed 
from Nature’s thrall, he once again perceives the Divine imme- 
diately; but, being lower than Nature, he perceives only Evil. 


In an essay dated 1828 on the “inner sense’, Baader 


insists on the objectivity of those sensations which, instead of 
reaching our organs from without, issue from our inmost selves: 
we make a mistake, according to him, when we treat as vague 
and illusory perceptions those generally very vivid sensations 
which are experienced in states of “supernormal” clairvoyance, 
as well as in poetic enthusiasm: 

It is this inner sense, and not the sense that reproduces the 
external world, which illuminates the poet of genius; and every 
artist, every authentic poet, is a seer, a visionary; every poem, 
every true work of art is the memorial of a vision. 
Passavant, in almost the same terms, worked out an 

analogy between the entranced vision and the poetic act; but, 
being constantly preoccupied with religious interpretation, he 
carried the analogy still further, to the ritual of the church. 
For him, “magnetism”, which is primanly an organic force 
but becomes a spiritual force when it is directed towards that 
sphere, ends by becoming the vehicle of a divine vision. This 
is also the aim proposed by the ritual of the Catholic religion: 
ritual and sacrament constitute a sacred magic, thanks to which 
Nature becomes the organ of the Spimt. The same holds 
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true of poetic sorcery. “The Poet is essentially the Seer, 
Poetry is prophecy, an ecstatic vision of the past, the future, 
the universe.” Thus we see that Rimbaud’s famous letter 
had its precursors in romantic literature. 

But these states of ecstasy, in the present state of human 
evolution, are confined to rare instants, experienced by a 
privileged few. This was not always the case, and one of the 
concerns of romantic psychology is, by an examination of the 
history of the human spirit, to ascertain the causes of the loss 
of this faculty, and the possibilities of regaining it. Even 
among certain thinkers, who are either foreign or hostile to 
the romantic movement we find this preoccupation. In a 
posthumous work on psychology published in 1808, Friedrich 
August Carus (a cousin of the great Carus) pointed out three 
phases in the knowledge of Nature: in the earliest times, 
animism, still at the unreflecting stage, had perceived it in its 
essential unity; then came the era of triumphant reason, which 
split up the subject into faculties and the object into distinct 
parts; Jastly, Carus announced the dawn of a new epoch 
where inner and outer experiences combining with each other 
would give birth to a philosophy worthy of the name. Ab- 
stract psychology would lead on to “anthropology”: the science 
of man in his wholeness, conceived as a unity. 

A few years later, in 1818, J. J. Wagner contrasted the 
“infinite nexus of things” of the primitive mind which acts 
unconsciously, blindJy, but perceives immediately, with the 
modern spirit, which subdivides and reassembles. This undi- 
vided vision we have lost by isolating the various faculties of 
knowledge; only when we have achieved our evolution shall 
we attain a new, superior form of contemplation. If science 
has, to begin with, estranged us from the sole reality, it can, 
in its most abstract form, restore to us a perception of the unity 
of the universe. Mathematics willl succeed in grasping the 
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e » tha all rejoin the universal sense of 
origins, but by guiding our analytical sciences to the point 
where they will, of themselves, recover Unity. 

The soul, as the romantic sees it, is per se the habitat of 
our affinity and contact with the universal organism, and 
vouches for the presence within us of a life-principle which 
merges into the Divine Life itself. And since our conscious 
psyche is the psyche after separation, enclosed within itself, 
we must postulate another region of ourselves, through which 
the prison of individual existence opens its doors to reality. 
For what the faculties of a conscious being — sense and reason 
— know under the name of objective reality, is not the Real. 
The ultimate reality, which confounds itself with life, can only 
be attained in the interior of ourselves, in the Unconscious. 

This view of the unconscious was not unknown at the 
time the romantics gave it such pre-eminence. Leibnitz and 
Herder give it a considerable réle, but not one of the first impor- 
tance. The unconscious of the Romantics is neither a sum 
of the obliterated contents of the forgotten or inhibited cons- 
science (Freud), nor a larval consciousness (Leibnitz) ; not 
even a dark and dangerous abyss (Herder). It is the very 
root of human being, its point of intersection with the vast 
process of Nature. Through it alone do we remain in har- 
mony with the cosmic rhythm and true to our divine origin. 
That “inner sense” which ecstasis — poetry and the “mag- 
netic” states — enables us to recover, is latent in our deepest 
selves, in our primeval consciousness, where our oneness with 
Nature achieves expression. 

After his experiences of animal magnetism, Ritter wrote 
enthusiastically to Baader : 

“I think I have made an important discovery: that of a 
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passive consciousness, the involuntary. In can be elicited 
by questions and by contemplation. This is the only expla- 
nation of many things: friendship, love, the powers of the 
imagination. Everything one imagines is real; and that’s 
precisely why “reality” seems to us only half real: that’s. 
why another person has less reality for us than we ourselves... 
All our actions are of the nature of somnambulism, i.e. replies. 
to questions; and it is we who put the questions. E:veryone 
carries in himself his own somnambulist, of whom he himself 
is the mesmerizer... “God in the heart” : that experience is 
absolutely somnambulistic. “The waking state has no memory 
of it.” 

What Ritter discovers with such delight, that imner res- 
ponse to our self-questioning, which is capable of dictating to 
us our acts and our imaginings, cannot be a mere fragment of 
our individual selves; it is a presence in our heart, the holy 
and omnipotent presence of something that is infinitely 
greater then ourselves. It is striking to see Ritter having 
recourse here to the language of the mystics — God present in 
the heart — and affirming at the same time that our normal 
consciousness has no authority over those mner regions, nor 
even memory of what has happened there. It is in accord 
with what all the mystics have experienced, all that the ano- 
nymous author of the Theologia expressed, at the close of the 
XIV century, with such admirable clarity: 


“The two eyes of the human soul cannot function at the 
same time; if the soul wishes to see Eternity with its night eye, 
the left must refrain from action, renounce it, and behave as 
if it were dead. If then the left eye is to perform its task, 
that is, concern itself with the temporal and the creature needs, 
the right eye must, in turn, be put out of action, ie. refrain 
from contemplation.” 
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More simply, Joubert said: “Close your eyes and you 

shall see. 
; But if romantics and mystics experience the same sensa- 
tion of a dual existence within and of a necessary predisposi- 
tion towards one or other of these existences, the resemblance 
stops there. Nor is the unconscious of the romantics the 
Grund, the scintilla, the center of the mystics, a mere fragment 
of our individual selves. On the other hand, it is equally far 
from being wholly withdrawn from nature and turned towards 
the Spirit. What we perceive there is the canalization within 
us of the cosmic flux, or as Steffens put it, “the obscure dia- 
logue of the All with one’s self.” That region of the soul, 
into whose depths forgotten images and ideas descend, and 
whence our acts and our inspirations rise, is identical with the 
life of creative nature, nature that at once transcends us and 
surrounds us on all sides. 

Thus there goes on, beside the clear discourse which we 

call the waking state, another discourse that has been stifled. 
Forgetting is nothing else than a relapse into the infinite depths 
of the inner darkness. But man’s existence is made of alter- 
nations; as the sun rises and sets, so consciousness descends 
into its own night; not into an empty chaos, but into the pleni- 
tude of its secret life. Sleep is the dark return of the soul into 
itself (Steffens) . 
. For Herder that darkness into which the soul descends 
from time to time, was closed against our conscious investiga- 
tion, “by a sage decree of Nature”; for our conscious mind 
would be unable to endure the sight of it. Such is not the 
view of the Romantics. On the contrary, for them all that 
we can learn of the visions haunting that abysmal world is 
infinitely precious. 

Genius functions in the moments when unconscious na- 
ture is dominant, when the nocturnal, normally inaccessible 
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depths of existence are revealed to the waking mind. _Inspira- 
tion combines the plenitude of night with the clarity of day, 
the mystery of the Unconscious with the authority of Consci- 
'lousness. And that seems natural enough, given a certain 


insight, though to Reason it seems absolutely inexplicable 
(Steffens) . 


It is difficult to grasp exactly this conception of our psychi- 
cal Jife, if we do not take into account the essential premises 
of the romantic spirit. Since a single life pervades all things 
and in them God is ever present; since man is not an isolated 
individual hermetically closed against objective nature, and 
carries in himse}f the perfect similitude and entire reality of 
animal creation; that life in which he has his being enables 
him to attain the real. And through that life the dynamic 
force, which is the vital energy of the cosmos, acts both as the 
agent of our physical structure and as the source of our 
highest inspiration. 


For a romantic mind there is no inconsistency in this 
doctrine; our organic and physical life is one of the aspects of 
the unconscious which is assimilated to the Universal life, and 
from which also emanate the spiritual realities. The myth 
of the Fall and of a regeneration slowly achieved in the course 
of history affords, moreover, another justification, on the psycho- 
logical plane, for the co-existence of these opposites. Better 
it might have been that humanity should remain in the prim- 
eval paradise with its infinite awareness of the primitive un- 
conscious, yet the Fall has brought about a state of things that 
must henceforth, be reckoned with. Since we are condemned 
to separate existence, and must follow the path of individual 
‘consciousness, it is vain to wish to go back. The only way 
for us to regain the primal harmony is to carry on the process 
of history to its end; in other words, to direct the course of 
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consciousness in such a wa oa 
super-consciousness. ete vom mina: 

We shall need to define later on what is meant by this : 
that for the Romantic there is no question of surrendering him- 
self supinely to the creative unconscious, since he can to some 
extent participate in it. On the contrary our task is to lay 
hold of it, to raise it to the conscious, in the degree that it is 
possible for us to do so, till the day when a higher magic brings 
about the final reconciliation. That reconciliation, which is 
prefigured by poetic creation, will be the Reintegration, the 
harmonious End of Time, the advent of the Timeless. 

Our physical organization, moreover, bears witness to this 
duality — of separate personal life and participation in the 
universal life — for it is controlled by an individual center 
(which may easily be assimilated to the brain) and by a center 
situated in the universe (we may see its point of nexus with 
us in the ganglionic system). Conscious and unconscious are 
thus another aspect of the polarity which dominates the scheme 
of things in virtue of the tendencies of Separation and Re- 
union. 

The alternation of sleep and waking is a striking expres- 
sion of our participation in the cosmic scheme and of that 
rhythmic analogy which links up the universe. Penned in 
the material universe by all kinds of “telluric influences’, 
we are prisoners; but prisoners for whom even their chains 
bespeak the promise of a freedom and a harmony to come. 
Sleep is a product of the Earth; waking an offering of the 
sun. As during the daily rotation of the earth on its axis, one 
half of the planet is earth-bound and the other solar, a like 
periodicity prevails in human life; the latter adapts itself to 
the planetary rhythm, and the relation between their periodi- 
cities is one of cause and effect (Kieser) . 

Thus sleep is not only “the bare negation of waking life” ; 
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it is equally “autonomous”, and stands to it m the same 
relation as the negative pole of a magnet to the positive pole. 
As a seventeenth-century writer, Sebastian Wirdig, put it in 
his Medicine of the Spirit : 

Sicut alternant lux et tenebra, dies et nox : ita somnus et 
vigiliae, et hoc propter concensum et harmoniam macro- et micro- 
cosmi. 

Originally, as a matter of fact, sleep and the waking 
state were less disparate than in our era; the state of our first 
ancestors resembled a partial somnambulism. In the 
earliest phase of our existence in matter, the telluric pole do- 
minated. It was an age of Seers, of such passive and con- 
templative types as those with which the East can still confront 
the restlessness and intellectualism of the European. An 
exclusively telluric world, where imagination and sentiment 
dominated, was followed, in the course of centuries, by the so- 
lar world of consciousness and reason. But while the XVIIIth 
century saw progress under the aspect of an ever-growing 
empire of conscious light, the romantics seek it in a union of 
the two contrasting tendencies, through which, they think, will 
come the apogee of human history. 

Hence the deep significance of sleep; it is a residue of 
the original cosmic state, and the sustenance of man and all 
living creatures. The conscious spirit always plunges back 
into the primitive condition of elemental life, which proves that 
man is still profoundly rooted in the soil of Nature (Ennemoser) . 

Thus, in sleep, the soul is in closer union with the totality 
of Nature and, at the same time, with the sleeper’s physical 
life. Periodically man withdraws from his cerebral activities, 
to return to his primal terrestrial state and “thus he renews 
his embroyonic life” (Passavant). Under the influence of 
these sense-impressions, he draws nearer to that universal 
sense which in the beginning brought him in close relation with 
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Nature. It is as if he were posted in the heart of Nature; 
by closing his senses to the world of things, he finds himself 
miraculously in communion with them. Mystics are familiar 
with that experience; renunciation of self and of the universe 
gives possession of the universe. Thus Meister Eckhart said: 
As long as I am this or that, and as long as I have 

this or that, I am not all things and I have not all things. Cut 
yourself off so that you neither are nor have this or that: and 


you will be everywhere. Thus when you are neither this nor 
that, are you everything. 


He makes this even plainer in another passage, and what- 
ever differences one may note between a Christian mystic and 
the natural philosophers, one finds in both the same predilec- 
tion for the Night, a like contempt of separate existence. 

In this. lies. the purity of the Same, that it is purged of 


a hfe which is divided, and that it enters into a life which 
unifies. » 


But of course the union of which the Dominican is speak- 
ing is pure spiritual contemplation, a rejection of the senses 
and of nature, and a total conversion towards the God within 
us Who manifests his presence there. Thus our philosophers 
and “magnetisers’, if they preconize a state of minimal external 
perceptiveness and diminish to the utmost the conscious I, desire 
by this means to give themselves up to all the vibrations that 
can come to them from the cosmic Unity. Thus, in Schopen- 
hauer’s beautiful metaphor, “a harp echoes strange sounds, yet 
not because it plays itself, when it is actually at rest, placed 
beside the wall.” 

The soul in sleep is nearer the World Soul (or, to 
us the language of the neo-platonists, it is the World Soul, 
wholly present in each individual soul, which is the seat of 
dreams), and sleep is a harbinger of Death. ‘Those central 
sensations which come from the inmost consciousness, and to 
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which Baader accords such a thoroughgoing objectivity, those 
of “dreams, maladies and ecstasies, are intimately related 
with that order of sensations which awaits us after our earthly 
death.” If, throughout our lifetime we have been possessed 
of a dual tendency, towards selfhood and towards a Unity in 
which we merge ourselves, death can be nothing else but the 
final dissolution of the individual self, the attainment of our 
longing to return to the All, and dreams are the earliest fore- 
tastes of it. 

This comparison of sleep with death is older than roman- 
ticism. Homer called them brothers. But we can give to 
this rapprochement many different meanings; for the “primi- 
tives” of Lévy-Bruhl sleep is an actual journey to the king- 
dom of the dead, where a soul set free goes to rejoin the 
spirits; that is the most literal interpretation of the dream. 
For the rationalists, it simply means that during sleep, as 
after death, nothingness encompasses us, and that which suffers 
an eclipse is all that makes us what we are — our diurnal 
faculties. But, in the view of a romantic or a mystic, an 
eclipse of the faculties is the essential condition of our most 
authentic mode of existence. It is in the sleep or death of sen- 
sory perceptions and in the absence of reason that we gain 
access to the only important knowledge, that of God and of 
the Cosmos, and unite ourselves with them, thanks to the death 
of everything that parted us from them. 

But not all the natural philosophers acknowledge with the 
same clarity and courage the necessity of according that privi- 
leged pliace to the night life. Many of them have not yet 
shaken off the influence of the preceding age, though, in the 
domain of metaphysics and physics they have consciously bro- 
ken with the older generation. Thus some continue to assert 
that the dream is an intermediary state between sleep and 
waking, a mixture of two modes of consciousness, favoured by 
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a g. One regretfully finds some 
of them harking back to such outworn explanations as “caprice 
of the imagination or an incomplete reproduction of sensory 
data’, according to the famous laws of associated ideas, 
na Again, He Wagner (writing in 1803) asserts that “it 
is in virtue of a restriction of our being that we pass from 
waking consciousness to sleep. We curtail that verification 
of one sense by another which is the only test of the validity 
of any given percept.” 

Nothing could be more opposed to the attitude of the 
Romantic; for him the dream is vaster than the waking state, 
the world of the Conscious is a restricted world as compared 
with that of the Unconscious. 

Kieser, in 1821, admits that dreams have the advantage 
of perception at a distance (telepathy) ; but, like Eschenmeyer, 
he declares the dream inferior to the state of waking, because 
in dreams emotion alone takes charge of the mind, to the 
exclusion of reason. And, at the decline of a pregnant epoch 
— in 1837, Rosenkrantz, an unfaithful follower of the 
philosophers of Nature before he joined the school of Hegel, 
ushers in the new experimental psychology with an assertion 
that the dream cannot have any deep significance and can 
enlighten us only as to a few sporadic realities. 

Such dubieties, speculative throw-backs and _ inconsequ- 
ences take no account of the true romantic philosophy of the 
dream. We can find it, in all its amplitude, in Trexler, 
Schubert and C. G. Carus. Nevertheless, several other phi- 
losophers, if they devoted less attention to the subject than 
these three eminent researchers, boldly set out to explore 
the land of dreams. Friedrich August Carus held that the 
admittedly illusory elements in the dream are of secondary 
importance when we consider all that the dreaming conscious- 
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ness reveals about ourselves and our relations with the Divine. 
Twenty-five years later, the biologist Treviranus saw in the 
dreams of all living creatures — amongst which he included 
even germinating seeds — a prescience of their future deve- 
lopment. 


Can it be possible that the grain of corn which holds within — 
it the germ of all it is to be — of stalk and leaf and ear — 
should dream of all those future states and be aware of all 
its latent potentialities? | We, ourselves, do not doubt that — 
the grain of corn has some such consciousness; that it actually — 
dreams. Its consciousness and dreams may well be vague 
and rudimentary, yet without consciousness and dreams there — 
is no life. | 

The dream may be regarded as a state of indefinite - 
consciousness, in which the whole unconscious process of 
physiological growth is dimly apprehended, and as the point — 
of most immediate contact with the action in organic beings — 
of that Life which animates the universe. Treviranus, how- — 
ever, stands by his singular view and maintains that the hu- 
man dream is quite inexplicable. 

The réle played in dreams by imagination, reason, and 
the will, is still a moot question, and certain romantics are 2pt 
to forget, in dealing with psychology, their premise of the indi- 
visible soul, and to slip back into the groove of the XVIIIth 
century. Yet they usually agree in regarding the generative 
force of dreams as the creative imagination which, for many of 
them, is identified with the inner or universal sense, a vestige 
of our primal faculties. Passavant declares that the inner 
sense does not confine itself to reproducing external appercep- 
tions, but is essentially inventive and creative. ‘The categories 
of time and space having been abolished, we find ourselves 
united with the cosmos by that primitive sense which has, in 
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dreams, the same faculties of prevision and television as 
those which function in all forms of ecstasy. 

The dual nature, corporeal and spiritual, of this creative 
power relates the dream to poetry; for dreams enable us to 
revert to the sources of the physiological life, and to enter into 
union with that productive force, one and eternally the same, 
which gives rise to the forms of nature as well as to psychic 
images. By means of the dream, we can perceive our most 
profound analogies, our rhythmic concordances with Nature; 
we become aware that the creative act of the poet, which he 
takes for an act of his ego, is the very same act as that which 
creates livmg beings. Baader states this in an odd way in 
a letter of 1820, where he visualizes “envy” in the form of 
a strawberry that ripens each year in its due season. There 
is much in this view — the Romantic’s faith in the influence of 
nature’s rhythms. 

It is obvious that the circumstance of birth is an organic 
product just as is a real strawberry; and that the same natural 
principle as shapes a strawberry has brought it about. But 
may we not say as much of all the psychic images, the products 
of authentic genius, which are created by poet, artist and 
dreamer? And have we not here a theory which satisfactorily 
accounts for every product of creation issuing from man, or, 
rather, taking place within him. 

This remarkable view of the role of the Unconscious in 
poetic creation and of the strange act which, “makes itself 
in us’, links up assuredly, across half a century, with the 
experience which Rimbaud cites in refutation of those who 
“cry themselves” the authors of their works: 

: “°T’ is another; if the brass awakes as a clarion, that is 
not its fault. That is closer to me. I am present at the flower- 
ing of my thought: I look at it, I hear it: I ply the bow: 
the symphony stirs in the depths ,or leaps up on to the stage.” 
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Only by Baader is poetic creation viewed otherwise than 
in isolation; he assimilates it to the birth of dream-pictures, to 
the emergence of all beings and every form of Nature; it is 
a fragment of creative Life, present in all things, bodies or in 
spirits. 

Quite naturally, those who ascribe to the dream this 
originality and autonomy with respect to waking life, admit 
that the dreams of our first sleep are the least pure and the 
least important. Contrary to the dicta of the savants of the 
XVIIIth century (and also of most modern psychologists), the 
dream is not an imperfect form of everyday consciousness, 
dormant or partly merged in sleep. It is when a man is in 
his deepest sleep that prophetic dreams arise, that he has vi- 
sions at a distance, and the universal sense within him enjoys 
the plenitude of its powers. ‘The introspective experiences of 
Hervey de Saint-Denis tend to confirm this view : that the 
dreams of the evening and the morning, which we ordinarily 
remember, are infinitely less strange, less rich and less original 
that those of the depths of night. But, according to Passavant, 
it is at a future stage of humanity that we shall succeed in 
retaining a definite memory of these dreams; the consciousness 
we have of them at present is in an embryonic state. If we 
had the wits to recognize the high vocation of the human spirit 
and to consider this life as but a limited phase in an evolution 
leading us towards a higher goal, we would not admit that 
half our existence, its night side, is hopelessly lost to our 
consciousness. | 

It is folly to hope to explain the dream, the positive ele- 
ment of sleep, on lines that start from the waking state alone, 
or in the light of that method of psychological exegesis which 
sees in dreams only the ideas and pictures of the day in a semi- 


repressed state. , 
For “reflection which seeks to grasp itself by starting 


from itself, consciousness which ceaselessly reflects upon itself, 
ae to an unnatural waking state, a morbid sundering with 
on EES 9 eam in sleep. And thus the morbid 
tm mes is itself a half-sleep, a twilight 
daydream, which is not real sleep, but its parody.” 

These remarks of Steffens, which might well have been 
made yesterday and directed against Freud, are indeed its 
extreme antipodes. For those who set up as sane and normal 
a state of consciousness merely sufficient to ensure decent so- 
cial conduct, the Romantic has no esteem; that which is 
morbid, in his eyes, is not the influence of the subconscious 
but the overweening consciousness of modern times, which 
aspires to a monopoly of our personality at the expense of all 
our other faculties, all our other contacts with the Real, our 
metaphysical perplexities, and spontaneous acts, our autonomous 
poetic dreams. To live only in the conscious is to simplify 
oneself to the point of inanity, and to reduce existence to a 
series of mnever-comprehended acts; for that consciousness 
which is entirely self-possessed and sceptical of everything 
outside itself, is utterly unfit for true comprehension. True 
understanding brings the entire being into play, and calls 
on interests and faculties of apprehension that are infinitely 
more subtle and mysterious than those of the intellect. 

But, for Steffens, our plight 1s even worse; the waking 
consciousness has ended by mingling with our half-dreams, 
and thus are born the characteristic dreams of modern man, 
which can throw no light on the true nature of the dream. 

It is that waking state within the dream which impedes the 
real inner dileam, the deep inquest of the soul into the depth 
and plenitude of its inner existence, just as a daydream handi- 
caps the waking state. These impediments are intimately con- 
nected; they allow neither the vast plenitude of the whole to 
shed its light on the individual existence in its waking state, 
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nor the infinite fullness of individual existence reciprocally to 
illumine the nocturnal depths of sleep. Thus the deeper 
meaning of existence is ousted, our present dreams are surface 
dreams. We do not grasp the waking state, and therefore 
fail to understand the state of sleep. 

One who has whittled down and impoverished his perso- 
nal life shuts himself off from all true comprehension. No- 
thing could be more natural since, for the Romantic, there is a 
close interdependence between all the strata of being; and 
he who lets one or the other fall into decay, is sick in his whole 
personality; yet the physicians of the epoch persist in saying 
that there is only a “malady of man”, not of this or that part 
of man. Our first duty is to keep ourselves complete, and it 
is by paying due attention to the night life that we are most 
likely to achieve this. 

“No one who has paid attention to his dreams has failed 
to discover that a dream-world follows its independent course 
alongside the real world. Which of us, moreover, has not 
seen, in the waking state, people and landscapes, and engaged 
in adventures, which seem portions of a previous experience ? 
And who, in dream, has not felt himself transported to expe- 
riences and regions which he recognizes only by virtue of his 
previous dreams? And yet he is acutely conscious that he 
is in a world distinct from that of his waking state, the images 
of which, if they undoubtedly derive from the world of day, 
are yet linked up from dream to dream, by a continuity pecu- 
liar to themselves. And such dreams, often very remote in 
time, are accompanied by a peculiarly characteristic sensation 
of profound wellbeing. It is as if we felt miraculously libe- 
rated, free of all the petty inconveniences that beset our waking 
hours. "That has been my experience throughout my life.” 

This wonderful passage was well worth quoting in its 
entirety; there are few who express with such sincerity and 
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courage that experience of the drea 
of every true romantic. To him, 


considered, not to say, dangerous, to see in the dream only a 
residue of the waking state. The dream is revelatory, but 
poetically revelatory, because the particular feelings and the 
well-being we experience in it, persuade us — not by logic, 
but by spontaneous conviction — that the world we see there 
actually exists, We are our dreams, as well as our waking 
state. To explain dreams on the strength of waking exper- 
rience, is an act of vandalism; thus we are led to falsify their 
meaning and, above all, their quality. If, beside these lines 
of Steffens, we set all the XVIIIth Century has written on this 
subject, and even that which her natural philosophers have 
said about it, must we not admit that Steffens, alone, has a 
concrete yet subtle sense of the particular quality of dreams, 
of that which makes them absolutely different from the waking 
state > Who but he could have quoted Nerval’s dictum : 
“Never must we offend the modesty of the gods of dreamland” ? 

Baader, too, though he lacks Steffens’ exquisite magnifi- 
cence, has, likewise, a very clear conception of this absolute 
particularity of the dream and its analogies with poetry. In 
1814 he wrote to Schubert, after reading his Symbolism : 
“I should like to try some time to explain our present waking 
state by way of the dream rather than the other way round.” 
That project (which he mentions again in a letter of 1819) 
he never carried out. But we find in his works, beginning from 
the diary of his youth onwards, a very lively attention to the 
language of the dream, and the images whereby it finds 
expression. 

“Images are good for the soul. They are its specific 
nourishment.” Agreeable or painful, they leave a lasting effect 
on us. Baader illustrates this by describing a dream which, 
when he was smarting from an insult he had received, revealed 


m which is the birthright 
it seems absurd and ill- 
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to him his real feelings. “My soul limned before me, at its 
leisure, the entire picture; and what, in the heat of my indigna- 
tion, I had not fully comprehended in the previous day — the _ 
cold-blooded rancour, which evidently was still rankling in my 
heart — was brought out lucidly in the dream.” If Baader — 
here discovers a réle played by the dream in a more personal _ 
life (which approximates to certain psycho-analytical views) he 
sees something more in it : the predilection of the soul for a 
language that is not analytical, but metaphorical. Schubert 
expanded this idea in later works; it was taken up and deve- 
loped ad nauseam, by such writers as Kieser and Emmemoser. 
To the question once asked by Heraclitus: Are not our 
dreams a purely personal concern and incommunicable, and is 
not our waking state a common ground on which we meet? 
there are two possible answers. Either we may admit that the 
percipient subject is confronted by an objective universe which 
we know only through a replica, in which case the world of 
‘sensations common to us all is truer, for this very veason, than 
the closed, personal and illusory world of the dream. That — 
was the reply of the philosophers of the XVIIIth century. Or 
else — and this is the romantic view — the so-called objective 
world is merely a convention to facilitate intercourse between 
human beings, whereas the world of the dream is a world given — 
us from within; and it is actually common to all of us because — 
we all participate in it, and because in it we partake of the 
universal reality. 
Baader was well aware of this when he wrote: | 
“There is a faculty of sight, of hearing and of touch 
which proceeds from within to without, as there are senses 
that operate in the contrary direction. In other words man 
has sensations in which the organs of sense are not affected 
from outside.” 
At the moment of falling asleep, the two orders of sensa- 
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tion move into conflict, till finally the “central” sensation wins 
the day. Visions, religious or otherwise, the phenomena of 
supernormal clairvoyance, dreams and poetic creation, vouch 
for the reality of this inner knowledge. 

But for the philosophers of nature, such a descrip- 
tion move into conflict, till finally the “central” sensation wins 
the dream. They would confer on it a role in their cosmo- 
gony and myths, and see in it a potential means for the magi- 
cal redemption of humanity and the universe. The dream, 
said Goerres, was the primitive state of man, in that golden 
age where he was still the Lord of Nature, and the un- 
conscious thought of those far-off times was a total reve- 
lation of godhead. In the course of human history, this 
contemplative state — still known to biblical antiquity, as 
where “Jehovah manifested himself to his chosen people by 
the voice of dreams” (J. J. Wagner) — has become lost. 

“Our dreams have grown prosaic,” but a better future will 
doubtless give them back their pristine virtue. Hegel, indeed, 
though poles away from such conceptions, likens the whole 
of history to a collection of dreams; “and,” he adds, “had 
the dreams men dreamed during a given period been collated, 
we should acquire a very just impression of the spirit of that 
age.” 

But we must be on our guard against reading into the 
work of the natural philosophers any apology of the night 
side of life at the expense of conscious activity. The myth 
of a lost unity is also the myth of Unity Regained. And the 
state of separation that intervenes between them, that period 
of becoming into which fall the history of the created world 
and the history of man, is not a pure and simple expression of 
Evil. Nature, in its present state, is doubtless a consequence 
of the Fall; but, for the followers of Saint-Martin anyhow, 
it was not an evil, pre-existent matter, into which man blindly 
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plunged. On the contrary, it was God who, witnessing the 
fall of man, was unwilling that it should continue indefinitely 
and lead towards an abyss of degradation. So He assimila- 
ted man with matter, giving him thus a last chance of salva- 
tion. Thus the Man-Spirit has become the Man of Nature, 
in whom slumbers, and may yet awaken, Man Aspiring. His 
aspiration, his desire for God, and his progress may well lead 
to the reinstatement of primeval Nature. 

And so man must work out his conscious life, his life as 
a separate being, till it attains its utmost perfection. There 
can be no question either of abdicating in favour of a dream 
into whose heart we have no more the faculty of free access 
nor yet of life as a pure function of the dream. Cons- 
cious and separated, we must continue to follow to the 
end the path which we have entered, through our own 
fault, but also through divine compassion. It is at the end of 
that long road that reintegration awaits us, and to attain it, we 
must listen to the messages and retrieve the lost landmarks 
which are accessible only in the night of our being. 
And what we thus retrieve and hear, will serve to guide us 
on our way along that slow and arduous ascent which, when 
the Day is done and individual consciousness has achieved 
perfection, will give us rest at last, on the bosom of a God 
regained. 

Schelling, who was a poet at times, has bodied forth this 
marriage of Day and Night, in an image bathed in the moon- 
shadows, so dear to the romantic. 
| “If, in the very night, a light should rise, if a nocturnal 
day and a diurnal night could envelop all of us, it would bring 
to pass the ultimate fruition of all desire. Can that be why 
a moonlit night stirs our souls so wonderfully, and thrills us 
with the intuition of another life, so close at hand? 

(Translated from the French 
by Eugene Jolas and Stuart Gilbert) 
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EUGENE JOLAS 


Frontier-Poem 


le rhin coulant entre les rives qui poignardent |’espace et |’acier 
des ondes is lightglinting 

i glide between the banks through utopiagleam and flightseek 
the amulet of an ancient longing 

here is my very heim the river-song that lingers through the 
most beautiful hours 

the great wunderwelt that has an echo in the heart of the happy 
vintners 

when the grapes begin to bloom in the gold-sun and the pres- 
soir waits for laughter under the weight of the folksongs 


warum bin ich muede the heartling days have not lost their 
urbild 

ich laechele jetzt in den tag wie ein kind waiting for 
weihnachten und miracles 

hier ist das grosse weltlied das ich so lang gesucht in the 
pélérinage vers la nuit 

from the monsters hab ich mich befreit to find the smile of the 
antique saga 

to find the silver seasons with the sourciers of the magical 
colloquies 


for silver is the night the dusk is silver and the daemmerung 
der weite morgen 

a stanza comes from buried ruins two tongues plapper 
psalmodies , 

the boat goes gently into a daydream 
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a bird flutters over the wellen and zwitschert in the rhythms 
der verborgenen silben 

between tag und nacht ist die einsamkeit wie eine liebe freundia 
and i believe in the silence of angels 


le rhin coule 4 travers mon Ame 

viele worte sind nicht gut an diesem ufer 

the saint was inebriated with god 

inbruenstig waren her hands and the mund stammelte prayers 
in the lichter-nacht 

a great weeping was in her throat as she hungered for the 
highest places 

for titantowers shimmering in the green plain where silence 
was a star 

for cragmountains that rose au-dessus d'une mer moutonnante 
for trees that had no end in the weissen aether der 


flusslandschaft 


wonderful was the seraphic possession 

ueber allen houses schwebte das goldene wheel the whirl of 
the visionary went the spiral way 

hymnologues glided upward into the nebelwelt 

c’étaient the globe-trotters of extasis the nomads of the mira- 
culous season of song 

it was the herzschlag of the liebesnamen 

it was un attachement de tendres streams dans les escaliers 
de la lune 


je me proméne sous les peupliers qui n’ont pas l’orgueil des 
temps brisés 

le rideau de brume est déchiré les sifflets se sont tus les vaga- 
bonds ont oublié leurs masques 

mon camarade aux proverbes de solitude dunkeltrauemt in 
das grenzleid 
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il dit : es war einst ein grosses weh 
parle-t-il du miracle des apparances 
je m incline devant les réves de verre 


l’eau est un paradis qui frémit dans la lumiére des absences 
wir sprechen von dingen die sich im urwald verloren 

wir suchen alte worte die krank geworden sind im regen und 
schnee im grossen sturm 

nous n’avons plus peur des irruptions 

nous sourions des connaissances des villes et des usines 

les ombres ne nous poursuivent plus 

there is a silence and even the verbs go to sleep 


and we remember the miracle of trees 

they fled into the ewige einsamkeit they were wounded and 
bruised 

yet they sang and laughed 

their roots were in the sky 

their roots grimpaient éperdtiment vers un jeu de bénédictions 
they were the fléches on a trajectoire de feu 

they humbled themselves in the orgueil of the flamehearts 


das unbekannte land était proche 

on le sentait in the leisen verhuellungen of the gottestraeger 
es gab erbarmen in the dusks 

one heard a whimperprayer through the nameless nights 

one heard the litanies of the nightmaresick 

one heard the hungercries for himmelswellen 


in echterdingen the dance is a brandung 
les belles filles délirent dans la méditation du péché 
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le péché est inventé de nouveau pour étre combattu par les 
mains qui frissonnent dans la volupté 

sie strassentanzen einmal vor einmal zurueck 

they whirlcry and scream in a hymnic abandon 

elles s’élancent en l’air avec des corps meurtris 
taumelsehnsucht has come over them 

they oublient les bijoux et les perfections des aigrettes 

elles se précipitent dans un gouffre de feu ot les fleurs sont 
moisies 

le pain sec est leur nourriture 

elles attendent le triomphe d’une rage séraphique 


les artistes bourguignons came with the southern flame 

all was appearance silver and gold and the conjuring spirit 
hatte noch nicht den glanz verloren 

the beauty of the eye did not flout the duft of the alsatian roses 
tearless the men and women stood before the gabble-tongue 
the vineyards echoed with homeland songs 

immer waren die celestial wanderers préts 4 monter |’étoile 


where is the ladder 

immer noch lebt das suchen in uns la recherche de la vision 
de la nuit 

der grimm der dunkelwelt bleibt in uns 

we throw the blue hearts into a mondwagen qui monte dans 
un vertige de combat 


die natur is not overpowered 

ne vous en faites pas monstres de la nihilité we do not hate 
the leben of the triebe 

we are strong in our innerhearts 

we go delirious into the signs of the incantatory wonders 
we are free 
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wir welken nicht hin in the rude air of the beasts of prey 
nous sommes ivres de liberté 

hous crions le nom de cet étre inconnu qui a le secret de 
miracles 


nous sanglotons dans la solitude de notre freiheit 


wir sehnen uns nach einer landscape of fire 
can the savage laws retain us 

wir sind bald vor den frontiéres of the raubtiere 
always the whisperwings flute near 

always the indescribable hunger gnaws in us 

the paradiseman has not yet come 

he hides in the brambles of the nightmare hours 
il cherche la route d’étincelles la grande route des flammes de 
midi 

er wirbt um wunder und strahlen 

der mann des paradieses ist noch weit von hier 


let us write the compendium 

the text of the searchers for light 

a book of illuminations 

0 buch der schoenen gaben die man nicht vergessen kann 
wir warten auf the flamewriting of the oortext 


the windrose of the savage hopes is not here 

it turns no longer dans la tempéte des océans 

sie ist ganz leise eingeschlafen 

bald werden wir die richtung finden 

the direction of the meditations that end in the deepest 
quietude 


nous voulons des fougues de vocables 
mous voulons des orchestres de mots nouveaux 
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for the language of man is tired and sick 
for the grammar of man is soaked in disease 
in the nightmare of his nothingness 


nos voiles se mettent vers l’escaut 

towards the billows of the manche 
towards the british isles 

towards the african greenwhorl 

towards the roarsea round the azores 
towards the visionary americas of our minds 


we shall build the mantic bridge 

we shall sing in all the languages of the continents 
we shall discover les langues de |’atlantide 

we shall find the first and last word 


strasbourg, spring 1935 
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TERENCE WHITE 


On the Poetic Possibilities of Some Languages and 
their Linguistic Usages 


1. Each language possesses certain qualities and usages 
which affect its potentialities as a poetic medium. 

The following pages constitute an attempt at stating some 
of these in a clear and suggestive form: it does not profess to 
tore than introductory value. 


Furthermore: each of the usages and qualities discussed 
below may contribute towards an ideal poetic language, as yet 
uncomposed. Some of them demand, for this purpose, more 
extensions — at times into different planes of poetic practice or 
metaphysic -— than do others. 


Finally: these examples should be considered in several 
different relationships to a possible effective poetic whole: they 
may help, be helped by it, be hindered by it, hinder it — to use 
only the broader classifications. 


2. Vividness, Metaphor, Concretion. 


Consider the relation of the following usages to poetic gra- 
des of expression, levels of metaphoricality, degrees of reality 
and of the magnetic vividness of the poet’s expression of 
reality: — 


Turkish: durmak (= _ to stand), for to be. 
Italian: dijo A ==> a) ea 
Siamese: mé mii (= the mother of the hand), for the 
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Sudanic 
Ewe 


language: 


Munda 


languages: 


Turkish: 


Arabic: 


3. Harmonisation. 


thumb; lik can (= the son of hire), for a 
labourer. 


edi ga na foto ( = he sought money gave the 
father), for he sought money for the father; 
also, hai (= to give) often indicates the sub- 
junctive mood. 


the use of a special suffix to indicate that the 
verb-unit in question is a statement of reality. 


dubitative mood; accelerative verb (e. g., gel 
(=come!J, geliver (come quickly!) ). 
‘These usages are capable of extension into 
the whole question of language in poetry. 
Other languages than Turkish would benefit 
by the use of special verbs to depict almost 
all the grades of action and emotion — not 
merely that of acceleration. 


intensification, as shown in, e. g.: KaSalRa 
(= he broke), and KaSSaRa (=he smas- 
hed). This usage, too, is capable of ex- 
tension into many fields, especially those 
relating to degrees of intensity in poetry. 


Consider the poetic effects obtainable through the follow- 
ing laws of harmonisation, laws which are really stylisations. 
It is particularly necessary here to bear in mind the ‘different 
functions, in poetry, of any linguistic usage: how it may help, 


hinder, he helped, be hindered by the general poetic effect, or 
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by the poetic effect external to it. The chief problems with 
regard to harmonisations lie in considering them — 


I. as conducing to the poetic effect: 
IT. as prematurely conducing (through being themselves 
too much stylised already) to the poetic effect: 
III. as contradicting the poetic effect (for the same reason) ; 
IV. as conducing to possible contrasts and tensions with 
non- harmonising” usages, in the total poetic effect. 


Turkish, harmonisations of vowels: 
Magyar, etc: 


Irish: harmonisation of tenses. 


4. Omission. 


Consider the following linguistic usages, in relation to: 
Poetic Conciseness, and related effects: — 


Greek, Latin, lack of definite and indefinite articles — 


Hindustani, especially in relation to universality as a 
Magyar, poetic effect. 

Malay, etc: 

Maltese: omission of letters and syllables in the fre- 


quent contractions. 


English: permissible omission of the relative pronoun; 
oa especially in relation to effects of pathos and 

paar tension. 

Irish: permissible omission of the article. 
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5. Inclusion. 


Consider the Semitic use of Inner Plurals; especially in 
relation to: rhyme; expected assonance; unexpected assonance. 
Also, extend this use by applying the principle of Inner 
Plurals to poetic and linguistic circumstances other than the for- 
mation of plurals to substantives, etc., such innovations will affect 
in their turn: poetic clarity; imagery; the «jeweled phrase»; 


conciseness. 


6. Alternatives and Subtleties. 


Consider the poetic effects obtainable as a result of the 
iollowing alternative forms : — 


Fsthonian: 


Finnish: 
Turkish: 


French: 


Italian: 


Irish: 


the contrast between the two roots (short or 
weak, and long or strong) which exist in 
most words; 


4 types of infinitive; 
3 types of infinitive; 


4 words for and (Ve, ile, hem, da) ; 


the type of phenomenon represented by the 
contrast between the masculine oeuvre and 
the feminine oeuvre; 


the many alternative forms created for the 
sake of euphony; 


the contrasts possible between the three forms 
of any verb: —_ synthetic. analytic and 
autonomous. 


( 
7 
: 
; 


aes 


(See also 8: Rhythms, Rhymes, Assonances, Semi-As- 
sonances) , 


7. Inherent Onomatopoeia. 


By Onomatopoeia is here meant not merely the normal, 
physically-illustrative type of onomatopoeia, but also what may 
be termed the metaphysical and the psychological forms, i. e., 
those in which the thing illustrated is an idea (possibly the idea 
of a whole sentence) or a psychological state. 

It will be seen that in every language there exist certain pre- 
dominating sounds, which will naturally be able to bear a part 
in various contexts of onomatopoeia (physical, metaphysical and 
or psychological). Thus these sounds, being inherent in the 
tissue and genius of the language, will constitute an inevitable 
background to any poetry, and to any particular onomatopoeic 
effects, created in that language. 

The following is a list of a few languages, with their res- 
pective onomatopoeic inherences: — 


Czech: a= 
double consonants, especially, —cp, —vp: 
—ce; 

Dano- Sasi nNg; ob} 

Norwegian: {1 —=et cates 
—n combinations (as in /ndbildning ( = con- 
ceil), etc.; 

Dutch: double-consonants: 
83 

English: —s; 
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Estonian: 


Finnish: 
Greek 


(Modern) : 


Italian: 


Lithuanian: 


Magyar: 


Maltese: 


North and 
Central 
American 
languages: 


Polynesian 
languages: 


Portuguese: 


Serbian: 


Swedish: 
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—-U, 
double and triple consonants; 


—aa; 


—n sound (whether written as — n, —el, 
—ol, or —v) ; 


final vowels; 


—u0; 

—s; 

—k; 

Other strong consonants in proximity to (not 
necessarily in combination with) — k; 


the copresence of h and n; 


Reduplication (especial!y in relation to al- 
literation) ; 


Predominance of vowels; great variety of 
vowel-sounds, in the spoken language; 


loss of median —l— and —n—; 


a 
—t; —t; 
compound consonants; 


—-sk, —Sp, —sl > 


Welsh: 


§. (A) Rhvthms. 


modified: vowels (consider especially in 
relation to rhyming, and to semi-assonance) ; 


—u; —=DiS M0, 
—di; —dd; 


combinations of consonants, with or without 
the vowel —w. 


Consider the following facts of accentuation in relation to 
cross-rhythm, and to the effects of metaphysical and psycholo- 
gical onomatopoeia obtainable therefrom: —- 


Lithuanian, 
Lettish, 


Finnish, 
Magyar, 


Polish: 


(B) Rhymes. 


Italian: 


All words are accented on their first syl- 


lable. 


All words of two or more syllables are 
accented on their penultimate syllable. 


Dissyllabic rhymes, owing to predominance 
of penultimate accents (as in Polish) ; relative 
paucity, owing to the overwhelming majority 
of vowel-endings over consonant-endings; 
phenomena such as the frequent rhyming of 
diminutives, etc., with other types of words 
(e. g. —ito with past participles of second 
conjugation: —ella with bella, etc.) 
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Turkish: 


Between the “quality” suffix and the dimin- 
utive suffix. 


(C) Assonances, Semi-Assonances. 


Magvar: 


(i) relations between the terminations —ak 
and —<ék (plurals) and —-adg and —ég 
(expressive of quality) (cf. English —ship, 
—hood). 

(ii) owing to the fact that most grammatical 
changes take place in the middle of a word 
there may come about a style (already 
partially m vogue in Western Europe) 
which will be noted for its inner rhymes, 
and for the all-importance of its within-word 
relations generally, as distinct from the more 
generally accepted. emphasis laid on the 
beginnings (for alliteration, etc.) and ends 
(for rhyme) of words. 


Similarities of terminations as between different parts of 
speech in the sarne language. 


Greek 
(Ancient) : 


German: 


English: 
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— ou (optative) and — or (plural of masc- 
uline noun or adjective) ; 


the ubiquity of the termination —en; 
.—s, or —es, as the termination of noun- 


plurals and of the 3rd singular indicative of 
verbs. 


Inquiry Into The Spirit And Language of Night 


I have asked a number of writers to answer the following 
questions : 


What was your most recent characteristic dream 
(or day-dream, waking-sleeping hallucination, 
phantasma) ? 
ws Have you observed any ancestral myths or symbols 
in your collective unconscious? 


3. Have you ever felt the need for a new language to 
express the experiences of your night mind? 


EUGENE JOLAS 


Sherwood Anderson: 


(1) It seems to me that my night and days cum together, the nigiit 
almost invariably carrying on the thoughts of the day. There is some 
matter of health, in work, concerned in this — a flow sought for and 
often active and perhaps in sleep. There is often a phantasy — faces 
of people, old and young, appearing, one at a time, sometimes slowly, 
sometimes rapidly. They seem to me to be accusing, and [| have 
thought of them as people hungering to have their stories told. 

2nd. I know of none. 

3. No. There seems to me to be infinite opportunity, as yet 
untouched by me, in the language as it is. 


Kenneth Burke: 


Here’s betting you get a lot of wise-cracking answers to your ques- 
tionnaire, as our bad boys over here are very irreverent on such subjects. 
They gotta be, or they’d be scared — and they’re scared of being 
scared. There’s no place for it, in the all-modern-conveniences 
Weltanschauung. 

One’s dreams, if one is a writer, tend to be gross caricatures of 
the work on which one is engaged. Hence, cash in on them as they 
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are. Or one may use them for admonitory purposes. Every once in 
a while, there may be a dream that sets one’s mood for days. Does it 
really set the mood or did we have the mqod already, and did 
the dream simply crystallize it > No savvy. In any case, I won't 
tell mine, since I'd provide too good a cue for adverse presentation of 
my concerns. If the enemy wants to find a caricature of my work, let 
him dig it up for himself. 

That is my avoidance of question one. As for question two: I 
don’t believe there are “ancestral myths and symbols.” Symbols recur 
because, in each man’s life, the same situations recur. I. e., one may 
dream of things like fire or running or mountains, in the way that people 
thousands of years ago did, because he has the same kind of body as 
they did, and so gets into the same patterns of experience. Thus, the 
situations are “ancestral”, and the symbols that fit them keep rising 
anew. ‘Thus similarly, one has no “collective unconscious.” One has 
a “collective conscious”. (One’s mind is made up largely of forensic, or 
public materials, as grounded in language and in the patterns of social 
cooperation out of which language arises.) In one’s dreams, pne pri- 
vately draws upon this public material, reshaping it grotesquely, breaking 
it down and reassembling it in new ways, to get “perspectives by 
incongruity ”. 

And that gets us to po:nt three, the only one on which I feel able 
to give something like a direct answer. I see no reason why we should 
not have terms to express the night-life of the mind. Particulary when 
there are somnambulists all about us, and our knowledge of direams 
may, through the extreme, over-simplified, caricature-like quality of 
dreams, give us valuable cues as to the ways in which people are hvpno- 
tized when awake. A certain kind of issue to be met, may also be 
found to call forth its “automatic response”’, as though one were merely 
one of Pavlov’s dogs. Knowledge of such processes may help one to 
guard against them in practical situations where they would, unless 
guarded against, induce the wrong response. One may be bellicose, 
for instance, not because bellicosity would produce the desired result, 
but because the situation happens to be the kind that hypnotizes him 
into bellicosity. An accurate critique, as provided by “new lan- 
guage”, might conceivably serve to make such processes accessible to 
consciousness, hence assisting to greater rationality of conduct. 


However : 
Such a vocabulary must be fitted into the whole, of our social 
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situation. It must not specialize in introspection. A few may marty- 
rize themselves, make themselves into cases for the good of mankind 
if they want. Joyce is apparently doing so 
that, when our psychological instruments become more acute, we may 
find that he made himself uncomfortable for our greater comfort. We 
may be able to use him, for admonitory purposes. But though a 
genius Is a special case, for the general run of the mine the problem 
must be different. The general run of the mine must ‘be concerned 
with the ways of fitting this specialization into a wider texture. 

_ Hence, I should hold that a vocabulary for the night-life of the 
mind must be widened in ways that the researches pf your group have 
been too little concerned with. We are not merely embryos autistically 
dreaming as we are automattically fed in the womb. We are that 
plus. You have to integrate your dream-vocabulary with this forensic, 
public plus. In doing so, you get beyond mere reverie, into the pro- 
blems of social cooperation. The “purity” of surrealisme becomes sub- 
merged beneath the qualifications and modifications of realism. As 


Thomas Mann might say your vocabulary is not complete until Haél- 
derlin has read Marx. 


— and I can imagine 


Malcolm Cowley: 


I wish you had found a different wording for your questionnaire. 
You are trying to get at something important. but the questions aren't 
likely to bring forth the right sort of answers. I particularly boggle at 
the second question, with its ancestral myths and collective unconscious. 
What is a collective unconscious, anyhow? 

As for my own dreams, their sexual symbolism is of such a primer~ 
book quality that I should blush to repeat them. 


George Dillon: 


1. At the moment, the ones I remember are those that have 
nothing characteristic about them. 

2. None that I have been able to recognize. 

3. I believe they are inexpressible, because unknowable. All 
that we know about a diream is our memory of it. This is an expe- 
rience of our waking mind. It is probably no more than a paraphrase, 
in familiar terms, of a totally unfamiliar reality. It probably preserves 
nothing of that other realm of experience — nothing but a certain strange- 
ness and intensity. This quality is almost impossible to communicate. 
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Yet it can be communicated, as in the poetry of Poe, Rimbaud, and 


others. I dont’t think it requires a new language, but it requires a 
new use of language. 


T. S. Eliot: 


I am afraid I cannot be of much use to you with your question- 
naire. Questions number | and 2 are really matters I prefer to keep 
to myself. The answer to number 3 is definitely no. I am not, as a 
matter of fact, particularly interested in my “night-mind”. This is not 
a general assertion about night-minds, nor does it carry any suggestion 
about other people’s interest in their night-minds. It is only that I find 
my own quite uninteresting. 


Waldo Frank: 


Gosh, I can’t answer your questions. They're too penetrating, 
they call up too much digging, classification, defining. I haven’t time, 
now. I’m in the middle of another major-work — two, in fact. I 
can’t undertake a third, au méme temps. Besides — the frontiers ot 
“night-mind” in myself have never been sharp. I’m a man whose 
“subconscious” never has been segregate. I’d have to write you my 
autobiography to answer your 3 questions. 


Michael Gold: 


1. Ever since my war experiences my most persistent night-mare 
lias been that of being pursued by a gang of monsters of one sort o¢ 
another. Used to be a hellish dream, this fashist fantasy, but in the 
last 3 or 4 years I know I have matured, because even in the dream 
they no longer frighten me and I use my head and manage to bump off 
a few and fight back. But it’s not pleasant at any time! 

2nd. As a Jew, the figure of Moses haunts me, I guess -— tying 
up with today — the people’s leader taking them from slavery thru the 
wilderness — Lenin, Marx, Lincoln, Paris Commune, Communism —- 
the people today, myself one of the million Moses rank and filers, 
maybe. 

3nd. Every writer needs to be able to give a full picture of man 
and the night mind is part of the picture. — But the day mind seems to 
me the only important mind to understand today. Reason, objective 
truth alone can lead us out of this night-hell of a world of fascism and 
war. 
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Light, more light! is the need! The night-mind is closest to the 
dark, bloody fog of the Fascists; the sun-mind is Communism! 


Ernest Hemingway: 


Answering your first question — I usually dream about whatever 
am doing at the time or what I have read in the paper; i. e., run into 
grizzly with wrong caliber shells for rifle; trigger spring sometimes 
broken, etc. when shooting; sometimes shoot very large animal of some 
kind I’ve never seen; or very detailed fighting around Madarid, house 
to house fighting, etc., after the paper; or even find myself in bed with 
Mrs. S... (not too good). Have had lovely experiences with Miss 
Dietrich, Miss Garbo and others in dreams too. they always being 
awfully nice (in dreams) . 

2. Second question, don’t know much about. 

3. I haven’t ever felt this as would like to be able to handle day 
and night with same tools and believe can be done but respect anyone 
approaching any problem of writing with sincerity and wish them luck. 


Robinson Jeffers: 


I was glad to hear from you again, but what can I do about these 
questions? I hardly ever remember dreams, and cannot think of any 
characteristic one; have really no day-dreams — nor even hallucinations; 
have never observed my collective unconscious — if any — and do not 
think we need a new language. 

But I wish you good luck, and more congenial answers from other 
people. 


Archibald MacLeish: 


Did you notice the marvelous story that Dr. Jung told, of the 
medecine man in Africa who complained that the tribe had no dreams 
eny more now the British were in the country —— the trouble was that 
the district commissioner knew everything. It seems to me a lovely and 
pertinent tale. 


Gilbert Seldes: 

The editors of 7ransition wilfully sent me three questions because 
they are having an inquiry into “the Night-mind of America.”” They 
want to know my recent most characteristic dream (or pshaw! they'll 
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take a day-dream if necessary) and “what ancestral) myths” I have 
observed in my “collective unconscious” (I am not that far gone in 
collectivism), and finally “have you ever felt the need for a new lan- 
guage to express the experiences of your night-mind>” 


Pll stick to English. 


NEW LANGUAGE. The only people who really have a new 
language are those who write the seed catalogues. A gpod nurseryman 
is first of all a master-stylist. A red apple is a red apple to you. But 
to an upstate nursery-man (who thinks I possess acres of space im my 
backyard in New York City) it is “red, a rich red — red all over.” 
And for aesthetic advice: “Apple trees are commonly planted back 
in the garden por orchard.” That’s wrong. Plant apple on the 
lawn “as it is beautiful as an ornament, giving a happy combination 
of splendid qualities in fruit with a shapely tree, beautiful in flowers 
and in fru:t.” 

Night-mind and a new language would never reach that rhapsodic 
level over an apple tree. It might be the one Adam and Eve saw, it 
is so superior. 


(New York Evening Journal) 
Charles Tracy: 


Before answering your questions, permit me to remark that I have 
become aware of my universality thru the sole medium of my dreams. 
By closely observing what happens in sleep, I have come to realize that 
I am not just one individual who lives here on earth, but that I am a 


multi - bodied principle of extended life — an individual) pattern which 
lives on many earths. 
In sleep, my consciousness becomes my other selves — the other 


me’s whose bodies are not sleeping at that time. When awake, I attend 
to the business at hand on this earth. At the same time, my other 
selves are with me during many of my waking hours — due to the fact, 
no doubt, that some of my other bodies are then asleep. Oftentimes 
the things that I do, or the thoughts that I think, are the activities of my 
more-or-less composite self. Hence, my dreams have become but com- 
monplace realities, and, as I go along, my day-thoughts are not so far 
removed from my night ramblings. The main difference is in the ever- 
changing environments of my night-thoughts, which so often overlap with 
memories of my local self and its earth doings. 
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In view of the above opinion, I wonder if my answers will be of 
the specific character necessary to your “Inquiry”? 


Answer to Question 1: 


Th my most recent dream, I was standing with a small group of 
people. We were hat-less and scantily dressed. There was no talk 
in the beginning. Stretched out in all directions was a rugged, parched, 
and barren land, ilight-grey and chalkey in variations. On the ground, 
there was a very large spinning-wheel, much like our gambling devices 
at carnivals. The numbers were not, however, like ours. This wheel 
was probably two or three hundred feet in diameter, and we were busily 
spinning it — and dramatically concerned about where it would stop. 
To my right I saw then a great yellow light, which flooded the scene. 
We were a huddled half-dozen or so, now facing this great light. I 
could see into an endless space, which seemed filled with moving worlds 
and paiticles, all of which reflected the yellow light. I pointed to it 
and argued that the light was us, and, to prove it, I lay down on the 
ground, making my body rigid. Seriously the group watched as my 
body became a lifeless slab. While I, as a detached intelligence, 
continued to explain the experiment. Then I pointed to other bodies that 
were flat and still. These others were asleep. Then the great yellow 
light grew dim and went out. This seemed to prove the point, for I 
observed that all of us were lying still and lifeless. A character then 
came to me in a wet environment. (The place was like a park). His 
name was Gonthal. He sat by my side, and gently explained that he 
had come as a projection from another light source — an orange force- 
body which is approaching the great yellowlight-source and is causing a 
change in all life in this portion of the universe. This dream character 
has become to me a living force that now extends into my conscious life. 
I have made a clay-stone portrait statuette of Gonthal as he appeared 
to me, and he is an indispensable member of my family — I must confess 
that I firmly believe Gonthal to be a living entity and that he is to play 
an important part in our present social and economic transition into an 
age of poetry. 


Answer to Question 2. 

I do not recall that any specific ancestral myth has appeared to me 
in a dream, but in my collective sub-consciousness an egg-shape has 
often blended into celestial situations which have proven to be but 
glorified duplicates of my earthly experiences. 
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Symbols however constantly occur m my dreams. Sometimes 
they appear in sky-space as blazings, again they are scattered around 
me as scratches in whatever properties witth which my dreams are con- 
cerned. 

I have retained some of these units of form-language and am 
painting a series of pictures with them and such others that come to me 
when needed. The results are what might be termed glyph-dramas. 
My intention is to develop a modern sign-vocabulary. Ancient artists 
have used many of these universal symbols, but I believe that this age 
will add much to the significance of this most satisfying means of express- 
ion. 


Answer to Question 3. 

I know that there is a universal lingo consisting of syllables that 
intermingle with silent expression and tonal variations. I playfully use 
this language which I consider to be only in its beginning as a social 
medium of expression. __I do believe that, as such a language shall become 
coherent, our dreams will be more easily explained or related. I also 
believe that it wili be a great aid to us in our every-day life. 

I practice with it im my conversations with my dog with some 
success and when the English terms of endearment become inadequate 
in expressing certain things to my wife, I use them also. 


Terence White: 


|. (a) Imagining the death of beloved ones, so as - with what degree 
of unconsciousness is a matter of variatlon - to obtain greater 
tension of experience (grief, change, self-blame) ; 

(b) Rivalries between my impulses towards Tension, towards 
Clarity, and towards the Whole: the Russian, Mediterranean, 
and Indian aspects of me; 

(c) Seeing a definite shape to be phrased, and also a fire to 
dissolve around, in most circumstances meet with; 

(d) Dream-aspects which may be resolved into musical; or the 
relation between musical and philosophical, origins. 

These four are some typical elements found in my recent 
dreams. 

2. (e) Reflections on my foreign ancestries, especially with a view 
to my attaining Fsyechelovechnost, or understanding of all 
the types: 
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3 Yes. 


But I think that attempts at creating a new Language should 
not confine themselves to the sphere of single words or puns, 
but should deal also with idioms, with whole sentences as 
units, with punctuation, with “normal” Key-words to which a 
train of new variants could be attached (so that, as often in 
poetry, the large, focussing meaning could still be used), and 
with the possibilities of combining Western and Chinese 
systems of thought in writing. 


George Whitsett: 


I studied Dr. Jung’s collective unconscious views a number of 
years ago, and against that and the views of other workers in the sub- 
conscious, I have since undertaken to project my own sleeping, reverie 
and waking experiences. 


I have arrived at some conclusions which doubtless would be hooted 
out of any court. 

My belief is that any creative (as opposed to reflexive) effort 
represents a conscious organization of faculties which must establish and 
maintain contact with the unconscious disorganization of sources. [ 
believe that the latter is not only a reservoir of essences derived from all 
experiences of the individual, but that also in some way, as yet misun- 
derstood, it maintains contact directly and indirectly through its own secret 
waves of communication with other experiences, past and present. In 
other words, it is not a reservoir at all, excepting as a water level, for 
example, is. I think that further study will reveal that this unconscious 
is, in the main, common to all of us and it is our common pool, 
composed of all of the pvoducts, and in progress, of the earth 
in response to its environment, principally the presence and absence of the 
sun together with their effects upon the various atmospheric elements and 
compounds. 


My belief that the organized conscious must establish and maintain 
contact with the unconscious in order to create any work of art is based 
upon experience and observation. I think that this contact is induced 
by its own kind of trance, and that what might be called the “wholeness 
or “purity” of the art produced depends not so much upon the organ- 
ization of conscious faculties as upon the sustained completeness of 
its contact with the unconscious. Given such a contact, I believe that 
the creative faculty can draw from the unconscious the art essences. The 
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communicability of the finished material will depend upon the “amount” 
of its subconscious content and also upon the personal peculiarities of the 
organized conscious faculties of the individual artist. 

It is the above which has long made me feel that the artist we are 
looking for is not the powerful, personally creative individual that he 
was considered during the height of classical periods when reflexive and 
artisan capabilities were more pronounced. ‘The artist that we would 
like to see is the one who becomes more and more a receptive, commun- 
icating system for the common and universal substances of the uncon- 
scious. 

Having been following this line of thinking for so long, it is hard 
for me to attach art importance to dreams or reveries. The psychiatrists 
may find them of use therapeutically and sociologically, but I cannot 
at present see how they could be useful to the artist or to the critic, 
excepting as the psychiatrist would use them — to help understand what 
has been written, or to predict what will be written. 

Being as a rule unable to remember dreams, without further practice, 
{ am not able to make much of a study of them. They seem to divide 
roughly into three classes: 

1. The largest class, and non repetitional — visible forms. These 
have to do principally with exquisite objects, considered by the dreamer 
of great practical value. On waking, they are found to be of no 
utilitarian value, but to be of great beauty. 

2. The second largest in number, apparently — dreams of horror, 
principally having to do with narrow escapes from faling from high places, 
but taking other forms also; for example, finding that one of my dearest 
friends has killed a girl, unknown to me and met by him only on the 
night of the murder. 

3. The smallest in number — ego-satisfying exploits. These are 
quite rare. 

In other words, in answer to your first question, I can find no 
common characteristic either of dreams or reveries, unless there should 
be included in these my habit of recalling frequently and with anguish 
past experiences, even from childhood, which are humiliating to the 
ego. 

My answer to your third question would be that I have felt the 
need of a new language, particularly a new rhythm and a new style, to 
express what I believe to be the substance of the unconscious received 
during the creative trance. 
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Eugene Jolas: 

The replies to the inquiry I addressed to British and American 
writers about the night-mind in relation to creative expression, speak for 
themselves. Perhaps I may be permitted to once more summarize briefly 
my view-point about this problem. 

All my life I have been haunted by the idea of Night. All my 
life I have dreamed and day-dreamed. In the little border-town of 
Lorraine, where French and German civilizations sought and fled each 
other in a ceaseless tension, I spent my childhood before the World- 
War dreaming escape from the millenary struggle of languages and 
races. There I dreamed my boyhood away in the phantasma of an utop- 
pian America, where I was born and which my immigrant parents had 
abandoned for the ancestral loam, when I was two years old. I 
dreamed my days away, when I worked as an immigrant in my native- 
land — paradoxically my native-land — and wrestled with the Co- 
lumbian reality, with the English language, with the ambience of a 
continent passing through an industrial revolution. I dreamed my days 
away as a vagabond newspaperman, gipsying through the North-Ameri- 
can cities, seeking to solve my inter-continental problem as a human 
being, as a linguist, as a poet. 

Ever the question followed me: Is it I who am dreaming or am J 
being dreamed? Am I the stage on which some mystic or cosmic 
forces are playing their apparently irrational dramas? Were the ro- 
mantics right im assuming that in the dream we see a game of polar- 
ity between the powers of the earth, the daemonic powers, and those 
of an invisible, celestial, world? Did my dreams reveal the angelic 
and lucifernian perspectives which my indigenous Catholicism had instill- 
ed in me? How can this be expressed ? 

From a study of my dreams over a period of many years I am 
inclined to believe that this vertical principle is definitely at work in 
my unconscious. 

Modern psychology and the discoveries of J. W. Dunne (An 
Experiment with Time) opened new vistas in this exploratory process. 
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The romantic conception of the night-mind found its prolongation and 
elaboration in Freud and Jung. Jung’s idea of the “collective un- 
conscious” —— the demonstration that we continue to carry in our night- 
mind the ancestral mass inheritance — has been definitely established 
in my own experience. What Jung calls the “archaic man” is still part 
of our psyche. Dunn, the engineer, studied his own dreams for many 
years and established to his satisfaction the existence of a multi-dimen- 
sional world which, he claims, our three-dimensional being is as yet 
unable to grasp —and I might add, to express. 

In my most personal dreams I have often seen an analogy with 
the secular myths of mankind. The mythological world was revealed 
in definite reconstructions of the following images: Death and Resurrec- 
tion; The Cosmic Fear (Kierkegaard’s Begriff der Angst; la grande 
peur de l’an mil; Heidegger’s hypothesis of apprehension before nihility 
as the basis of metaphysics; Lévy-Bruhl’s demonstration of the primitive’s 
fear of thunder, and his discovery of the consequent birth of the super- 
natural myths etc); the Biblical motif of the Conflict between Satan 
and Michael: the nostalgia for a Paradise; the Tower of Babel; the 
Birth of the Planets; the, Legend of Flying, or conquest of gravity etc. 

Objectively, I have always used the concept of “Night” in a 
romantic-mystic sense. It approximated the representation that seems 
to have been that of Novalis in his “Hymns to the Night”, or that of 
St. John lof the Cross, in his vision of the nocturnal universe. The inner 
dynamis of cosmic time. Night, as the ensemble of unconscious thinking 
—— an emanation of the race and personal memory, as well as of 
transcendental revelation. 

In attempting to express this world of the “night-mind”, I instinc- 
tively used my native German language at first, since it continued to be 
the language of my unconscious. I discovered a de-rationalized grammar 
in which the word and syntax followed the organic laws of metamorphosis 
contained’ in the psyche. Gradually I came to try this new grammar 
in English and French as well, and sometimes attempted an inter-lin- 
guistic alloyage which seemed to be the exact replica of my tri-lingual 
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conscious experiences. The images translated themselves into German 


sounds first and then into new amalgamations which led me to a dream- 
language of wrationalist nuances. 


I am stall engaged in a search for 
this language of night. 
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SAMUEL BECKETT 


Denis Devlin: 


With himself on behalf of himself. With his selves on 
behalf of his selves. Tour d’ébéne. 

Which is a relief now that verse is most conveniently to be 
derided (or not) at the cart-tail of faction or convulsed on the 
racks of disaffected metres or celebrating the sects, schisms and 
sectiuncles that have had all the poets they are likely to want 
in this world at least. The relief of poetry free to be derided 
(or not) in its own terms and not m those of the politicians, 
antiquaries (Geleerte) and zealots. 

But the poets have always played push-pin in the country 
of Bentham. 

Its own terms, that is terms of need, not of opinion, still 
less of faction; opinion being a response to and at least (at best) 
for a time an escape from need, from one kind of need, and 
art, in this case these poems, no more(!) than the approxi- 
mately adequate and absolutely non-final formulation of anoth- 
er kind. Axt has always been this — pure interrogation, 
rhetorical question less the rhetoric — whatever else it may 
have been obliged by the “social reality” to appear, but never 
more freely so than now, when social reality (pace ex-comrade 
Radek) has severed the connexion. 

As between these two, the need that in its haste to be 
abolished cannot pause to be stated and the need that is the 
absolute predicament of particular human identity, one does 
not of course presume to suggest a relation of worth. Yet 
the distinction is perhaps not idle, for it is from the failure to 
make it that proceeds the common rejection as “obscure” of 


1) Intercessions. By Denis Devlin. Europa Press. 3s. 6d. 
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most that is significant in modern music, painting and literature. 
On the one hand the “Unbefriedigt jeden Augenblick”, the 
need to need (“aimant l'amour”), the art that condenses as in- 
verted spiral of need, that condenses in intensity and brightness 
from the mere need of the angels to that of the seraphinns, 
whose end is its own end in the end and source of need: 


“Let me be always in this state of grace 

Keep me going on bribes like this, the unfinished 
handiwork of sunset 

Be to me also for a sign 

Of burgled outhouses round an inviolable family stone 

As a priest uncertain among his mysteries when a 

bending candle-flame provokes forbidden images.” 


And on the other the go-getters, the gerrymandlers, Davus and 
the morbid dread of sphinxes, solution clapped on problem like 
a snuffer on a candle, the great crossword public on all its 
planes: “He roasteth roast and is satisfied. Yea, he warmeth 
himself and saith, Aha, I am warm.” 

The only suggestions therefore that the reviewer may 
venture without impertinence are such as have reference to this 
fundamental. Thus he may suggest the type of need (Braque’s 
is not Munch’s, neither’s is Klee’s, etc.), its energy, scope, 
adequacy of expression, etc. ‘There seems no other way in 
which this miserable functionary can hope to achieve innocutty. 
Unless of course he is a critic. 

The Dives-Lazarus symbiosis, as intimate as that of fun- 
goid and algoid in lichen (to adopt the Concise New Oxford 
Dictionary example). Here scabs, lucre, etc., there torment, 
bosom, etc., but both here and there gulf. The absurdity, 


here or there, of either without the other, the inaccessible other. 
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In death they did not cease to be divided. Who predeceased ? 
A painful period for both. 

This Gospel conte cruel is taken to suggest the type of 
dilemma that caused these poems to be written. It is stated 
with the bareness of an initial theme in what I take to be the 
earliest in date: Est Prodest. 


“Frightened antinomies! 

I have wiped examples from mirrors 
My mirror’s face and [| 

Are like no god and me 

My death is my life’s plumed gnomon...” 


This is the type, the identity made up of cathexes not 
only multivalent but interchangeable, the 


Bee a We at an Gris multiplicate netting 
Of lives distinct and wrangling 
Each knot all other’s potential. .” 


This position formulated in Est Prodest with the singleness 
of a melodic line recurs at various degrees of tension and ela- 
boration in the other poems that compose this volume (with the 
possible exception of Bacchanal and Argument with Justice, 
which appear to belong to a different and in the terms of this 
simplification very much less interesting order of experience) 
but nowhere with such passionate intricacy as in Communica- 
tion from the Eiffel Tower, where it is developed round the 
superb dream bisticcio: Gobethou-Gobenow, through its fun- 
damental modes of love, death, act and thought, to the most 
remarkable adequacy and finality of expression. 


“Apprehension becomes china eyes become 
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A wavering plainchant trappist digging his gravesods 
One sod per diem, and he stiffens as the vivid sweat 
Stings in the roots of his hair.” 


“Under the pierlamps cold wind and leavetaking and sad 
eves 
Other side of the gangway always. .” 


“A boy embittered when summer rain smells fresh on hot 
limbs and 

Desire trapped in a girl’s wet hair breathes 

Or a bored mechanic polishing and he mutters 

Caught by sight of his face in one of a million rollers 

Or the bewilderment of the strong and fair covertly noting 

A beloved forehead suave as styles of maize becoming 

Restless and stained 

Or no news vet from emigrant sons. .” 


“Night my pure identity that breathe 
One in all breaths ,absorber of all breaths 
Night that gestate in symbol-troubled women, 
Dumb breeders of being 

W ombed in your cathedrals let us watch 
Till the forgotten matutinal colours flame 
Various the rosewindows through. .” 


If I knew of any recent writing to compare with this | 
should not do so. 

If only the 8 in the last line had been left on its side. 
So: 00 

Apart from this major poem, related to those that lead up 
to and away from it very much as Apollinaire’s Chanson du 
Mal-Aimé to the other Alcools, and with the exceptions sugges- 
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ted above, the insistence with which the ground invades the 
surface throughout is quite extraordinary. Extraaudenary. Pas- 
sages which even on a fourth or fifth reading seemed to sag, as 
even the most competent linkwriting is bound to sag, eventually 
tighten into line with those of more immediate evidence. This 
was very forcibly my experience with the third stanza of Gra- 
dual, adduced in the Times Lit. Sup., in a tone of exhausted 
disapproval, as indicating mental confusion and technical inep- 
titude. 

It is naturally in the image that this profound and abstruse 
self-consciousness first emerges with the least loss of integrity. 
To cavil at Mr Devlin’s form as overimaged (the obvious polite 
cavil) is to cavil at the probity with which the creative act has 
carried itself out, a probity in this case depending on a mini- 
mum of rational interference, and indeed to suggest that the 
creative act should burke its own conditions for the sake of 
clarity. 

The time is perhaps not altogether too green for the 
vile suggestion that art has nothing to do with clarity, does 
not dabble in the clear and does not make clear, any more 
than the light of day (or night) makes the subsolar, - lunar 
and - stellar excrement. A\rt is the sun, moon and stars of 
the mind, the whole mind. And the monacodologists who 
think of it in terms of enlightenment are what Nash, surprised 
by a cordial humour, called the Harveys, “the sarpego and 
sciatica of the Seven Liberall Sciences’. 

First emerges. With what directness and concreteness 
the same totality may be achieved appears from the exquisite last 
stanza of The Statue and the Perturbed Burghers, which 
with its repetition of “crimson and blind” and the extraordinary 
evocation of the unsaid by the said has the distinction of a 
late poem by Holderlin (e. g. “Thr lieblichen Bilder im 
Tale. .”): 
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The tendrils of fountain water thread that silk music 
From the hollow of scented shutters 

Crimson and blind 

Crimson and blind 

As though it were my sister 

Fireflies on the rosewood 

Spinet playing 

With barely escaping voice 

With arched fastidious wrists to be so gentle.” 


Mr Denis Devlin is a mind aware of its luminaries. 


MAX BROD 
Franz Kafka’s Letter to his Father 


Franz Kafka was born in Prague on July 3 1883, the 
son of Hermann and Julie Kafka. The name Kafka is of 
ezechic origin and means, literally, “raven.” 

From Franz’s mother, with whom I talked frequently up 
till her death in 1934, (she survived her son by ten years; a 
quiet, kindly, extraordinarily clever woman; sagacious, even) 
I received further information about the family. According 
to her, the Kafka family, on the paternal side, came from Wos- 
sek, near Straconic, (South Bohemia). 

During his entire life Franz lived in the shadow of the 
powerful, large, broad-shouldered father, who, at the end of a 
long life, that had been filled with work and much commer- 
cial success, but with cares and sickness as well, was able to 
leave to a numerous family, children and nephews, whom he 
ruled patriarchically, a many-storied apartment house in the 
center of Prague, after having sold his wholesale business, 
still existent today. This foundation, which was based on 
his own efficient, comprehensive labours, performed in the 
face of sacrifices and cares for a large family and their main- 
tenance in bourgeois comfort, provided an unceasing example for 
Franz’s imagination and creative work. His veneration for 
his father, in this respect, was limitless; it had an almost heroic 
tinge, and, in fact, to a person like myself, who was not under 
the spell of the home and who looked more soberly at it all, 
*t also contained certain exaggerated elements. Att any rate, 
‘t was fundamental for Franz’s sentimental education. How 
much this was so, can be seen from the following (critical) 
note in his diary, which I quote because it gives a good picture 
of his father’s origins. “It is unpleasant to listen to father describe 
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— with incessant innuendoes about the prosperous situation of 
his contemporaries, and above all his children — the sufferings 
he had to endure in his youth. Nobody denies that for years he 
suffered from open wounds on his legs as a result of insufficient 
clothing, that he was frequently starving and that, at the age of 
ten, he was pushing a little wagon through the villages, in winter 
as well as in summer, very early in the morning at that. But 
these facts — and this he will not understand — confronted 
with the equally true fact that I did not suffer the same way, 
do not allow the slightest conclusion that I was happier than 
he, that he should boast about these wounds on his legs, that 
he should assume and assert from the very beginning that I 
am unable to appreciate his sufferings of those days, or finally, 
that I must be grateful to him for the fact that I have not 
suffered as he did. How gladly I would listen to him if he 
would tell uninterruptedly about his youth and his parents! 
But it is a torture to listen to all this told in a tone of boasting 
and quarelling. Again and again he clasps his hands: “Who 
has to go through such things today? What do the children 
of today know about things of this kind? Nobody has suffered 
more that I. Does a child understand such things now? etc. 
etc.” Today he and Aunt Julie, who was on a visit here, 
were talking together along the same lines. She has the 
same enormous face as all my paternal relatives. The eyes 
are set in the sockets in a slightly disturbing way and are hea- 
vily ringed. She relates how, in bitter cold weather, she was 
forced to wear a wet skirt, the skin on her legs cracked, the 
little skirt froze and only dried after she went to bed at 
night. 

We get a completely different view when we turn to the 
anecdotes told by his mother. Here there are savants, dreamy 
men with a certain excentricity; others who have a penchant 
for adventure, the exotic, all that is hermit-like or whimsical. 
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hes by Franz Kafka, Courtesy Max Brod. 


Franz was the eldest child. Two brothers (Heinrich and 
George) died at an early age (one at two, the other at six 
months). Six years later came the three sisters who were al- 
ways inclined to cling together and were rather detached from 
their brother. Later on, after Franz’s sickness, this distance 
was bridged over with great determination by the youngest 
sister who remained for Franz one of the persons most inti- 
mately near him. But we must imagine his childbood, accor- 
ding to all reports, as unspeakably lonely. His mother being 
occupied all day in the shop, as well as indispensable as his 
father’s companion in the evening, (especially for playing 
cards) , Franz’s education was left, on the whole, to governesses 
and the soul-less school. His memory of erotic awakening is 
associated with a French woman-teacher. 


Pages from his diary in 1911 reveal the melancholy and 
despondency of his young years. Once, in another connec- 
tion, he characteristically called this mood “earth-gravity”. 
“Whereas I believe sometimes that during the entire high-school 
period, and even before, I was able to think with especial lu- 
cidity, and although I am unable to judge of this today — as 
a result of the subsequent weakening of my memory — I have 
the impression, on other days, that my poor memory only 
seeks to flatter me, and that in reality I behaved intellectually 
quite lazily about things which, in themselves, were insignifi- 
cant yet heavy with consequences. To be sure, I do remem- 
ber that, during the high-school period, I often engaged in 
debates with Bergmann about God and the probability of 
His existence. (Never very earnestly, however, for I probably 
grew easily tired, even in those days). For these debates I 
used a style which I either found ready-made in my inner 
being, or which I may have taken over from Bergmann’s tal- 
mudic manner. I liked to tie it up with a theme found in a 
Christian magazine — I think it was the Christliche Welt — 
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in which a clock and the world, and the watch-maker and 
God, were opposed to each other, and in which the existence 
of the watch-maker was to prove that of God. I could easily 
refute Bergmann, in my opinion, even though this refutation 
was not firmly rooted in myself, and I had to compose the 
points for my use, like a game of patience. Such a refutation 
took place once as we were walking around the tower of the 
city hall. I remember that occasion very well because we 
reminded each other of it several years ago. But while I 
thought I was distinguishing myself through this, I really 
brought nothing to it save the desire to distinguish myself and 
the joy of action. I allowed myself, out of sheer laziness, to 
go about in shabby clothes which my parents ordered from 
certain of their customers, the longest time from a tailor in 
Nusle. I was aware, of course, which was obvious also, that 
I went about especially badly dressed, and I could detect 
when others were well dressed; only for years, I failed to dis- 
cover the reason for my own wretched appearance in my 
clothes. Since, even at that time, I was already on the road 
to self-depreciation, more unconsciously than otherwise, I was 
convinced that clothes assumed the appearance of being stiff 
as a plank at first, then hanging in folds, only on me. I did 
not care for new clothes, for if I was supposed to look ugly, 
I wanted at least to be comfortable and also to avoid pre- 
senting the ugliness of new clothes to a world which had grown 
used to my old clothes. These refusals of my mother’s sug- 
gestions — she often wanted to have new clothes made for me, 
since, with the eyes of the adult, she, at least, could tell the 
difference between the old and the new clothes — reacted on 
me in such a way that I began to imagine, with the confirma- 
tion of my parents, that I did not care how I looked. As a 


result, I patterned my behaviour, as well, to the old clothes. 
I walked with bent back, hunched shoulders, awkward arms 
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and hands, and was afraid of mirrors, because they revealed 
to me an ugliness that, in my opinion, was unavoidable. At 
the same time, the reflection could not have been entirely faith- 
ful, as, had I really looked like that, I should have created a 
greater sensation than I did. During the Sunday walks, I 
suffered because my mother kept giving me gentle pushes in 
the back, and I had to listen to entirely abstract exhortations 
and predictions which I was unable to harmonize with my 
own preoccupations of the moment. As a matter of fact, | 
was particularly Jacking in the faculty of making the slightest 
preparation for the factual future. I remained attached in my 
thoughts to the present state of things, not because I was ab- 
sorbed, or because my interest was too concentrated elsewhere 
but, insofar as it was not caused by weakness of memory, out 
of sheer sadness and apprehension. For since the present 
seemed so sad to me, | did not think it permissible to leave it 
before I had changed fear into happiness. Since I feared to 
take the slightest present step, I also thought of myself as un- 
worthy to judge the great masculine future seriously or re- 
sponsibly. ‘This future, because of my contemptibly childish at- 
titude, appeared to me to be, for the most part, so impossible 
that every little forward step seemed like a fraud, and the 
thing that was just ahead seemed unattainable. I had rather 
admit miracles than real progress, but I was too indifferent not 
to leave the miracles in their sphere and real progress in its 
sphere. During quite a while before falling to sleep, I was 
therefore able to indulge in the following reverie; that I would 
one day be a wealthy man driving a four-horse carriage into 
Jew Town. Just by the power of my word, I would free a 
beautiful girl who had been unjustly birched, and I would take 
her away in my coach. Still untouched by this fanciful 
thought, which was probably entirely nurtured by an already 
pathological sexuality, there remained the conviction that I 
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would not pass the last examinations of the year and even if [ 
should succeed, that I would not be able to make any progress in 
the next class, that I would definitely fail the final examinations, 
and that at an undetermined date, I would surprise my parents 
and the rest of the world, all those, in fact, who were deceived 
by my apparently regular progress, by the revelation of 
an unsuspected incapacity. But since I always regarded my 
incapacity as my direction for the future, and only seldom my 
poor literary work, thinking of the future never enriched me. 
It was only a spinning further along of my present melancho- 
ly. Whenever I tried, to be sure, I could walk erect, but it 
tired me; nor could I recognize what harm a hunched appear- 
ance would cause me in the future, if I was to have a future. 
“Then, I mused, everything will right itself automatically !” 
Franz attended the German grammar school on the 
Fleisch-markt, then the German Gymnasium on the Alstaed- 
ter Ring. The latter was considered to be the most severe 
school in Prague. The large class-rooms were not crowded as 
there were not many pupils; naturally everyone was called 
upon to recite, and examinations were much more frequent 
than in the other more fortunate, lazier middle-schools. ‘The 
professors were feared. To me, who was studying at the 
Stefansgymnasium and who did not yet know Kafka in those 
days, dark rumours on the subject occasionally came to my 
ears through other channels. I saw the fearfully high rooms 
for the first time during some French lessons, which were gi- 
ven at the Kinsky Palace, where the classes of the Altstaedter 
Gymnasium for pupils of the Stefansgymnasium were held. 
Later on, Franz often told me that it was only with bitter 
tears and with the help of Hugo Bergmann, who was men- 
tioned in his diary, that he passed his mathematics examinations. 
In general, however, he seems to have been a very good pupil. 
At the Alstaedter Gymnasium there were only good pupils, 
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for the others were pitilessly eliminated in the early classes. 

According to his mother, he was a frail, delicate child, 
grave for the most part, yet occasionally inclined to practical 
jokes; a child who read a great deal and was averse to taking 
part m gymnastic exercises. The latter tendency is in con- 
trast to Kafka’s great interest in sports and physical exercise 
later on. 

A. childhood portrait shows a lanky boy of about five 
with big questioning eyes and a sombre, stubborn, taciturn 
mouth. Black hair combed down almost to the eyebrows 
strengthens the impression of the well-nigh menacing peevish- 
ness which corresponds, to ‘be sure, with the slack grasp of 
the dangling hands, but not the carefully chosen sailor suit, 
the big hat and the little cane. Franz seldom played with 
his sisters, the difference in age was too great and seems occa- 
sionally to have led to slight hostilities among the children. 
But for the birthdays of their parents, he organised home 
theatricals that were staged in the home. This custom con- 
tinued on into maturer years and his sisters still remember 
many of the plays and verses. One of the plays was called 
“The Juggler”, another, “Georg von Podiebrad”, another, 
“Photographs Talk”. Franz never played in them; he was 
only active as author and director. Later on he suggested to 
his sisters, instead of his own scenes, little dramas by Hans 
Sachs, which he directed. 

Dominating all his youthful impressions, there was the 
important figure of his father — its importance exaggerated, 
of course, by Franz’s own notion of this supreme importance. 
About this there exists a document that dates from Kafka’s 
last years. In November 1919, while he was living with me 
in Schelesen near Liboch, (that is why I can reconstruct the 
mood of those days rather well) he wrote a very exhaustive 
letter to his father. One can hardly call this work a letter, 
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it is a small book, but one that cannot yet be published. At 
the same time, it is one of the most curious and — in spite of 
its simplicity of expression — one of the most difficult docu- 
ments concerning a bitter conflict in his life. It is not easy 
to get at the bottom of it. Of course, in places, an agreement 
with the theories of psychoanalysis is quickly discoverable, but 
it extends more to the subsurface facts than to the deeper 
ramifications. For reasons of a personal nature this “letter to 
my father” does not allow of a complete communication. Yet 
the few excerpts and quotations I can make will contribute 
enormously to the comprehension of Kafka’s evolution. 


In spite of its size of more than a hundred pages, the 
letter, as I can testify from conversations with Franz, was 
actually meant to be turned over to his father (through his 
mother), and Franz, for a time, was convinced that he could 
bring about a clarification of the painfully stagnating, grie- 
vously encrusted relationship. Yet just the contrary would 
have been attained; the intention of the letter, to make himself 
comprehensible to his father, would not have been realised. 
So the mother did not communicate the document to the fa- 
ther, but, probably with a few conciliatory words, returned it 
to Franz. We never mentioned this whole affair later on. 


“Dear Father”, the letter begins, “once you asked me 
why I asserted that I was afraid of you. As usual, I did not 
know how to answer you, partially because of the very fear 
you inspired in me, and partially because, for the motivation 
of this very fear, too many details are required for me to suc- 
ceed in keeping them together even half-way while talking 
to you.” And then follows the most thorough analysis of 
the relationship of this particular father to this particular child, 
and vice versa. It is a most acute self-analysis which grows 
by episodes into a little autobiography, with the accent on the 
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childhood years, a fact which derives naturally from the sub- 
ject. 

Despite the fact that the “Letter to my Father” was 
wnitten for the thing itself, in ultimate sincerity, its contents, its 
confrontation with the sober facts, remain capable of multiple 
interpretations. The perspective seems to me to be distorted 
here and there, unproven premisses occur throughout, that are 
not coordinated with the facts. Founded, apparently, on very 
slight bases, a tower is reared the complications of which can- 
not be surveyed, yet which, in the end, turns on its own axis, 
contradicts itself and nevertheless remains upright. In the 
end, the epistle lets the father himself speak and he makes the 
following fiction-like reply to the letter: “I attribute the blame, 
as frankly as I know how, to you alone; you are trying to 
be “oversmart” and “overdelicate” at the same time, and ap- 
pear to acquit me entirely. Of course you succeed in doing 
this only apparently (nor do you mean to do more than that), 
and there is to be read between the lines, in spite of all the 
“phrases’ about being and nature, and contradiction and help- 
lessness, that, in reality, it was I who was the attacker, while 
everything you did was only self-defense. It would seem that 
you had achieved about enough through your insincerity, for 
you have proven three things: first, that you are innocent, 
second, that I am guilty, and third, that you are ready, out of 
sheer generosity, not only to pardon me, but, what’s more and 
less, to prove as well as to believe it yourself that I — al- 
though in contradiction to the truth — am also innocent. 
That should be enough for you, but it is not. For you have 
got it into your head that you want to live entirely at my ex- 
pense. I admit that we are fighting each other, but there are 
two kinds of battles. The knightly war, during which the 
forces of independent adversaries measure each other; each 
remains for himself, loses for himself, conquers for himself. 
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And the war of the vermin, which not only pricks, but also 
sucks the blood for its self-preservation. The former is that 
of the professional soldier, the latter is you. You are not fit 
for life; but in order to make it comfortable for yourself, 
without care and without self-reproach, you prove that I have 
taken all your fitness for life and have put it into my pockets.” 
This is, incidentally, an explanation through which Franz 
Kafka’s story, “Metamorphosis”, as well as the story, “The 
Sentence”, become more understandable in their genesis. 


As in the lines of the final paragraph, the main theme of 
the whole letter is invariably the same (only the question of 
guilt assumes a different aspect and can be formulated as fol- 
lows). The weakness of the son, in the face of the strength 
of the father, who owed everything to his own force and who, 
in the consciousness of his achievement and his strong iron will, 
which was the basis of his achievement, sees himself as the 
measure of the rest of world, that is, with the righteousness 
of the naif, unconscious man, let us say, of a man who does 
not rationalize, who only follows his instincts when it comes 
to questions of principle. The conviction that contradictions 
do not exist in such sharp, brusque, simple outlines as the let- 
ter — although striving to be just to the subtleties of life — 
necessarily presents them; this conviction, which we may 
assume in any work of Kafka’s, permeates the entire context 
of the letter, emerging most clearly in the final pages, which 
are the most conciliatory. 

“Of course, things do not fit together in reality as in the 
arguments in my letter. Life is something more than a jeu 
de patience. But with the rectification which results from 
this objection, a rectification which, in detail, I neither can 
nor will develop, we attain, nevertheless, something approxi- 
mating truth, which not only has a tranquilizing influence but 
also makes living and dying easier.” 
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If we disregard this reservation, the contradiction of the 
two characters is sharply silhouetted. The hereditary mass of 
both the families from which Franz stems, of the strange, shy, 
calm people on the maternal side (Loewy) and of the Kafka 
family, with its sense of reality, on the paternal side, is thus 
characterized by himself: “Compare us both: I, to express it 
briefly, a Loewy, with a certain fund of Kafka, but who is 
not activated by the Kafka will to life, business, conquest... 
You, on the other hand, a real Kafka in strength, health, ap- 
petite, voice, oratorical gifts, self-sufficiency, world-superiority, 
endurance, presence of mind, knowledge of human nature; a 
certain tendency to the great, to the grand manner, and also, 
of course, to all the faults and weaknesses that accompany 
this, to which sometimes your temperament and sometimes your 
anger drive you.” Compare this with the qualities which, else- 
where, Kafka enumerates as coming from the maternal side: 
“defiance, sensitiveness, a feeling for justice, disquiet.” What 
a tragic tension of contradictions between this and the vital 
portrait of the father when it re-emerges at the end of the let- 
ter, where Kafka discusses his vainly essayed marriage. Fa- 
ther and Son are situated so that the father receives everything 
and the son nothing: “The most important impediment to 
marriage is the already ineradicable conviction that, for the 
conservation of the family and for its conduct even, every- 
thing is needed. All that I have recognised in you, that 1s, 
everything together, good and bad, the way they are organi- 
cally united in you, strength and mockery of others, health 
and a certain immoderation, oratorical gifts and inaccessibi- 
lity, self-confidence and discontent with every one else, world- 
superiority and tyranny, knowledge of human nature and sus- 
picion towards most men. On the other hand, there were 
virtues unaccompanied by any disadvantage; such as, industry, 
endurance, presence of mind, fearlessness. Of al] these, I had, 
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comparatively, almost nothing or, at any rate, very little, and 
with that, I dared to get married, despite the fact that I saw 
that even you had to sruggle considerably in married life, that 
even you had failed in bringing up your children. Of course 
I did not actually put this question to myself, nor did I answer 
it in that way, otherwise the matter would have taken posses- 
sion of my ordinary thinking and other men would have oc- 
curred to me who are quite different from you, (just to men- 
tion someone related to you, who is very different from you: 
Uncle Richard) but who have married and who did not col- 
lapse under the exigencies of marriage, which is something, 
and would have sufficed for me. But it was not this question 
I put to myself, for I had thought about it from childhood 
on. I had not only examined myself before marriage, but 
before each small problem. Before each small problem, 
through your example and education, whenever I tried to fol- 
low them, you convinced me of my incapacity. And whatever 
had been right for the little things, justifying your attitude, 
was of course more than right for the greatest thing of all, 
marriage. 

Here, apparently, we have to admit a connection with 
the theories of Freud, especially his presentation of the “un- 
conscious”. And yet I hesitate, I must make certain objec- 
tions to the sleekness of such an argument — not, in the final 
analysis, because Kafka knew these theories well and regar- 
ded them as only a very approximate, imperfect description 
of the conflict, which fails to do justice to the detail, or rather 
to the warm heart-beat involved. Later on, I shall attempt 
to give another interpretation of the facts with reference to 
the example of Kleist. First of all, we must admit that Kaf- 
ka’s own remark, that he had not intentionally raised the 
question of his father’s superiority, which he considered to be 
something grotesque, but that he “had thought about it from 
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childhood on,” seems to confirm the psychoanalytic observer 
in his usual mode of approach. This is also true with regard 
to his account of the “educational methods of his father”, con- 
cerning which the numerous notes in Kafka’s diary as to his 
“miscarried education”, and the letters I shall communicate later, 
in connection with Swift’s dictum that “children should be 
educated only outside the family, not by their parents”, give 
a further thematic development. 

Almost the entire letter is devoted to the “education” 
practised by his father. “I was a frightened child”, said Kaf- 
ka, “but despite this fact I was also certainly a stubborn child, 
as children often can be. No doubt my Mother pampered 
me, but I cannot believe that I was especially difficult to han- 
dle, I cannot believe that a kind word, the fact of being taken 
gently by the hand, or just a kind glance, would not have 
enabled my parents to obtain everything they wanted from 
me. Now underneath, you are a kindly, soft-hearted man 
(what follows will not contradict this; I only speak of your 
appearance as it reacted on a child), but not every child has 
the endurance and lack of timidity to search until it reaches 
that kindness. You can only treat a child as you have cre- 
ated him, that is to say, with force, tumult and anger, and in 
my case, this appeared to you to be especially fitting, because 
you wanted to educate me into a healthy, courageous boy.” 

With uncanny penetration, the letter harks back to a 
really slight punishment of his earliest childhood days which, 
to be sure, was more moral than corporal, and yet, left an in- 
delible impression upon the son because of the recognition 
“that I meant nothing to him.” The derogatory judgements 
which the father passed on the child’s simple amusements, on 
his circle of friends, on his entire behaviour and mode of life, 
in fact, constituted an immense burden, and finally led to de- 
finite self-disparagement. The father, himself, did not always 
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unconditionally maintain his judgements and regulations, and 
it was precisely this lack of logic that appeared to the son, in 
retrospect, to be an indication of his father’s vitality, of his 
unbroken will. “You had worked your way up through your 
own strength, consequently you had unlimited confidence in 
your opinion... From your armchair you ruled over the rest 
of the world. Your opinion was right, every other opinion 
was crazy, “meschugge’, exaggerated, abnormal. Your self- 
confidence, at the same time, was so great that you could not 
be consequential and yet you were still in the right. It also 
sometimes happened that you had no opinion whatever about 
a matter and that, as a result, all other possible opinions were 
necessarily wrong. You could abuse the Czechs, for instance, 
then the Germans, then the Jews, not eclectically, but entirely, 
so that finally there remained no one left but yourself. For 
me, you assumed that enigmatic character common to all ty- 
rants, whose sense of right is based on their persons, not on 
their thinking.” 

Here we should like to remind the reader what a great 
role the principle of authority played with Kafka, as well as 
the idea of human dignity, or rather, democracy. This can 
be seen in his story, “The Trial”, in “The Castle”, and, in 
fact, in all the narratives and fragments which make up the 
collection known as “The Building of the Chinese Wall”. 
Perhaps we have all of us experienced the forceful spell of 
irrational personalities who, generally, are insouciant as to their 
causes and contradictions and have faith in themselves so long 
as we have not recognized these contradictions; or so long as 
they sense that we have need of them as they are, (of a belo- 
ved woman, for instance,) and therefore must tolerate them, in 
any case. Upon sober reflection, the question arises: why did 
Kafka need his father so intensely? Or, to put it more 
exactly, why was he unable to tear himself away from him, 
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standing, as he did, in critical opposition to him? Why did 
he not escape into that aloofness which so many children as- 
sume towards their parents, or rather, since he actually placed 
this distance between himself and his father, and in later years 
hardly spoke to him, why did he suffer so much from this ve- 
ry aloofness and coldness? Ought he not to have said to 
himself that between two such opposite characters as his fa- 
ther and himself an intimate contact was simply impossible? 
Franz, of course, could understand and appreciate his father 
in the justest, even in the kindest way. But for the father, 
through his very nature, for which, of course, he could not be 
blamed, as Franz emphasizes again and again in the letter, a 
comprehensive understanding of the son’s character was im- 
possible. In how many conversations I attempted to point out 
to the friend whose deepest wound I understood already dur- 
ing his life-time, (without having yet read the diaries) his 
exaggerated appreciation of his father, the senselessness of his 
self-reproach. But it was useless. The deluge of arguments 
on which Kafka based his attitude (unless, as often happened, 
he preferred to remain silent) could really move me for a mo- 
ment and even repel me. 


I still feel today that the basic question: “Why did Kaf- 
ka care so much about the approbation of his father?” is posi- 
ted not in the way it was understood by Kafka himself, but 
from the outside. The fact of this need in him existed simply 
as a given, incontrovertible emotion and traces of its effects 
were to be found in him up till his very last years in the form 
of a general pressure of anxiety, weakness and self-contempt. 
The letter attributes to the judgement of his father a quite 
extravagantly decisive role over the life and death of all ef- 
forts on the part of the son (cf. the short story, “The Sen- 
tence”, translated in Transition no. 11). The letter says: 
“the courage, the resolution, the confidence, the joy over this 
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or that, could not be sustained till the end, if you were oppo- 
sed, or even if your hostility could be merely assumed, and 
it could well be assumed with regard to almost everything i 
did... I felt, when in your presence — when you are interest- 
ed, you are an excellent speaker — a tendency to speak in 

a halting, stuttering manner. But even that was too much 

for you and finally, I grew silent, at first perhaps, out of de- 
fiance, then because I was unable to speak or think before 
you. And since you were my real educator, all this had its 
after-effects on my life. Here we are forced to consider a 
curious parallel: Kleist, too, is supposed to have suffered from 

the defect of stuttering. Kafka’s remark that he stuttered, 
can, on the other hand, only have reference to his relationship 
with his father; for in his contacts with others, when he broke 

his silence to speak at all, he spoke quite freely and easily, 
elegantly, even, with a winning, ebullient richness of invention 
which was very often jocular and always amazingly natural. 

It was anything but stuttering. 


The result of his “education” was, according to the ‘let- 
ter” in which Kafka himself comments the final words of his 
novel, “The Trial”: “I lost my self-confidence before you and 
replaced it by an unlimited sense of guilt.” (In memory of 
this, I once wrote of someone: He fears that shame will sur- 
vive him.) Kafka constructs his further life as a series of 
attempts to break away from the influence of his father, and 
it is curious that he who in his literary judgements, rejected 
nothing so much as any kind of “construction” which, lacking 
the breath of organic life, of the unexpected flora of real life, 
moves along with the help of arbitrary, rigid concepts 
should, himself, have become enmeshed in constructions into 
which he integrates not only things that were true, but half- 
digested, extravagant things, as well. Thus he classifies his 
own writings under the generic title of “Attempt at flight from 
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the father”, as if the joy in the artistic, in his own creative 
happiness, were not sufficient. Those who were closest to 
him had quite a different picture from that of one haunted by 
the father-image. They saw, on the contrary, a man who 
was exalted by the observation of life, by love of humanity. 
Of course, all this played a simultaneously active réle in the 
sentiment contained in the following moving lines from the 
letter to his father: “My writings have dealt with you. In 
them I complain of all that I could not complain of on your 
breast. ‘They constitute an intentionally prolonged farewell 
to you, a farewell you forced me to take but which goes in 
the direction I determined it should go.” 


(Translated from the German manuscript and 
adapted with the author's permission by Eugene Jolas) 
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GABRIELLE BUFFET-PICABIA 


Arthur Cravan and American Dada 


The atmosphere of New York during the years 1915 - 
1918 was heavily charged as a result of the unusual gathering 
together of individuals of all nationalities, each of whom had 
his own reticences and mysteries. 

It also turned out to be an exceptionally favorable climate 
for the development of a certain revolutionary spirit in the 
domain of the arts and letters which, later on, became crystal- 
lized in Europe under the name of Dada. 

This spirit, the germs of which were perceptible quite 
some time before the war, appeared, at first, to be the natural 
reaction of one generation to the preceding one, (in this case, 
to the rubbish and vanity of the romantic and symbolist epochs, 
through a return to simpler, more natural values) . 

It was destined to go beyond the limits of esthetics, to 
srow venomous, and charged with blasphemy and harshness 
under the pressure of events. At a time when society refused 
the right of existence to every being whom it had not incorpo- 
rated within its warring exigencies, this spirit became, in an 
indirect form, a protest, the only possible protest of persecuted 
individualism. 

It was to manifest itself with unforeseen violence, thanks 
to the presence in the United States at that time, of Marcel 
Duchamp and Picabia, who possess, each in his own way, a 
veritable genius for perturbation and polemics. Looking at it 
from a vantage-point of twenty years, their systematic plan 
of disturbance and demoralisation went definitely beyond 
mere artistic discussions and, in a more general way, assailed 
the security of all commonplaces, all collective and official 
hypocrisies. 
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Scandal and malicious humour were the usual formulae 
of their manifestations and publications. And so it happened 
that the Exposition of Independent Painters, which took place 
in New York in 1917, became known as a result of several 
vexatiously sensational incidents. First of all, Marcel Du- 
champ sent a urinal, signed by him, to be exposed. The 
jury hesitated a few minutes whether to consider it as one 
of those “ready-made master-pieces”, which he classifies and 
catalogues as “master-pieces”, through his choice and signa- 
ture alone. 

The second incident, and not the least, was the lecture 
given during the exposition itself by Arthur Cravan, a man 
who personified, within himself and without premeditation, all 
the elements of surprise to be wished for by a demonstration 
that was not yet called “Dada”. 


His appearance alone created a kind of awe. ‘This 
Cravan, whose real name was Fabian Lloyd, boxer and poet 
interchangeably, was over six feet tall; his extremely 
heavy body, that was admirably proportioned, according to 
its own exceptional measures, bore an olympian head of 
striking regularity, although somewhat indescribable. ‘Through 
his mother, he was the nephew of Oscar Wilde, a fact about 
which he liked to boast, even under circumstances where such 
a relevation could only be a shock: as for instance, when he 
enumerated his titles and qualifications before a boxing match. 
Speaking perfect English, French and German he possessed 
a British culture of the best type, as well as being familiar 
with the spirit of Montparnasse, of Montmartre and even of 
the exterior boulevards. In Paris, he lived in a circle of poets 
and painters, and he published poems which reveal an undenia- 
ble poetic vein, in which he frees himself in a rhythmic argot 
that is often very moving, of his immoderate and, especially, 
very juvenile aspirations. But he was also on intimate terms 
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with the boxing world, whose society, according to him, he 
preferred, and he was prouder of his athletic performances 
than of his literary works. 

Above all, however, he proclaimed his incapacity to live 
according to the social order and its accepted exigences and 
he boasted loudly that he had successfully accomplished “the 
perfect burglary” — an exploit that had taken place in a 
Swiss jewelry-store. 


From 1912 to 1915 he published, in Paris, under the 
name of “Maintenant” a little polemical magazine which — 
was definitely the forerunner of “391” and other aggressive — 
post-war publications. It served as a loud-speaker to make 
known to the artists (lest any should be unaware) what he | 
thought of them. His conclusions were often surprising. — 
Van Dongen, alone, found grace in his eyes. But he was not 
always wrong, and his account of a visit to André Gide, for 
example, is an extraordinary bit of ironically clever criticism. 
The article devoted to the Independent Exposition in Paris — 
in 1914 made him famous, and unleashed a tempest of pro- 
tests. He attacked the most outstanding names. The wo- : 
men painters, no less than the men, were the object of his in- 
solent commentaries, which were all the more irritating as they 
were characterized by an irresistible verve and drollery. And 
although everybody said it was outrageous, they could hardly 
control their chuckles. But he did go too far, nonetheless. 
It was too evident that he was sure of the impunity which his 
six feet in height and his athletic shoulders conferred upon 
him. Those who were insulted, it must be said, did not cut 
a very brilliant figure, either, when they made a little group 
of ten or twelve — union makes strength — and waited for 
him before the Independent Gallery, where he had come to 
sell copies of his review, like a news-vender. ‘The encounter 
ended at the police station, not to Cravan’s advantage. Apol- 
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linaire, who loved duels, could not let this opportunity go 
by to send his seconds to the brazen offender of Marie Lau- 
rencin. Cravan made obviously hypocritical excuses and 
everything was alright again. 

The declaration of war in 1914 found him in France. 
He was, of course, quite determined not to answer the cail 
of his native land, and there began an extraordinary series of 
adventures around his camelion-like nationalities. No longer 
is it “little intellectuals with big heads and muscleless legs” 
with whom he has to match his strength, but with the pitiless 
police of the warring nations. At last here is a game cut to 
his mesure. In 1914 he is a “Swiss subject’. We find 
him in Barcelona in 1916 where he arrived finally, after a 
long roundabout trip through Central Europe. How had 
he succeeded in eluding the vigilance of several frontiers >? In 
crossing three or four belligerent countries without being either 
found out or arrested > And all this without any clear or 
normal source of income? Unheard of adventures that one 
would have liked to make him tell, but which he kept to him- 
self, for he talked little, as a rule. His manners were extreme- 
ly reserved and courteous, when he was not drunk. Now 
the woman who had shared his Paris days came to join him. 
He proved to be a faithful lover and revealed almost bour- 
geois virtues. I must add, through having experienced it later 
on, that he could be a devoted friend, anxious to help and to 
be counted on. But alcohol liberated alarmingly terrifying 
properties in him. He engaged in a sensational boxing match 
with the then world’s champion, Jack Johnson, a magnificent 
black athlete against whose technique Cravan’s performance 
was but amateur’ play. He was knocked out all the more 
swiftly as, in anticipation of the inevitable result, he had 
arrived in the ring reeling drunk. But this bitter experience 
left him some money. We saw him often, as well as his 
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brother and charming sister-in-law, Olga Sakharoff, a painter 

of great talent. Marie Laurencin, now exiled in Barcelona, 
and formerly one of his most notorious victims, was too intelli- 
gent to hold anything against him, so he became one of our 
little nostalgic, uprooted group. Every day we met at the 
Café on the Rambla, we dined at each other’s lodgings and, 
for distraction, went in for Spanish cooking. Picabia pub- 
lished the first number of “391”. Then, one day, we 
learned that Cravan had left for the United States. We met 
him again in New York in the beginning of 1917. He was ~ 
in very bad straits, without money, and was trailing along after 
more fortunate friends, especially the painter, Frost. He 
seemed worried and restless, for America had also entered 
the war. He came to see us often in the little apartment in 
82nd street, where chess reigned night and day, where 
the assaults and calumnies of “391” were planned, where 
the eccentricities of Marcel Duchamp were admiringly 
discussed. In March 1917, at the Grand Central Gallery, 
the American Independent Exposition took place. It was 
there that Picabia and Duchamp had the idea of having him 
deliver a lecture, counting on a repetition of the Paris scandal 
of 1914. As it happened, things took a rather different turn, 
one that went beyond all their expectations. Cravan arrived 
very late, pushing his way through the large crowd of very 
smart listeners. Obviously drunk, he had difficulty in reaching 
the lecture platform, his expression and gait showing the deci- 
ded effects of alcohol. He gesticulated wildly and began to 
take off his waistcoat. A canvas by the American painter, 
Sterner, was hanging directly behind him, and the incoherence 
of his movements made us fear that he would damage it. — 
After having taken off his waistcoat, he began to undo his 
suspenders. The first surprise of the public at his extravagant 
entrance was soon replaced by murmurs of indignation. 
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Doubtless the authorities had already been notified, for, at 
that moment, as he leaned over the table and started hurling 
one of the most insulting epithets in the English language at 
his audience, several policemen attacked him suddenly from 
behind, and handcuffed him with professional skill. He was 
manhandled, dragged out, and would have been thrown into 
jail, but for the intervention of Walter Arensberg who bailed 
him out and took him to his house, while the protesting crowd 
made a tumultuous exit. If we add that it was a very smart 
audience, that the most beautiful Fifth Avenue hostesses had 


been urged to be present — all those who professed interest 
in painting and had come to be initiated into the new for- 
mulae of “futurist” art — it will be seen that the scandal 


was complete. What a wonderful lecture, said Marcel 
Duchamp, beaming, when we all met that evening at the 
home of Arensberg. Cravan, who was still suffering from 
the effects of his alcoholic orgy, was gloomy and distant, and 
never spoke of this exploit, which did not make his existence 
in the United States any easier. I had the luck to find a 
position for him as translator in the very correct, puritan family 
of an old professor of philosophy, who wanted to supervise in 
person the translation of his works. It meant spending seve- 
ral weeks in the country. I hesitated to speak to Cravan 
about this situation which would assure him a comfortable 
existence in exchange for easy work, but which demanded a 
certain type of conduct I did not dare guarantee. Finally | 
tackled the problem frankly. “Cravan”, I said, “if you 
will swear to me that you will not carry off the silverware, 
that you will behave properly with the ladies, that you will 
not get drunk, etc. etc.” He promised everything I asked of 
him, in such touching, serious terms that I no longer doubted 
his sincerity, and he was happy as a child at the idea of 
running around in the woods and living, for a time, far from 
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scandals and alcohol. He kept his promise, perhaps because 
the test did not last long, but I give this anecdote as a striking 
feature of his character, with its multiple sides, of which he 
himself speaks so movingly in one of his poems. 


At that time it became evident that America would have 
recourse to conscription. The recruiting bureaus for volun- 
teers, which looked like French fair-booths, were stationed 
in the busiest parts of the city, and did not seem to be very 
popular, despite the fact that pretty, alluring girls, flank- 
ed by a few non-commissioned officers in brand new uni- 
forms, were used as decoys. It was their duty to be eloquent 
through their sex appeal as well as through their patriotism; 
glory and a kiss were promised to all the poor devils who 
stopped imprudently to listen. The suggestive haranguing, 
which was publicly encouraged by prudish America, was to 
me a daily subject of surprise and amusement; but the lack 
of enthusiasm on the part of the passers-by made it obvious 
that more efficacious measures would soon be necessary. 
Cravan succeeded in escaping again, thanks, perhaps, to the 
identity papers of his friend Frost, who had died tragically 
of a tubercular hemorrhage, during a night of orgy and alco- 


hol, in his presence. He went to Canada, was given a lift by _ 


passing motorists, who took him for a soldier on furlough, 
and thus he reached the Far North. A final postal card 
dated from Newfoundland is the last word I received from 
him. Then I returned to France, which forced me, for the 
end of this extraordinary story, to accept what others told 
me. Cravan, it seems, returned to New York, and succeeded 
in reaching Mexico, accompanied by the British poetess Mina 
Loy, whom he had met in our circle of friends, and whom 
he married in Mexico. They had a daughter who is, appa- 
rently, the image of her father. In 1918, he was still in 
Mexico, where he founded a boxing club. He suffered a 
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bad defeat in a match against a native adversary, which com- 
promised the success of this enterprise. Once more he was 
without resources and considered the idea of living in other, 
more favorable countries. Mina Loy had preceded him to 
Buenos Ayres, where he was to join her by sea, on a little 
yacht that he was equipping little by little for the long jour- 
ney. Every day he left the town to carry provisions to the 
yacht, which was anchored farther down the bay. One day 
he did not come back from his customary visit to the yacht, 
and since that time nobody has heard of him. It seemed 
possible for a long time that he might be on some island, or 
in the prisons of one of the numerous countries at war; and 
his wife looked for him after the Armistice in every possible 
place of this kind. But no jail had heard of him, and it has 
finally become more and more evident that the mystery sur- 
rounding the end of this amazing figure will never be cleared 
up. 


(Translated from the French ms. by Maria Jolas.) 
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HENRY MILLER 
The Cosmological Eye 


My friend Reichel is just a pretext to enable me to talk 
about the world, the world of art and the world of men, and the 
confusion and eternal misunderstanding between the two. When 
I talk about Reichel I mean any good artist who finds himself 
alone, ignored, unappreciated. The Reichels of this world are 
being killed off like flies. It will always be so; the penalty for 
being different, for being an artist, is a cruel one. 


Nothing will change this state of affairs. If you read care- 
fully the history of our great and glorious civilizaton, if you read 
the biographies of the great, you will see that it has always been 
so; and if you read still more closely, you will see that these 
exceptional men have themselves explained why it must be so, 
though often complaining bitterly of their lot. 

Every artist is a human being as well as a painter, writer or 
musician; and never more so than when he is trying to justify 
himself as artist. As a human being Reichel almost brings tears 
tc my eves. Not merely because he is unrecognized (while thou- 
sands of lesser men are wallowing in fame), but first of all be- 
cause when you enter his room, which is in a cheap hotel where 
he does his work, the sanctity of the place breaks you down. It 
is not quite a hovel, his little den, but it is perilously close to being 
one. You cast your eye about the room and you see that the 
walls are covered with his paintings. The paintings themselves 
are holy. This is a man, you cannot help thinking, who has never 
done anything for gain. This man had to do these things or 
die. This is a man who is desperate, and at the same time full 
of love. He is trying desperately to embrace the world with 
this love which nobody appreciates. And finding himself alone, 
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always alone and unacknowledged, he is filled with a black sor- 
row. 

He was trying to explain it to me the other day as we 
stood at a bar. It’s true, he was a little under the weather and 
so it was even more difficult to explain than normally. He was 
trying te say that what he felt was worse than sorrow, a sort of 
subhuman black pain which was in the spinal column and not in 
the heart or brain. This gnawing black pain, though he didn’t 
say so, I realized at once was the reverse of his great love: it was 
the black unending curtain against which his gleaming pictures 
stand out and glow with a holy phosphorescence. He says to me, 
standing in his little hotel room: “I want that the pictures 
should look back at me; if I look at them and they don’t look 
at me too then they are no good.” The remark came about be- 
cause some one had observed that in all his pictures there was an 
eye, the cosmological eye, this person said. As I walked away 
from the hotel I was thinking that perhaps this ubiquitous eye was 
the vestigial organ of his love so deeply implanted into every- 
thing he looked at that it shone back at him out of the darkness 
of human insensitivity. More, that this eye had to be in every- 
thing he did or he would go mad. This eye had to be there 
in order to gnaw into men’s vitals, to get hold of them like a 
crab, and make them realize that Hans Reichel exists. 

This cosmological eye is sunk deep within his body. Eve- 
rything he looks at and seizes must be brought below the thres- 
hold of consciousness, brought deep into the entrails where 
there reigns an absolute night and where also the tender little 
mouths with which he absorbs his vision eat away until only the 
quintessence remains. Here, in the warm bowels, the metamor- 
phosis takes place. In the absolute night, in the black pain hid- 
den away in the backbone, the substance of things is dissolved 
until only the essence shines forth. The objects of his love, as 
they swim up to the light to arrange themselves on his canvases, 
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marry one another in strange mystic unions which are indisso- 
luble. But the real ceremony goes on below, in the dark, accor- 
ding to the inscrutable atomic laws of wedlock. There are no 
witnesses, no solemn oaths. Phenomenon weds phenomenon in 
the way that atomic elements marry to make the miraculous 
substance of living mattter. There are polygamous marriages 
and polyandrous marriages, but no morganatic marriages. There 
are monstrous unions too, just as in nature, and they are as in- 
violable, as indissoluble as the others. Caprice rules, but it is 
the stern caprice of nature, and so divine. 


There is a picture which he calls “The Still-Born Twins’. 
{t is an ensemble of miniature panels in which there is not only 
the embryonic flavor but the hieroglyphic as well. If he likes 
you, Reichel will show you in one of the panels the little shirt 
which the mother of the still-born twins was probably thinking 
of in her agony. He says it so simply and honestly that you feel 
like weeping. The little shirt embedded in a cold pre-natal 
vreen is indeed the sort of shirt which only a woman in travail 
could summon up. You feel that with the freezing torture of 
birth, at the moment when the mind seems ready to snap, the 
mother’s eye inwardly turning gropes frantically towards some 
tender, known object which will attach her, if only for a moment, 
to the world of human entities. In this quick, agonized clutch 
the mother sinks back through worlds unknown to man, to pla- 
nets long since disappeared, where perhaps there were no baby’s 
shirts, but where there was the warmth, the tenderness, the mos- 
sy envelope of a love beyond love, of a love for the disparate 
elements which metamorphose through the mother, trough her 
pain, through her death, so that life may go on. Each panel, if 
you read it with the cosmological eye, 1s a throw-back to an 
undecipherable script of life. The whole cosmos is moving back 
and forth through the sluice of time and the still-born twins are 
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Hans Reichel: Composition 1933. 


embedded there in the cold pre-natal green with the shirt that 
was never worn. 

When I see him sitting in the arm-chair in a garden without 
bounds I see him dreaming backward with the still-born twins. 
I see him as he looks to himself when there is no mirror anywhere 
in the world: when he is caught in a stone trance and has to 
imagine the mirror which is not there. The little white bird in 
the corner near his feet js talking to him, but he is deaf and the 
voice of the bird is inside him and he does not know whether 
he is talking to himself or whether he has become the little 
white bird itself. Caught like that, in the stony trance, the bird is 
plucked to the quick. Itis as though the idea, bird, was suddenly 
arrested in the act of passing through the brain. The bird and the 
trance and the bird in the trance are transfixed. It shows in the 
expression on his face. The face is Reichel’s, but it is a Reichel 
that has passed into a cataleptic state. A fleeting wonder hovers 
over the stone mask. Neither fear nor terror is registered in his 
expression — only an inexpressible wonder, as though he were 
the last witness of a world sliding down into darkness. And 
in this last mmute vision the little white bird comes to speak to 
him — but he is already deaf. The most miraculous words are 
being uttered inside him, this bird language which no one has 
ever understood; he has it now deep inside him. But it is at this 
moment when everything is clear that he sees with stony vision 
the world slipping away into the black pit of nothingness. 

There is another self-portrait — a bust which is smothered 
in a mass of green foliage. It’s extraordinary how he bobs up 
out of the still ferns, with a more human look now, but still 
drunk with wonder, still amazed, bedazzled and overwhelmed 
by the feast of the eye. He seems to be floating up from the 
paleozoic ooze and, as if he had caught the distant roar of the 
Flood, there is in his face the premonition of impending ca- 
tastrophe. He seems to be anticipating the destruction of the 
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great forests, the annihilation of countless living trees and the 
lush green foliage of a spring which will never happen again. 
Every variety of leaf, every shade of green seems to be packed 
onto this canvas. It is a sort of bath in the vernal equinox, and 
man is happily absent from his preoccupations. Only Reichel 
is there, with his big round eyes, and the wonder is on him and 
this great indwelling wonder saturates the impending doom and 
casts a searchlight into the unknown. 

In every cataclysm Reichel is present. Sometimes he is 
a fish hanging in the sky beneath a triple-ringed sun. He hangs 
there like a God of Vengeance raining down his maledictions 
upon man. He is the God who destroys the fishermen’s nets, 
the God who brings down thunder and lightning so that the 
fishermen may be drowned. Sometimes he appears incarnated 
as a snail, and you may see him at work building his own monu- 
ment. Sometimes he is a gay and happy snail crawling about 
on the sands of Spain. Sometimes he is only the dream of a 
snail, and then his world already phantasmagorical becomes mu- 
sical and diaphanous. You are there in his dream at the precise 
moment when everything is melting, when only the barest sug- 
gestion of form remains to give a last fleeting clue to the ap 
pearance of things. Swift as flame, elusive, perpetually on the 
wing, nevertheless there is always in his pictures the iron claw 
which grasps the unseizable and imprisons it without hurt or da- 
mage. It is the dexterity of the master, the visionary clutch 
which holds firm and secure its prey without ruffling a feather. 

There are moments when he gives you the impression of 
being seated on another planet making his inventory of the world. 
Conjunctions are recorded such as no astronomer has noted. I 
am thinking now of a picture which he calls “Almost Full 
Moon.” The almost is characteristic of Reichel. This almost 
full js not the almost full with which we are familiar. It is the 
almost-full-moon which a man would see from Mars, let us say. 
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For when it will be full, this moon, it will be a green, spectral 
light reflected from a planet just bursting into life. This is a 
moon which has somehow strayed from its orbit. It belongs to 
a night studded with strange configurations and it hangs there 
taut as an anchor in an ocean of pitche-blende. So finely ba- 
lanced is it in this unfamiliar sky that the addition of a thread 
would destroy its equilibrium. 

This is one of the moons which the poets are constantly 
charting and concerning which, fortunately, there is no scienti- 
fic knowledge. Under these new moons the destiny of the 
race will one day be determined. They are the anarchic moons 
which swim in the latent protoplasm of the race, which bring 
about baffling disturbances, angoisse, hallucinations. Everything 
that happens now and has been happening for the last twenty 
thousand years or so is put in the balance against this weird, pro- 
phetic cusp of a moon which is travelling towards its optimum. 

The moon and the sea! What cold, clean attractions 
obsess him! That warm, cosy fire out of which men build 
their petty emotions seems almost unknown to Reichel. He 
inhabits the depths, of ocean and of sky. Only in the depths 
is he content and in his element. Once he described to me a 
Medusa he had seen in the waters of Spain. It came swim- 
ming towards him like a sea-organ playing a mysterious oceanic 
music. I thought, as he was describing the Medusa, of ano- 
ther painting for which he could not find words. I saw 
him make the motion with his arms, that helpless, fluttering 
ctammer of the man who has not yet named everything. He 
was almost on the point of describing it when suddenly he stop- 
ed, as if paralyzed by the dread of naming tt. But while he 
was stuttering and stammering I heard the music playing; I 
knew that the old woman with the white hair was only auother 
creature from the depths, a Medusa in female guise who was 
playing for him the music of eternal sorrow. I knew that she 
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was the woman who inhabited “The Haunted House” where 
in hot sombre tones the little white bird is perched, warbling the 
preideological language unknown to man. I knew that she 
was there in the “Remembrance of a Stained Glass Window’, 
the being which inhabits the window, revealing herself in silence 
only to those who have opened their hearts. I knew that she 
was in the wall on which he had painted a verse of Rilke’s, this 
cloomy, desolate wall over which a smothered sun casts a wan 
ray of light. I knew that what he could not name was in 
everything, like his black sorrow, and that he had chosen a 
language as fluid as music in order not to be broken on the 
sharp spokes of the intellect. 

In everything he does color is the predominant note. By 
the choice and blend of his tones you know that he is a musi- 
cian, that he is preoccupied with what is unseizable and un- 
translatable. His colors are like the dark melodies of Cesar 
Franck. They are all weighted with black, a live black, like 
the heart of chaos itself. This black might also be said to 
correspond to a kind of beneficent ignorance which permits him 
to resuscitate the powers of magic. Everything he portrays 
has a symbolic and contagious quality: the subject is but the 
means for conveying a significance which is deeper than form 
or language. When I think, for example, of the picture which 
he calls “The Holy Place”, one of his strikingly unobtrusive 
subjects, I have to fall back on the word enigmatic. There is 
nothing in this work which bears resemblance to other holy 
places that we know of. It is made up of entirely new ele- 
ments which through form and color suggest all that is called 
up by the title. And yet, by some strange alchemy, this little 
canvas, which might also have been called “Urim and ‘Thum- 
mim”, revives the memory of that which was lost to the Jews 
upon the destruction of the Holy Temple. It suggests the 
fact that in the consciousness of the race nothing which is sacred 
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has been lost, that on the contrary it is we who are lost and vain- 
ly seeking, and that we shall go on vainly seeking until we learn 
to see with other eyes. 

In this black out of which his rich colors are born there is 
not only the transcendental but the despotic. His black is not 
oppressive, but profound, producing a fruitful disquietude. It 
gives one to believe that there is no rock bottom any more than 
there is eternal truth. Not even God, in the sense of the Abso- 
lute, for to create God one would first have to describe a circle. 
No, there is no God in these paintings, unless it be Reichel 
himself. There is no need for a God because it is all one crea- 
tive substance born out of darkness and relapsing into darknes< 
again. 
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CAROLA GIEDION-WELCKER 


Prehistoric Stones 


The first monumental works of architecture and sculpture, 
which made their appearance during the transition from the 
late neolithic age to the bronze age, seem to have spread over 
far-flung areas with, nevertheless, definite degrees of relation- 
ship. We know today with reasonable certitude that maritime 
inter-change between separated countries was improved through 
the possession and the commerce of metal, and thus there was 
created the basis for a Mediterranean-Atlantic culture on the 
European and North-African coasts. In Ireland, Cornwall, 
Southern England, Southern Scandinavia, Northern Germany, 
Brittany, Southern France, Spain and Portugal, traces are to 
be found of a relationship, direct threads of which lead to 
the eastern Mediterranean area. 


The Armorican megalithic structures and plastic works 
first appear in Brittany, as a result of regional detachment; 
yet they are also closely connected with the international 
network just described. Here may be found, first of all, the 
rarest and most numerous evidences of stone-ranges in the form 
of lanes, the so-called “alignements”, which stretch for many 
kilometers over the Morbihan country-side. ‘They continue 
from St. Barbe, le Menec, across Kermario, as far as Kerles- 
can. Concentric circles and semi-circles. “Cromlechs”,'’ are 
for the most part, joined to these prehistoric “Champs Elysées”. 
Stonehenge, in Southern England, is technically the most per- 
fect example of these round sanctuary-like structures, and their 


1) Cf. in le Menec, Kerlescan, St. Barbe, St. Pierre-Quiberon, 
“Merry Maidens”, in Penzance (Cornwall) etc. 
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age can probably be estimated as dating from the second mil- 
lenium B. C. Next to the loose structures of straight or crooked 
stones, there is the compact structural body of the burial-cham- 
ber, the “dolmen”. Then come the vertically erected mono- 
liths, the “menhirs”.”’ 

Most of these monuments in Brittany are believed to have 
originated around the late stone-age and the early bronze-age, 
between 2000 and 1200 B. C. At any rate, they belong to 
an advanced pre-historic epoch, when the peasants had settled 
down as the first cultivators of the soil; when there were no 
more hunters and stock-breeding nomads, as in the Aurignac 
and Magdalenean cave-periods. Axes and hatchets were their 
daily tools, as well as the preferred votive pieces to be given 
to the dead. Countless such stone hatchets, perfectly polished 
and shaped, made of some hard, precious material, such as 
jade and nephrite, were found in the graves beside the dead. 
The daily tool of labour, only shaped with more distinction, 
was given the dead to take along into the beyond. A changed 
climate made life in the open air possible and they began to 
work and build in light, for the first time, in the modern sense. 
The sun gradually became the fruit-giving god and protector 
of all life.’ The alignements in the Morbihan (like calendars 
in stone) are oriented in a solar direction,” and serve to deter- 
mine the situation of the sun in the various seasons. The given 
solstice is the “focus” of an entire composition that is visible 


2) The terms menhir-high-stone, dolmen-stone-table, and cromlech- 
stone-circle, come from modern Cellic. 

3) Cf. the designs on the oval supporting plate of the “Table des 
Marchands” with the sun in the center of the grain-field (only) 
visible in the original, in a certain light.) 

4) M. A. Devoir “The Astronomic Meaning of the Alignements”, 
cited in Le Rouzic, “Les monuments mégalithiques de Carnac et 
de Locmariaquer”, 1935; also F. Stevens “Stoneheng? today and 
yesterday”, London 1936. 
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from afar. The assumption that these  stone-fields were 
necropoles does not impinge on the dominating myth of the sun. 
It is a concept which also exists in the Egyptian cult. The 
ideas of fertility, sun-worship, service for the dead, mysterium 
and scientific orientations flow into each other. In all the con- 
structions, including the burial-chamber, the planet of the day 
is the center of interest. The entrances to the dolmens are 
calculated astronomically. They lie between the rising and 
the setting sun of the summer solstice.’ In their long galleries 
and side-chambers, in their supports and giant cap-stones, 
forming a pointed arch, we now observe, despite the cyclopean 
mass of stone, a certain lightness of construction.”” The 
assumption that these burial-chambers did not extend freely, 
as serried cubes, into the atmosphere, as they do today, but 
were encased in tumuli, does not change either the cleverness 
of their conception or the beauty of their physical properties. 
The stones forming the entrance to each monumental plas- 
tic formation are the menhirs. As signals, visible at a distance, 
and in their phallic significance, symbols of life,*) they were 
also memorials for the dead, whose graves they marked.” 
Their function lay in space and time, was directed towards 
this life and the life beyond. They also indicated the fron- 


5) The center stone of the semi-circular cromlechs (at Le Menec and 
Kerlescan) was the orientation stone for the sun in its various 
phases, just as the “hele-stone” of Stonehenge showed the summer 
solstice. 

6) Cf. Le Rouzic, “Les monuments mégalithiques de Carnac et de 
Locmariaquer”, 1935. 

7) Cf. “Table des Marchands” and the dolmen of Crucuns. 

8) Just as the Egyptian obelisks were “thrones of the soul”. 

9) One of the largest menhirs in Britanny is the Men-Er-Groach of 
Locmariaquer, about 21 m. long, which was reproduced in the 
eighteenth century in a broken form. It stands quite near the 
“Table des Marchands”, the most beautiful dolmen of the entire 
landscape. 
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tiers, purely practically, of certain regions and thus lined the 
roads. These were the great stone beings which emerged 
from the architectonic ensemble of the alignements and dolmens 
as single plastic bodies, and to which a special efficacity was 
attributed. As watchers for the dead, as symbols of genera- 
tion, as mile and frontier stones, they united a mythic and a 
practical significance.’ 

The picture signs with which they were decorated have 
only rarely been conserved, for they were exposed to al| kinds 
of weather, much more so than in the sheltered burial-cham- 
bers. One of the oldest and most beautiful of the menhir- 
images is the serpent motif, repeated five times on the le Manio 
stone, near Carnac.” 

The prehistoric monolith enters history and its form 
changes, but the primal form, the primal meaning, remain. 
The Greek stela, the Roman tomb and frontier stone, the 
early Christian wayside cross, take over its religious and objec- 
tive double functions,’*) but the verticalism of its basic form 
does not change. However, in prehistoric times, the develop- 
ment from the rough-hewn block to the flat, smooth, 
oval form of the so-called “leshstone” can be seen.’ Already, 


) “Pierres indicatrices et commémoratives”, as Le Rouzic calls 
them. 

11) Cf. J. Reinach, “Cultes, mythes et religions”, in which he sees 
in these depictions, a serpent-totem-cult. Also in the book by 
H. J. Zimmer “Die altindische Himmelsfrau” in “Festschrift 
fuer C. L. Curtius”, 1937, about serpent stones in Maisur (South- 
ern India) where, an ancient cult is still followed, in which the 
serpent symbolizes the power of the earth, as well as fertility. 
They still constitute today the votive gifis of women desiring 
children. Cf. Serpent goddess of Knosses, of the 2nd. millenium 
Be Cy 

2) Cf. also, the Egyptian obelisk. 

3) The delicately proportioned, ogival polish, that is conditioned by 
practical causes in the case of the supporting plates and votive 
axes of the dolmens, can also be seen in the stone-amulets, where 
they could only have ritual and esthetic values. 
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before that period, the first anthropomorphous symbols are 
inscribed on the flattened-out, pointed form. The menhir 
statues that appear in southern and northern France (St. Sernin, 
Aveyron, Gisors) as well as in the Norman Isles (Guernesey) 
are continuations of the menhir plastic work on the coast, and 
may be traced to the prehistoric votive statues, which, in their 
solid block form, are the real ancestors of the Christian pillar- 
saints. 

The grey granite of Brittany also becomes the material 
basis of imaged composition, the most beautiful examples of 
which are to be found in the Morbihan, on the walls of the 
tomb-cells and galleries: ritual stones, again. 

To deduce a vocabulary from the abstract language of 
these ideograms, even approximately, has been a problem ever 
smce they were first discovered by scientists in 1811. For a 
long time the question was: is this picture-writing or merely 
pictures? ‘The most recent works of Le Rouzic and Péquart 
incline almost exclusively to the assumption of the latter theo- 
ry." Thus, we apparently have a primitive optical expres- 
sion, an abstract form of ancient European picture composition. 
What part of its contents has been deciphered? First of all, 
transformed image-objects from the life of the men of that 
epoch. Man, or, above all, animal, which dominates the 
paleolithic age, is only seldom represented. 

The style also changed completely. In contrast to the 
magic naturalism of the animal pictures we have here a sym- 
bolical, powerful language of the cult. It is an entirely dif- 
ferent plane of expression on which these imaged abbreviations 
move. ‘There is a geometrical discipline in both presentation 
and composition, which means practically a domestication of 


14) S. J. Pequart, and, Z. Le Rouzic “Corpus des Signes Gravés des 
Monuments Mégalithiques du Morbihan”. Editions A. Picard, 
Paris 1927. 
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the “naturalistic primal form”. We are in the epoch of the 
polished (no longer hammered) stone tool, in the age of the 
first culture of the soil. 

Opposed to the assumption of picture writing must be 
placed the fact that the systematic arrangement from night to 
left, as well as from above to below, is missing, and that the 
entire design is a visually free composition; not intellectual, but 
visionary, communicative. Linear signs change with plane-like 
patterns. Between severely organized strata and serpent mo- 
tifs on the dolmens of Petit Mont, for instance, soles of the 
feet in relief are seen to dominate. Aside from their human 
context, these tend to create an organism of pictures and action, 
as being the signs of man, or perhaps, of the dead. Sometimes 
the sun, or the sun-wheel, fills the principal space as an altar 
center, or —- as on the Table des Marchands — occupies the 
central point of the entire picture. In Gavrinis the stone plates 
are covered as though by a fine web of lines which move in 
waves, like a horse-shoe, in half ellipses or spirals, according 
to the form of the base. Between them are to be seen serpents, 
axes, staves etc. It seldom remains a purely ornamental play 
of lines. 

The frequently recurring motifs of sun, axe, ear of corn, 
hoe, ship — to mention only the most important ones — in their 
stenogrammatic, contracted form, are much further developed 
than the neolithic rock pictures of Southern Sweden, to which 
they are, for the most part, morphologically related. 

From Britanny, direct threads go to the petroglyphs of 
Ireland (New Grange), of Norway (Skjolongstad) and to 
the Aegean ceramics (Mykene, Tiryns, Rhodes, Cyprus) . 
On the armorican dolmen plates one is struck by the compress- 
15) Cf. W. Copeland Borlase, “The Dolmens of Ireland”, 3 vols. 

London, 1897, and O. Dechelette “Manuel d’Archéologie Pré- 

historique”, 1913-1924. 
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ed penetration of form and the formation of a mixed type, 
susceptible of many interpretations. 


Thus the lineaments of the polypus are contracted into 
the outline of the shell, or the magical eye-head,'") the most 
beautiful examples of which are arranged together in the allée 
des pierres plates, in Locmariaquer, like variations of a musical 
theme. Or else the head-fish, as the symbol of fertility, is 
inscribed into the stone plate of Luffang, on the vaulted sup- 
port of the chiselled out human torso.’”) If we place this severe- 
ly frontal geometrisation of the body-image against the active 
tension in the “hunter relief” of Laussel (Dordogne), from the 
late Aurignac epoch, we may again assume that this ancient 
European peasantry was markedly subject to the rules of the 
cosmos and the cult. 


An entirely new mode of life, ideology or religion, pro- 
duces a geometrical discipline and pluralistic concentration of 
the plastic language which cannot be apprehended with the 
terminology to be found in many books on prehistory, such as 
“systematisation’, “degeneration” or “deformation”. As with 
all primitive peoples, the image, too, remains magical in this 
abstract form. It always remains one with the object. 

On the tumulus-stone of Man Er h’Roek, ideograms are 
engraved into the outline of a shield which is crowned with 
axes and ideograms, interpreted in the “Corpus des signes gra- 
vés” as bull and horn symbols. ‘The strange balance of the 
apparently chaotic composition and the concentrated economy 


16) Cf. G. H. Luquet, “Sur la Signification des Pétroglyphes des 
Mégalithes Bretons”, Ecole d’Anthr. 1910 pg. 348, where the 
connection with Iberian idol creations is treated. 

17) The feminine population, up to recent times, built up ‘such an 
aggressive cult around this dolmen of Luffang, which they con- 
sidered to be the “stone of fertility”, that it had to be rescued 
info a museum. 
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of expression — more magical than language itself — seems 
to develop into the distant image of a modern heraldic sign. 

Certain theories which oppose a suggestive symbolism to 
the suggestive verism of former epochs were, for a long time, 
the cause of the negatively aesthetic valuation of this art, of 
a misunderstanding as to “decadence” and “rigidity”.’® It is 
this same wrong perspective we often encounter concerning 
modern art. For the approximation of nature cannot be accept- 
ed as a requirement when the artistic aspiration is directed 
towards making visible a new independent organism in which 
the symbol replaces the impression. ‘The economy, simplicity 
and concentrated intensity of the means of the resultant expres- 
sion (a fact which may also be seen in the methods of the art 
of today and which comes from the necessity of creating new 
bases of optical expression) have made us again receptive to 
the secret powers of those elementary vocables that serve for 
the transformation of reality, for the release of imagination, that 
make for the creation of the image, in the purest sense of the 
word. Apart from this sense of evolutionary history, these 
optical worlds from ages which can only approximately be de- 
termined, created by peoples whose race and language have 
not yet been definitely established, possess absolute beauties.” 

This inner relation to phenomena which are separated 
from us by thousands of years, does not, of course, imply that 
we assume an equality. A perfect instrument has given the 
artistic expression of modern civilization new wealth and new 
possibilities. But this does not change the fact that the crea- 
tors of today are again working in basic values and efficacity 
of form, colour and expression. In all the genuine creations 


18) M. Hoernes in his “Urgeschichte der bildenden Kunst in Europa” 
(Scholl Verlag, Vienna) speaks of the “esthetic inferiority of 
prehistoric art”. 

19) An Iberian-celtic race was assumed. 
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of civilisation — to be differentiated from progress — we find 
both early and recent humanity, that is, an interpenetration of 
past, present and future. 

The faith in the dark magic of those ritualistic stones is 
still alive today. Early Christianity took them over. Crosses 
appeared on them and, under their influence, the graves in 
Christian cemeteries began to show structures in the form of 
dolmens (Carnac). ‘There are stones of fortune, of healing, 
of punishment; stones to be used for the performance of mir- 
acles. Thus, the armies which pursue St. Cornély, accord- 
ing to legend, are transformed into the stone lanes of Le He- 
nec; on the foot-prints of Roche Priol, in Cornwall, parents 
place the feet of their children, lame people are lifted sunward 
through the ring of the “Men an Tol”. The torso-stone of 
Luffang is sought after by women desiring children. 

And so it is significant that the stone axe, which was once 
given to the dead as a votive offering, is still considered today 
as a talisman, called in Celtic lands, Men-Gurun (thunder- 
stone, thunder-bolt, pierre de tonnerre.) The Romans called 
it “celtis”, the Greeks “astropelecia’, that which fell from the 
stars,"”) a miraculous communication between earth and sky. 

Christianity has changed nothing of these ancient rites and 
customs. The tradition of a millenium lives still. 


(Translated from the German ms. by Eugene Jolas.) 


20) Cf. John Evans “On Man and his earliest nown Works”. 
Salisbury 1867. 343 
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Lanyou-Quoit, Penzance, (Cornwall). 


Menhir Statue: Saint-Sernin (Aveyron). 
Photo by C. Giedion - Welcker. 


Menhir: Le Manio (Carnac). Serpent Sign. 


Photo from. “Corpus des Signes Gravés” by 
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Menhir, Mané - Meur, Quibéron. 
Photo by C. Giedion - Welcker. 


Allée Couverte de Luffang. 
Photo by C. Giedion - Welcker. 
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MARTHA CHAMPION HUOT 


Musquakie Indian “Love” Songs 


The Musquakie or Fox Indians, now living near Tama, 
lowa, formerly used a flute in courting. The lover would hide 
himself near the encampment of his girl and play a few tunes 
on his flute. If the girl recognized the melodies of her sweet- 
heart (or if she was merely curious) she would leave her pa- 
rents’ wickiup (bark house) and meet the player. The old 
cedar flute is no longer used, but from its melodies have come 
the flute or “love” songs which these Indians sing now. These 
songs are similar in tonality, structure and rhythm to the flute 
melodies and quite distinct from the rest of the vocal music 
which is completely free of any influence of instruments other 
than the percussion instruments (drum and gourd rattle). 

The words of these songs give some hint of the sexual 
mores of these people, whose liberties and inhibitions vary 
widely from our own. 

There is no attempt at linguistic exactitude in these trans- 
lations: rather, they follow the free translations of a good in- 
terpreter, Whose “meaning” translation I find in many respects 
more psychologically veracious than linguistic analysis. 


When the flute was used only men played it; but now 
the women have learned the songs and have their own words 
for most of the songs where men are concerned as the first 
person. And there are some songs which now have no mas- 
culine first person words. Men will sing the songs, but they 
will say, “Now I am a young girl singing.” An example of 
such a song is given below with all its burden syllables to illus- 
trate the general structure of these songs : 
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1. Introduction, meaningless syllables: 
hay [pete a hale 
né nal yo° 
hai... né nai yoo 
hai... né nai yo°o hajaiai 


yal. “hai. .”.) “estnar yore 
hat... “har 2g Teer 
2. repetition of tune, with first half of text: 
ha 37 “bear ee 
ha pi nac qw: he I wonder why it is 
he quo nok ga ki Those young men 


he quo nok ga ki 
né da pi pé du *° 
yai. hai... n? nai yoo 
Do not speak to me 
hai... hai... hai 
3. repetition of |. with minor phonetic changes, such as whai 
for hai, 
yo’o’o for yo’o, né for n2 
4. repetition of tune, with second half of text. 
har!... thar}... 
ha pi nac qwe he I wonder why it is 
we tca p@ we ne hi ka noc wa dtci 
I must be on the very top of a tree 
wuc kina wé he ha hi 
That is why they don’t speak to me | 
wuc kina wé he ha ki 
yai whai n=: nai yo’o 


hai... hai... hai. 


(meaningful syllables in italics and translated) 
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Meaningful texts are isolated in the following examples: 


Men’s Love Songs: 
li 


Marry me, marry me! 
If you agree with me that I am drunk 
I will give you my strawberry roan. 


Z.. 


“If you see the print of my moccasins, think of me.” 
That is what she said to me. 


Now, by the river I see where she has passed. 
She will think of me also. 


3. 


I wish I could marry that woman. 
She is the wife of a very jealous man, 


And I am very old — I am sad. 


I wish she were my wife. 


4. 


I was disappointed when I heard you are married. 
I could not decide what to do. 


D, 


You have told me a lie — 
When you said you had left him, 
When you said you had left your husband. 


6. 


This woman, this divorced woman, 
She has said something too much about me. 
She forgets what she is, my friend. 
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Ube 

Why is it that all you young girls would like to get me? 
This is what I think about myself : 

I am a dog that runs around from place to place. 

Stull I see that every girl thinks about me. 


What do I think about myself? A dog. 
That’s all there is in it, my frend. 


8. 
It’s certain I have a lonesome life. 
Even the little black crickets make it worse for me—their sound. 


Q 


ve 


“I wish I could see her now.” 

That’s what I was thinking as I went along. 

And surely, as I crossed the hill, there she was. 

I went after her and overtook her, 

I was ashamed of myself — it was an old woman. 


Women’s Love Songs: 


is 


Now I wonder where he is. 
This is where we two talked together. 


This is the place — it is four years. 
Still I wonder where he is. 
2 


This is the sloping place, the good place 
To lie down and await his coming. 
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I want you to take me with you. 


For a good reason I ask you to take me along with you. 


Never will I be able to live with any other, 
Whoever he is, he must abuse me because of you. 
This is the reason why we must go together. 


4. 


This is not the only time people have talked about me. 
Often in the past the same things have been said. 
— I know I have had a wild life — 


That is the reason you can talk about me now. 
5 


I heard that you told your friend. 
Was it because of you I was beaten, 
I ask you, did you say it? 

“My friend and I love the same girl.” 


6. 


My friend must be crying for me. 
Now, when morning comes and he doesn’t see me. 


We 


He was pititul — he said please don't leave me. 
That is why I have come to you. 


8. 


This is the last time we will lie together. 
I do not want to be murdered by my relatives, 
but I will return if those fierce ones let me. 
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Look sister, our nephew is coming. 
He is coming across the grasslands. 
Slowly, astride his little pony. 


10. 


Mother, my mother. 
Some boy has taken my blanket away from me. 


Australian Bark Drawing. 


MICHEL LEIRIS 
Oraison Funébre d’un Chasseur 


Chez la plupart des négres africains, on rencontre une 
“société des hommes”, organisation qui réunit |’ensemble des 
individus males du villages ou du clan, par opposition a la masse 
des femmes et des enfants. Douée de sa hiérarchie et de son 
culte propres, la société des hommes représente au regard de 
l’autorité locale (chef religieux, conseil des chefs de famille, 
etc...) un pouvoir relativement autonome, avec des attributions 
politiques et judiciaires parfois trés étendues. Souvent, elle pos- 
sede sa langue secrete, distincte du langage courant et connue 
des seuls initiés, employée chaque fois que la société des hommes 
se manifeste en tant que groupement spécial. 

Chez les Dogon de la falaise de Bandiagara (dans la bou- 
cle du Niger, au Soudan Francais) la langue secréte de la so- 
ciété des hommes porte le nom de « langue sigi »), le mot sigi 
désignant une féte tres importante que chaque village célebre 
environ tous les demi-siécles et qui joue un role capital dans le 
fonctionnement des sociétés d’hommes. Suivant la tradition do- 
gon, la langue secréte aurait été enseignée tout d’abord a un 
jeune chévrier qui, dans les temps mythiques, l’aurait apprise 
d’un esprit de la brousse puis y aurait initié les hommes de son 
village ; adoptée comme langue de la société des hommes par 
les anciens de ce village, elle se serait ensuite répandue de 
proche en proche, jusqu’a devenir langue rituelle pour tous les 
Dogon qui pratiquent la cérémonie du sigi. 

Connue surtout des vieillards, la « langue sigi ») est em- 
ployée principalement dans la célébration des rites dont elle 
porte le nom, ainsi que dans le cérémonial funéraire sous forme 
d’oraisons funébres ou de discours d’exhortation pour les danses 
masquées auxquelles donnent lieu les obséques et la levée du 
deuil d’un membre mile de la collectivité. 
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Récités sur un ton particulier de déclamation et soumis a 
une prosodie deéfinie, les discours en langue secréte sont ordi- 
nairement improvisés a partir d’un nombre relativement restreint 
de motifs, le talent de l’orateur consistant surtout dans |’étendue 
de sa mémoire, la capacité qu'il a de varier les motifs, son 
adresse a les combiner entre eux, et aussi dans |’aisance de son 
élocution, sa volubilité et la facilité qu'il a, pour renforcer |’ex- 
pression, d’opérer certains amoncellements ou réduplications de 
termes. 

Le texte dont on trouvera ici une traduction assez libre a 
été recueilli par mes soins, avec la collaboration d’informateurs 
et d’interprétes indigénes, au cours de la Mission Dakar-Dji- 
bouti (deuxiéme expédition Griaule, 1931-1933) ; il est extrait 
d’une étude d’ensemble que j’achéve de rédiger sur les 7 extes 
en langue secréte des Dogon de Sanga. 

I] s’agit de ]’oraison funébre d’un chasseur. Aprés une in- 
vocation aux puissances sacrées, |’orateur retrace la jeunesse du 
défunt : comment il a dressé son chien, distribué généreusement 
les produits de sa chasse & ses parents et amis ; travaillé, dans 
toute sa vie de chasseur, pour le bien de la collectivité. Des 
encouragements sont ensuite donnés a lame, pour qu'elle triom- 
phe des obstacles qu’elle doit rencontrer sur le chemin qui méne 
3 Amma le grand dieu tandis que le corps pourrira dans la ca- 
verne ou l’usage veut que l’on dépose les morts. 

Il est difficile de rendre |’émotion profonde qui se dégage 
de pareils discours, récités trés solennellement par un proche 
du défunt ou un haut dignitaire de la société d’hommes dont 1l 
faisait partie, tandis que tous les assistants se tennent silencieux 
et immobiles, écoutant avec recueillement. 

A travers ces versets dénués de métaphores, o1 — en de- 
hors de l’idée de la mort —+ domine le théme le plus terre a 
terre : celui du pain quotidien, se fait jour une poésie tres con- 
créte; qui n’est rendueé suspe¢te par aucun ornement. 
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Qu’Amma, le grand dieu, soit bénj ! 

Que |’autel du serpent de la terre soit béni ! 

Que les pierres et les fers totémiques soient bénis ! 

Que les pierres sacrées qui viennent ensuite soient bénies ! 

Que les anciens habitants des falaises et les invisibles qui 
viennent ensuite soient bénis '! 

Que tous les invisibles, males et femelles, qui viennent ensuite 
soient bénis ! 

Que les esprits Omosanou soient bénis ! 

Que les esprits Omodiveyonou soient bénis ! 

Que les esprits Diveyonou soient bénis ! 

Que les esprits Donikéré soient bénis ! 

Que le lieu ot est apparu le sigi soit béni ! 


La langue secréte est ]a langue des esprits qui habitent dans 
les. arbres. ! 

Que Mouno, |’esprit des arbres, soit béni ! 

Que Mounokana son fils soit béni ! 

Que Kanamagna son fils soit béni ! 

Qu’Onowagna son fils soit béni ! 

Que Manoumigné son fils soit béni ! 

Que Sadyimé son fils soit béni ! 

Que tous ceux du sigi soient bénis ! 


Un homme bon est mort. 


Adolescent qu’on avait bien rempli de nourriture, 
il attrapa un petit chien 

et revint au village. 

Il fit boire du lait de chévre au petit chien, 

le petit chien s’emplit le ventre. 


-L’an d’aprés, le petit chien était devenu grand. 
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L’adolescent, emmenant le chien, 
se mit en route, 
alla en brousse. 


Apercevant une pintade, 

l’adolescent cria au petit chien: « Sus ! 

Cours ! Cours ! Sus ! » 

Le chien prit la proie dans sa gueule, 

la tua : 

cela fit de la viande. 

L’ adolescent mit la viande dans son outre de bouc, 
reprit sa route et s’en vint au village, 

revenant au village s’en retourna dans le village. 


I] prit la viande dans un bol de bois 

et la mit dans une Jarre. 

Avec une calebasse il versa de l'eau dans la jarre. 
I] fit du feu entre les pierres du foyer, 

posa la jarre sur le feu, 

mit du bois sur le feu. 

La flamme monta, au cceur de la jarre cela bouillit ; 
la viande fut cuite : 

cette viande ! 


Le pére de l’adolescent se nourrit de cette viande, 
la mangea, s’en remplit. 

Son petit frére mangea la viande et s’en remplit, 
sa mere mangea la viande et s’en remplit, 

son camarade mangea la viande et s’en remplit. 
Toi, tu étais un homme bon ! 

Merci pour ta fatigue dans la brousse ! 

Merci pour ta fatigue sous le froid ! 

Merci pour ta fatigue sous le soleil ! 


Toi, tu allais dans la brousse ! 
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La tourterelle t’a vu, 

le liévre t’a vu, 

hyéne t’a vu, 

la panthére t’a vu, 

la tourterelle perchée sur une branche a prononcé de bonnes 
paroles. 

Tous les hommes se sont remplis de ta viande. 

Toi, tu étais un homme bon ! 

Tous les hommes se sont remplis de ta biére. 

Merci pour ta fatigue dans la brousse ! Merci pour ta fatigue 
dans la brousse ! 


Toi, c’est pour ]a caverne de pierre 

Que tu t’es mis en route ! 

Qu’Amma éloigne la mauvaise parole, 

qu’ll te donne le bien ! 

Dans la brousse, il y aura une vachere : 

le chien qui garde le chemin des morts t’arrétera, tu donneras 
du lait de vache au petit chien. 

Tu poursuivras ta route, 

une vieille femme se trouvera sur le chemin : 

un cog t’arrétera, la vieille te donnera de la farine de mil, 

tu donneras cette farine au cog. 


Vas, sur le chemin d’Amma ! 

Vas, a la caverne de pierre ! 

Les vers de la caverne entreront dans ta chair. 
Somio... loy ! Somto... loy ! 

Fini ! Gloire ! Paix a ton ame ! 

Tu as perdu la vie. 

Ton chien est mort. 


(Traduit de la « langue sigi » des Dogon de Sanga pat 
Michel Leiris) 
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GLOSSARY 


Barzun (Dr. Henri M. Barzun) is the founder of simultanéisme, a 
movement which has played a considerable role in the evolution of 
creative letters during the past twenty-five years. After having 
participated before the war in the experiment of L’Abbaye (with 
René Arcos, Charles Vildrac, George Duhamel, Jules Romains) , 
from which stemmed unanimisme, Barzun went to America, where 
he has lived ever since as an educator, animateur and epic poet. 

He started his experiments in the simultanéist orchestration of poetry as 
far back as 1900. He based his work on the recognition of 
rhythm as the basic human and creative link. In 1907 he began 
a vast poem called L’Universel Poéme of which the present text 
is the latest fragment unpublished heretofore. “Si le poete”’, he 
states, “cessant de s’interposer entre la nature et sa vision, rentrait 
dans |’ombre; sil renoncait a étre le personnage essentiel, unique 
de son livre, de sa poésie; si ce poete restait seulement aux écoutes 
de la mature, de l’univers et de la vie frénétique, et se taisait ? 
Peut-étre au lieu de n’entendre, au premier plan, que sa voix 
monocorde, entendrait-il chanter toutes les voix, toutes les passions, 
toutes les présences, toutes les forces de cette vie et de cet uni- 
vers”. 

Barzun’s influence has been a profound one. Many poets and dramatists 
in Europe have followed in his footsteps (Fernand Divoire, Nico- 
las Beaudoin, Richard Aldington, Marinetti etc). Zurich Dada 
took over the results of his experiments, and I notice in Hugo 
Ball’s Dada Diary “Die Filucht aus der Zeit” (1916) the fol- 
lowing passage: “Tristan Tzara and Marcel Janco appeared at 
the Cafe Voltaire with a Poeme Simultané modelled on the work 
of Barzun”. 


ANpRE BRETON is the acknowledged leader of the surrealist move- 
ment. His own creative work is assuming more and more the silhouette 
of a poet and prose-writer who stands in the front-rank of contemporary 
French literature. Transition published the first English translation of 
his work in 1927. 


Bh cad that find a connec- 
1 “Amour Fou” 
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(NRF) celebrates the erotic emotion as the centralizing link with the 
creative inspiration, and traces, in his own life, a series of astonishing 
coincidences related to this hypothesis. He makes a poem the point of 
departure, this automatic poem written in 1923 being the, anticipatory 
revelation of a psychic discovery made almost ten years later. 
Following is an English translation of his poem “Tournesol”: 
Sunflower rs 
For Pierre Reverdy 
The woman traveller who walked through the Halles at the, fail of 
summer 
Walked on tiptoe ; 
Despair rolled its large and gorgeous arums to the sky 
And, in the hand-bag there was my dream that flask of salts 
Which only the god-mother of God had smelled 
Torpour unfolded itself like spindrift 
At the Dog That Smokes 
Where the for and the against had just entered 
The young woman could be seen by them in a bad light only and askew 
Did I have anything to do with the ambassador of saltpetre 
Or of the white curve on a black background we call thought 
The ball of the innocents was at its height 
The Japanese lanterns slowly took fire in the chestnut trees 
The lady without shadow knelt on the Pont-au-Change 
In the Here-Lies-The-Heart Street the timbres no longer were the same 
The promises of the nights were kept at last 
The carrier-pigeons the kisses of help 
Joined the lovely unknown woman’s breasts 
Which were pierced under the crépe with perfect meanings 
A farm prospered in the middle of Paris 
And its windows gave onto the Milby Way 
Yet nobody lived in it as yet because of those who suddenly appeared 
Whom we know to be more devoted than those who spectrally appeared 
Some like that woman seem to be swimming 
And in love there enters a litile of their essence 
She puts them inward 
I am not the plaything of sensorial powers 
And vet the cricket that sang in the hair of the ashes 
One evening near the Etienne Marcel Statue 
Threw me a glance of understanding 
André Breton is passing it said 
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Max Brod is a poet, romancier and essayist livmg in Prague, Czecho- 
Slovakia. His creative work includes “Tycho Brahe’s Road to 
God”, “Castle Nornepygge”, “The Great Daring”, “Bohemian 
Stories”, as well as lyric poems and plays. In 1913 he edited 
an expressionist anthology, “Arcadia” which contained works by 
Kafka, Werfel, Wolfenstein, Mell, Tucholsky. 

As the literary executor of Franz Kafka, his boyhood friend, he reveal- 
ed to a world public the immense work left in manuscript by 
Kafka whose untimely death occurred June 3, 1924. Kafka had 
published only a few small fragments in his life-time, and even 
suggested that his manuscripts be destroyed after his death. It 
is due entirely to Dr. Brod that one of the great literary achieve- 
ments of our age was saved from oblivion. Six volumes have 
appeared so far, and more are being deciphered. 

Dr. Brod has just completed the biography of Kafka which is announ- 
ced for publication by the H. Mercy Sohn Verlag in Prague. 
The present text is taken from the opening chapter of that book. 


Wassilij Kandinsky lives now in Paris following the outlawing of ab- 
stract art in Germany. He is generally considered the originator 
of non-representational expression. In 1912 he founded with 
Franz Marc the “Blaue Reiter” group in Munich. He was a 
prominent contributor to the “Sturm”, organ of the extreme left- 
wing group in pre-war Europe. His book of poems “Klaenge” 
(Munich, 1912) represented one of the earliest attempts to liqui- 
date the traditional language in poetry. After the war he was 
active as one of the leaders of the Bauhaus of Dessau. 


Herbert Read is the author of “The Meaning of Art”, “Art Now”, 


“Collected Poems” etc., and lives in London. 


Carola Giedion-Welcker has just published “Modern Plastic Art” 
(Dr. H. Girsberger, Zurich). In the article translated in this 
issue, Mme. Giedion-Welcker continues and deepens the effort 
made in her book to trace the relations between modern abstract 
art and various forms of primitive art. Previous essays by her, 
‘most of them translated, have appeared in Transition since 1927. 

Jacques Baron has recently published a novel “Charbon de Mer” 
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Xavier Abril is a young Peruvian poet. His latest book “Descubri- 
miente del Alba” has just been published by the Ediciones Front 
in Lima, Peru. 


Niall Montgomery is a young architectural student, native of Dublin. — 
Dorothy Boillotat (Mrs. Walter Donnelly) who has been a frequent 


contributor to Transition, lives in Michigan. 


Philippe Soupault has just published a volume of his collected poems 
(Poésies Complétes, G. L. M., Paris). | He is now engaged in 


newspaper work in Paris, 


Henry Miller is the author of “Tropic of Cancer” and “Black Spring”. 


He lives in Paris. 


Michel Leiris is attached to the Laboratoire d’Ethnologie du Museum 
National d’Histoire Naturelle, in Paris. He is the author of 
“L’Afrique Fantéme”, written after a stay ‘of two years in the 


heart of Africa. 
Irene Wissotzky sent her manuscripts from Paris. 


Chester K, Mackee is an American composer and conductor living at 
present in Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Thomas Good sent his manuscript from London. 


George Reavey has edited an anthology of modern Soviet literature. 
He is the author of “Nostradam”, “Signe d’Adieu” and “Quinx- 
otic Perquisitions”, (Europa Press, London). 


Hans Arp and Sophie Taeuber-Arp have launched a new review «Plas- 
tique”, in collaboration with Domela, A, E. Gallatin and Georges 
L. K. Morris. The second number has just appeared. Subscrip- 
tions may be sent to Mme. Arp, 21 rue des Chataigniers, Meu- 
don, (S. et O.), France. 


Kay Boyle made her literary debut in “This Quarter” (edited by Ernest 
Walsh and Ethel Moorhead, 1924). Many of her short stories, 
essays and poems have appeared in {transition begining with 

n°. |. She lives in Megéve, Hte-Savoie, France. 
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Anais Nin, of Spanish extraction, has lived in America and France, 
integrating those civilizations linguistically. She is the author of 
“The House of Incest”, and is now preparing to publish her 
diaries. 


Samuel Beckett, an Irish writer, who has appeared in Transition with 
poems, essays and stories since 1928, has now settled in Paris. 


Laurence Vail lives in France. He is the author of “Murder, Mur- 
der”, and has just completed a new novel. 


Dorothy Van Ghent sent her poem from Berkeley, Cal. 
Albert Béguin is professor at the University of Bale. 


Terence \White is a young poet, composer and philologist living in 
London. 


The editor wishes to express his thanks to Wassilij Kandinsky, Carola 
Giedion-Welcker, Hans Arp, Sophie Taueber, as well as all the 
individual artists who have aided him in gathering reproductions 
of the plastic work shown in this issue. 


Le CorsBusiER - Charles Edouard JEANNERET - has just 
celebrated his fiftieth birthday. 

He was born October 6, 1887 at La Chaux-de-Fonds, of an old 
Swiss family of painters and engravers. 

Dr. S. GIEDION, of Zurich, writes an essay on that occasion from 
which we translate the following passages: 

“Whenever anyone unfamiliar with things architectural stands 
before a house with large windows and flat roof his first reaction ts 
usually: “That’s the Le Corbusier style!”. An entire movement is thus 
equated with the work of an individual; that is, a name becomes a con- 
cept. This process of simplification about the architecture of today is 
entirely inadequate. It required more than the work of one individual 
fo create a building for modern man, a building born out jof the very 
essence of our time. The struggle began in England about 1850, 
when the public suddenly realized whither they had drifted as a result 
of industrial production, which had lost its orientation, Many other 
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countries worked to produce, the necessary premisses, from which today’s 
movement finally grew. There were Adolf Loos in Austria, Frank 
Lloyd Wright in the United States, and the first constructions of Wal- 
ter Gropius in Germany, between 1912 and 1914, , 

“Modern architecture is a very complicated, mullti-stratified fabric, 
interwoven with visible and invisible threads which do not come from 
one man alone. And yet Le Corbusier has a definite function in the 
weaving of that fabric. He was able to order the threads he had tp 
weave in such a way that the existent structure developed a pattern that 
was comprehensible to all. Architecture today, for the first time since 
the period of the baroque, possesses a style with sufficiently wide 
meshes to let each country, if it be, capable of it, speak its own language, 

“Intellectual or architectonic formulae flow easily from Le Cor- 
busier’s pen. He struggles with painting. During the past two de- 
cades he has produced a collection that corresponds to the work of a 
life-time in painting. It is an art that is not accessible at first, 
and which will doubtless encounter as much opposition as did, his archi- 
tecture. All that is known is the beginning of “purism”, those strange 
transparent depictions of simple, every-day objects which Ozenfant and 
Le Corbusier conceived together. Their delicate beauty has become 
almost classical today. The remainder of his work he has never shown 
to the public. We are eager to know what impression this life-work 
will make, as an ensemble, when it will be shown for the first time 
next spring at the Kunsthaus in Zurich”. 
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THE 


CRITERION 


A QUARTERLY REVIEW 


EDITED BY T. S. ELIOT 
e 


The Criterion, “which continues to preserve its supremacy among 
English literary periodicals” (see The Spectator of November 1, 
1935), is now in its fourteenth year of existence. Edited by Mr. T. 
S. Eliot, it has been, from the beginning, a meeting-place for creative 
writers, serious critics, intelligent readers. In its pages, as nowhere 
else, is made a continuous effort to apply, in the field of literature. 
principles which have their bearing also upon politics and ethics. 

A magazine, of this kind, under the direction of such an editor, 
and drawing its contributions from English and foreign writers of 
the first order, could not fail to exercise a great influence upon 
contemporary thought. Unsuspected at first, except by a very few, 
the strength and importance of that influence is now beginning to 
be evident to the general reader. We invite him to become a sub- 
scriber to The Criterion for a year, and to test for himself the nature 
and quality of the service which it is rendering to his generation. 

The Criterion is published quarterly, in January, April, July and 
October. A large proportion of its space is devoted to reviewing the 
most important books of the quarter. A valuable feature of the 
review is the Chronicle of Foreign Periodicals. Critical accounts are 
given, from time to time, of recent developments in art and music, and 
of literary movements in foreign countries. Original contributions in 
recent numbers have been made by W. B. Yeats, T. O. Beachcroft, 
Frederic Prokosch, James Hanley, Herbert Read, Roger Hinks, 
Ezra Pound, Michael Roberts, Conrad Aiken, Bonamy Dobrée, 
Charles Mauron, T. S. Eliot and many other distinguished writers. 


30s. per annum. 
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LES CAHIERS DU SUD 


10, Cours pU Vieux Port, MARSEILLE 
NUMERO SPECIAL CONSACRE AU 


ROMANTISME ALLEMAND 


Conseil de, rédaction : 
Mlle Georgette CAMILLE, MM. Edmond JALoux, Pierre 
D’EXIDEUIL, Charles DU Bos, Jean Cassou, Albert BEGUIN 
et Jean BALLARD. 


Au sommaire : 
Gabriel BoNourE : Moment du romantisme allemand.— Maurice 
DENHOF : Rapports— Gaston DERYCKE: L’expérience romanti- 
que.— Maurice BOUCHER: L’ironie romantique— Edmond VER- 


MEIL : Le romantisme religigeux— Louis REAU : La peinture roman- 
tique— A, ROBINET DE CLErRY : Le romantisme politique— Ro- 
ger SECRETAIN: Musiques d’Allemagne.— Vladimir JANKELE- 


vitcH: Le Nocturne-— Christian SENECHAL: Le réve chez les 
romantique.— Albert BEGUIN : Les romantiques et l’inconscient.— 
Pierre ABRAHAM: Un siécle dprés. 

Roger CAILLOIs :LAlternative, (Naturphilosophie ou Wissenschaf- 
islehre).— Camille SCHUWER : La part de Fichte— André CHas- 
TEL: Schelling — Jean AUDARD: Schopenhauer— Jules Mon- 
NEROT : Marx et le romantisme. 

Edmond JALOUx : Jean-Paul et le sentiment du Paradis.— Char- 
les Du Bos: Fragments sur Novalis Jean WAHL: Novalis et 
le principe de contradiction Robert MINDER: Ludwig Tieck.— 
Marcel BRION: Wackenroder ou la Moine amateur d’art-— J. P. DE 
DADELSEN : Friedrich Schlegel_— Pierre BERTAUX: Heeldeylin.— 
Albin BONNET: Arnim ou la féerie des glaces.— Gottfried Bou- 
NENBLUST : Clemens Bretano.— Georgette CAMILLE: Bettina ou 
le réalisme poétique-— Marcel PopE: Anne Emmerich Jean 
Cassou : Kleist ou le somnambulisme tragique— Denis DE ROUGE- 
MONT: Chamisso et le mythe de l’ombre perdue.— Ferdinand Lion: 
Les veilles de Bonaventuraa— Raymonde VINCENT : Hoffmann et 
l’'appel de la poésie— Pierre Missak : Hoffmann et le péché origi- 
nel— J. ANGELLOZ : Heine-— Herbert DiECKMANN: La poésie 
de Merike-— Wladimir WiEDLE : Georg Biichner ou la fin du 
romantisme. 

Walter BENJAMIN : L’Angoisse mythique, chez Goethe. 

Henri LICHTENBERGER: Conclusion : Qu’est-ce que le roman- 
lisme ? 

Textes romantiques (traduits par Albert BEGUN, Gustave Roup et 
Christian SENECHAL) : C, P. Moritz, Ha@LpERLIN, ARNIM, 
BRENTANO, EICHENDORFF, M@rIKE, BUCHNER, etc. 
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TRANSITION : 


A LIVING ORGANISM 


TRANSITION is the only magazine in English that takes seriously 
the most important literary problem of today: the problem of the renewal 
of language. It deals, too, with the effort to reach back to the myth, to 
the beginning of literature... I consider that some of the most beautiful 
pieces of prose-writing that | have read in recent years have appeared 
in issues of TRANSITION... Let me say that everyone interested in the 
technique and philosophy of literature finds TRANSITION always excit- 


iytls eal 
— Mary M. Colum in the Saturday Review of Literature, New 
Y ork. 
No. 24 (148 pages) Cover by Fernand Léger. Work by 


June, 1936—James Agee, Wayne Andrews, Samuel Beckett, 
Léon Bloy, Mariel Jean-Bruhnes Delamarre, Ri- 
chard Eberhart, Martha Champion Huot, Georges 
Pelorson, Kurt Schwitters, Charles Tracy, Edgar 
Varése, George Whitsett.......---- essere eee eees $ .50 


No. 25 (202 pages) Cover by Joan Miro. Work by Denis 
Sept., 1936—Devlin, Pierre Guéguen, Alfonso Reyes, Dylan Tho- 
mas, Oliver Wells, Franz Kafka, Thomas Newman, 
Christopher Young, Aragon, Ball, Huelsenbeck, Le 
Corbusier, Léger, S. Giedion, Henry Cowell; and 
reproductions of work by Paul Nelson, by Mond- 
drian, Dom.ela, Moholy-Nagy, Klee, Matisse and 
PATE his gincahevknts lee ese sheets ees endwnentewt 1.50 


No. 26 (202 pages) Cover by Marcel Duchamp. An im- 
Feb., 1937—portant fragment of “Work in Progress” by James 
Joyce (18 pages). Poems by J. Agee, F. Anderson, 

H. Arp, Eluard, Jolas, Queneau, Schuwer and 

others. Prose and articles by: A. Lhdéte, F. Léger, 

Panofsky, Moholy-Nagy, C. Tracy, S. Gilbert, Pel- 

lorson, Rhys, I. M. Richards, Kafka; Frobenius; 

Olberechts etc, Reproductions of primitive sculp- 

ture, photographs by Brassai, Man Ray, Weston; 

paintings: Miro, Hélion, Hartung, Kandinsky; Lé- 

ger, etc. sculpture: Calder, Gonzalés, Nicholson, 

Gabo, Moore, etc. Photographic reproduction of 

a mss. by Aaron Copland.......-.-+eseeeeereeees 
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